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CHAPTER XVII. 


Of the history of Great Britain and Ireland, from the restoration in 
the year 1660 to the accession of James II. in the year 1685. 


Charles Il. restored and fondal tenures abolished, in the year 1660—The corpo- 
ration-act, 1661—The act of uniformity, and in Ireland the act of settlement, 
1662.—The act of explanation in Ireland, 1665—The testact, 1673-—The prince 
of Orange married to the princess Mary, 1677—The Roman Catholics excluded 
from the parliament, 1678.—The parties of Whigs and Tories formed, 1680,—The 
Rye-hoase plot, 1683, 


So general and earnest was the disposition to restore 
the royal government after the extravagancies of the 
commonwealth, that the restored prince’ expressed a 
doubt, whether it was not his own fault, that he had 
been so long absent. In this state of the public mind 
it was not difficult for Monk to resist a proposal made 
by Hale’, afterwards the celebrated chief-justice, of 
reviewing the negotiations, which had been carried on 
with the late king, and of preparing from them such 
conditions, as it might at this time be proper to propose. 
To the rejection of this proposal bishop Burnet has 
attributed all the errors of the restored prince ; and ano- 
ther writer* has remarked that, if due limitations of the 
prerogative had been then established, the revolution 
perhaps might not have occurred. But, if the proposal 





2 Clarendon, Burnet, vol. i. p. 50. 
ree Chae I, volt re 347. 
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of Hale had been adopted, what could it have availed, 
when the public feeling was not yet prepared for main- 
taining the restrictions, which it would have imposed? 
The due regulation of the great parties of the state was 
an indispensable preparation for the duc adjustment of 
the constitution of the government; and to effect this it 
was necessary that the nation should have experienced 
the mischief of arbitrary power, as it had already expe- 
Tienced that of republican innovation. 

The conyention-parliament ‘, which placed Charles If. 
on the throne, had been too much concerned in the con- 
test with his father, to give way to an nndistinguishing 
censure of all, by whom he had been opposed. Hence 
it happened, and it is a memorable circumstance *, that 
the rightof resistance was maifitained by the very body, 
by which royalty was re-established, a severe reprehen- 
sion being ordered to be addressed to a member, who 
had asserted, that he who drew his sword first against the 
king, committed as great an offence, a8 he who ent off 
the king’s head*, and even payment being ordered of the 
arrears, due to those who had commanded the parlia- 


gles of the f ing period?, During the interrapti 
of the roy aviniiaade The feudal dating thi 


4 This p was stsnmbled 4 Ibid, p.287. 
writs, al been ved by ibang Veil wt, a 
when Monk had first pro- _ # In the year 1656 a bill tut been or 
ye the ex dered to be into the pasliame 
‘cluded em writs had been for taking: away the court of wands and 
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These claims were accordingly abolished by the entire 
abrogation of the feudal tenures, from which they had 
resulted, a change begun in the year 1159 by Henry II. 
with the introduction of scutages, and thus at the expi- 
ration of five centuries completed by the convention- 
parliament. The excise at the same time, a revenue” 
first established by the long parliament to maintain the 
civil war, was settled on the crown™, the one half in 
perpetuity, as an equivalent for the emolument of ward- 
ships, the other during the life of the king. 

When this parliament, composed chiefly of Presby- 
terians", had been dissolved, the prevailing sentiment 
of loyalty influenced the elections, and a parliament was 
formed, of which it was the characteristic. In a crisis 
so dangerous to the freedom of the government it most 
fortunately happened, that the earl of Clarendon pos- 
sessed the confidence, and directed the counsels of the 
king. The moderation of that nobleman accordingly 
controlled the inconsiderate affection of the parliament", 
while his wisdom recommended the adoption of salutary 
laws, which had been introduced in the time of the 
republic. A regulation borrowed from the practice of 
that period’, by which the power of taxing the clergy 
was transferred from the convocation to the parliament, 
the parochial clergy being at the same time permitted to 
vote at elections of members of the house of commons, 
was an important improvement, as it simplified the ma- 
chinery of the government. 

The same distinguished minister, who was strongly 
attached to the established church, probably exercised 
his influence in promoting other arrangements", which 
ini ne DuchSiare tion "puree wll. 

the 1 Sinclair's Hist. of the Revenue, vol, 
i. pp. 318, 319. 

Somerville p. 4. 
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very directly prepared the great crisis of the succecding 
nm. The king, aware that he was to be restored. by, a 
junction of the Presbyterians with the Royalists, and 
desirdus of extending some favour to the Roman Ca- 
tholics, ‘had in a declaration issued at Breda promised 
indulgence for différences in religious opinion. In the 
first. parliament however, which le assembled, he dis- 
covered 2 disposition to a contrary policy, with which 
he found it expedient to concur. The disasters of the 
preceding period had impressed the Royalists very geno- 
rally with a persuasion, that’ the interests of monarchy 
and episcopacy, which had then fallen together, were 
inseparably united : a suspicion of the inclination of the 
king to employ the proposed indulgence of protestant 
dissenters a3 an occasion favourable to the religion of 
Rone, to which he was known to be partial, inflamed 
their opposition : and the intemperate triumph of their 
own re-establishment, after a long period of depression 
and distress, disposed them to disregard, notwithstand~ 
ing their recent service, the pretensions of those, to 
whom they ascribed all their past calamities, Three acts 
were accordingly passed, by which protestant dissenters 
were excluded from all civil corporations and, ecclesias- 
tical offices. By the corporation-act and the. test-act, 
passed in the year 1661, they were deprived of all op- 
nity of acquiring municipal privileges; by.a new 
Fad addiiooal act of ‘aniformity®, Saakytenee ininisters 
‘were cut off from all’ connexion with the established 
church, and two thousand ministers are said to have 
found themselves compelled to abandon’ beneficés, of 
which they were possessed. Tt deserves’ to abior 
a3 chitacteristie of this first parliament of Charles I1.*, 
Tha act of Eilsabeth required a de- everything contained in the book of ede 
of an gist 
Siar caenaae RIE tie cotta 
df. » dete 
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which they had acquired in the ecclesiastical establish- 
and the corporations, they were formed into a 
arty resolute to resist the arbitrary pretensions of the 
crown, though disciplined into moderation by their ex- 
perience of the futility of their past enterprises against 
the constitution. By giving to the episcopalian Protes- 
tants on the other hand the exclusive possession of those 
advantages, they were disposed to indulge that extrava- 
gant loyalty, by the Sain of which they were after- 
wards practically instructed to seck in a temperate ac- 
commodation of opposite systems the reconciliation of 
order and freedom, If there had been no distinct party 
of Presbyterians, there would not have been a power in 
the people ready to vindicate the constitution. If the 
Episcopalians had not been disengaged from the Presby- 
terians, there would not haye been a sufficient experi- 
ence of the mischief of an excessive attachment to the 
interest of the crown. 

For the entire development of the party attached to 
the crown, it was necessary that it should be separated 
from the Presbyterians on the one hand, and on the 

that the government should be detached from the 
Roman Catholics, whom Charles II. was much inclined 
to favour. The former operation, begun, as has been 
shown, by Clarendon, was completed by the test-law, 
enacted after his disgrace; the latter was afterwards 
eflected by the alarm of the popish plot. When both 
had been accomplished, the loyalty of the Episcopalians 
was freed from all reserve, being moderated neither by 
2 association with the Presbyterians, nor by a jealousy 
4 The hous of commons in the peace iar ylenge t peat! ner 
they ack uly eanplaived of (eo great trust and profit, aod expcially bo 
eee. sunt he Precaee e ot 
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In the year 1673, six years after the fall of Clarendon, 
we find in the parliament a steady opposition ®, excited 
by a jealousy of the conduct of the court in regard to 
the Roman Catholics. The test-law was accordingly 
enacted®, the Presbyterians giving it their support, 
though to their own prejudice, that they might exclude 
the Roman Catholics from the confidence of the crown. 
A bill was indeed afterwards brought in for the relief of 
the former, but it was defeated by a disagreement of the 
two houses, and the consequent adjournment of the par- 
liament, and the Presbyterians remained subject to that 
disqualification, which they had assisted to impose upon 
the Roman Catholics. 

When the jealousy of the Roman Catholics had served 
to complete the separation of the Presbyterians by giving 
birth to the test-law, they were themselves yet more 
effectually excluded from participation in the govern- 
ment by the pretended discovery of the popish plot. A 
charge of a plot to assassinate the king, massacre the 
Protestants, and place on the throne the duke of York in 
subordination to the pope”, brought forward in the 
year 1678, found in the fears of the people an abundant 
compensation for that real deficiency of evidence, which 
has caused it to be rejected by historians as a gross 
imposture. The king was forced to yield to the violence 


late, and early removed; the former in 
the’ year 1708, the latier in the year 
1780, In England the test-act was re- 
pealed in the year 1828. 

"The tea low required, as a qualif- 
‘ation for all civil offices of trust, that 
the sacrament of the eucharist should be 


rectived, jing to the form of the 
‘church of England, and that the doctrine 
oftransubstantiation should be renounced. 





‘The duke of York, who bad become a 
Roman Catholic in the year 1669, and 
had openly renounced the Protestant reli- 


gion in the year 1672, procured a pro= 
Yision to bo inserted in the at, excepting 
himself from its operation. —Life 
James I1,, from the original MSS. in 
Carleton House, vol. i, pp. 440, 630, 
Lond. 1816. Burnet, vol. i. pp. 245, 
246. 


‘Another plot, called the meal-tub- 
plot, from the place where some papers 
belonging to it were found, was brought 
forward ia the following year, but has 
been rejected by all historians. It was 

tended that this was a plot of the Pree- 
Fyterians. 
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‘of the fiublic opinion; tind ‘consent’ to the formal ‘ex- 
‘elusion of Roman Catholies from'both houses of parlia- 
ment. From this. time accordingly a free opportunity 
Srotedairacan cate i di 
e mischievous te of lisposi- 
tion, by which they were” impelled: to maigaify the ‘au- 
of the crown, 
» ‘The'king in'the mean time employed every expedient 
for overthrowing at once the constitution and. the reli- 
gion of his “country. ~ That he might extricate himself 
Foal ‘the control of his parliament, he had in the year 
1668 ‘entered into an ignominious negotiation, by which 
two years afterwards he became a pensioner of the 
French court ™, and then composed a confidential admi- 
istration’ of five persons, which received the apt 
denomination of the cabal, a word formed of the’initials 
‘of their respective designations. ‘The resources of the 
enletrte proved insufficient’ for defraying the 


government, % 

van act of bankruptey by shutting his exchequer", 
and had attempted to capture'a rich flect of the Duteh 
before any declaration of hostilities. He was accord- 
ingly in the year 1673 compelled to assemble his parlia- 
"on Aare arene annette 
offended the ‘people by various acts of 
particularly by peas a declaration for vey of 
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conscience, and had excited the jealousy of the house 
of commons by causing the chancellor of the exchequer 
to issue writs by his own authority, for supplying the 
vacancies in that body. An opposition appeared as 
soon.as the parliament had assembled, and a leader, sin- 
gularly qualified for animating and directing its efforts, 
speedily placed himself at its head. 

The earl of Shaftesbury, endowed with all the quali- 
ties which could enable him to lead a party, was re- 
strained by no principle from availing himself of every 
expedient for attaining his object*. Originally a 
royalist, he in the civil war attached himself to the 
parliament ; he was after the restoration selected to be a 
member of that odious administration, which was named 
the cabal ; and three years afterwards, when he had 
suggested to the king almost all the most violent 
measures of his government *, he became the champion 
of the adverse party, probably alarmed by some indica- 
tions of unsteadiness in the monarch *, who had begun 
to shrink from the enforcement of his counsels. His 
ardour Jong supplied the place of principle in main- 
taining his credit, his followers forgetting his past ver- 
satility in his present vehemence. 

In the prudent and moderate conduct of the opposi 
tion in the new parliament the influence of the political 
experience of the nation is plainly discoverable. The 


® Shaftesbury, said the king to him, quitted of shutting the exchequer, which 
when he fina te ‘office of chancellor, opens to ave fees oped by lord 

jou are the greatest rogueiuthe kingdom. Clifford. 

am of any subject, replied the chan- It is probable that his alarm was oc- 
callr— Somerville, p. 33. Mr. Fox, casioned chiefly by the unsteadiness of 
‘who seems to have regretted that he the king in regard to the writs. It is as- 
‘ould not represent him as a true patriot, serted that, when the new writs were is- 
snd cont that he was very far from sued by the speaker, he refused for some 
being the devil he is described, acknow- days to seal them, declaring it to be an. 


that he was very destitute of pub- infrenchment upon prerogative; and 
he virtue, and d with indifference when he was obliged to do it by his ma- 
Monarchical, arbitrary, or republican jesty's positive command, he went home, 


in les, ‘as best suited his ambition— ‘and turned his back upon the ealera— 
ist. of James 11., postscript to his pre- Somers's Tracts, vol. vii, p. 370, Lon, 
fe Lond, 1e0e) Se a ” 

™ He has been by later writers ac- 
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commons complied with the desire of the king in the 
choice of a speaker; they unanimously yoted a liberal 
supply for the relief of his necessities; and they ad- 
dressed him in the language of the most loyal and affec. 
tionate attachment.. They were not however backward 
in resisting the arbitrary measures of the king. They 
excluded the members returned npon the writs irregu- 
larly issued by the chancellor of the exchequer, and 
remonstrated boldly against the declaration of indul- 


. gence, which the king had professed himself determined 


to maintain. This firm moderation disconcerted the 
cabal. Shaftesbury, its most able member, attached 
himself to the rising party, and commenced a systematic 
‘opposition to the ministry, which was indeed over. 
powered at the end of ten years, but was soon after 
wards renewed with recovered energy, to bear a part ip 
the public deliverance. 

In the course of the opposition, thus maintained 
against the crown, a lasting and most valuable improve 
ment was introduced, by the enactment of the law 
known by the name of the act of habeas corpus. The 
Jong parliament had abolished the courts, which exer. 
cised a formally arbitrary jurisdiction; the present re- 
strained the constitutional tribunals from the arbitrary 
exercise of their acknowledged powers. A modification 
of this restriction was however required, because the 
exercise of an arbitrary power of imprisonment musi 
occasionally become necessary to the public safety, 
‘This further improvement was afterwards introduced by 
William ®, by obtaining from the parliament a temporary 
Siapeaaiea.st its operation. ‘ 

The commentator of the laws of England ™ has indeed 

% This act however was uot scraps * To the advantages mentioned in 
Sees Zeros 
Husa, by Lond John Keuwel,vb ip. bldg ‘i aca ‘the tend 

 somersille, p. 343, ‘our eivil and religioas Ubertiss the 
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which, without the concurrence or even privity of the 
former, concerted a scheme for assassinating the king 
and his broflier. The discovery of this conspiracy, 
which from the intended scene of execution has been 
named the Rye-house plot, involved in the same common 
accusition and destruction both those who were really 
conderned, and those others also, who had been driven 
to consider generally, whether a forcible resistance 
ought not to be opposed to the tyrainy of the govern- 
ment, but had never harboured the thought of assassina- 
tion, and had even declitied, as bloody and unwarrantable, 
the expedient of surprising the guards of the king. 
Among the latter fell the virtious lord Russell, whose 
general estimation was such, that his name would in the 
Opinion of the public have justified an open resistance, 
and whose apparent connexion with a band of assassins 
disparaged and disgraced for that very reason the party 
in opposition, beyond what could have been effected by 
the plainest conviction of any other individual. Even 
the consultation however about a plan of resistance, 
though abundantly provoked by the abuses of a govern- 
ment, which had become subservient to a foreign state 
for the purpose of executing a plan of doniestic des- 
potisii, was yet destitute of the indispensuble justification, 
which can alone be afforded by the genetal concurrence 
of the people. The necessity of resistance had not yet 
been generally felt by the community: an insurrection 
therefore must then have been an unavailing struggle 
against the existing authorities; and the project served 
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of Monmouth, there might have been no revolution, with 
its beneficial influences. 

The history of Scotland from the restoration to the 
union is scarcely at all connected with the aflairs of Eng- 
land ®, It was indeed soon perceived, that the force of 
the former country might be rendered instrumental in 
establishing arbitrary power in the latter, and with this 
design an act was procured from its enslaved parliament, 
for embodying a militia of twenty-two thousand men™, 
and empowering the privy council to send them whither- 
soever the honour or safety of the king might require, 
It was natural that, as they had been baffled by the 
Independents in their original plan of establishing their 
covenant in the neighbouring country, they should be~ 
come the zealous supporters of that royalty, by which 
their more successful rivals had heen in their turn de- 
pressed. The Scotish parliament accordingly”, which 
was convened soon after the restoration, proceeded at 
once to establish in their utmost extent the prerogatives 
of the crown; and, as the acts of two former parliaments 
were inconsistent with the design of altering the ecclesi« 
astical part of the constitution, and the particular repeal 
of their acts might cause an inconvenient alarm, a rescis- 
sory law was enacted for repealing the parliaments 
themselves, a5 injurious to the prerogative, or irregular 
in form. But, fortunately for the development of the 
English government, the affections of the Scots were 
wholly alienated by the extraordinary tyranny of their 
government, so that no disposition could exist among 
them, to support in the neighbouring country the pre- 
tensions of the common sovereign. 

Charles, though adverse to the presbyterian system of 
Feligion, was too little interested in matters of this kind, 


© Laing, vol. Hl p. 1. © Thid,, pp. 55, 64, * Thid, pp. 7, 
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to be inclined to interfere with the existing arrange- 
ments of the church of Scotland. To the influence of 
Clarendon ® accordingly has been chiefly attributed the 
determination to suppress that ecclesiastical establish- 
ment, which the king had solemnly accepted at the death 
of his father. Instead of merely claiming a presidency 
in the presbyteries™, which continued to be assembled, 
the prelates, whom James had thus moderately intro- 
duced, assumed under Charles II. an exclusive authority, 
the presbyters being reduced to act only as their officials. 
Three hundred and fifty ministers were, for opposing 
this alteration of the ecclesiastical system, ejected from 
their benefices; the people, dissatisfied with their suc- 
cessors, began to hold conventicles in the fields, that 
they might attend the worship of their former pastors ® ; 
and the military execution, to which they were subjected 
for their disobedience, drove them into an insurrection, 
which was a mere effort of despair, and but aggravated 
their sufferings. The supremacy of the crown™ was 
more formally established than in England, for an act of 
the parliament was procured, declaring the regulation of 
the church to be an inherent prerogative of the king. 
oned their residences, and contracted the 
savage habits of an unsettled and vagrant 


life.—Ibid., pp. 68, 69. In the year 1685 
@ wanguinal iod began, from which 





accounts have been trans- 





nitted. In the year 1664 an ambulatory 
court was constituted on the plan of the 
Ioquisition, and the western counties, 


hich continued refractory, were sub- 
jected to the violence of the soldiery at 
intervals during three years.—Ibid, pp. 
34,35, In the year 1676 letters of inter- 
‘communing were issued, by which the 
absent were cut off from all the inter~ 





tounes of society. Seventeen thousand 
Persons of either sex, and of every rank 
and description, were harassed in the 
west for attendance on conventicles, or 
for absence from church; and numbers 
of pervons outlawed themselves, or, terri- 


st the proscription of others, aban 


ale ave 
torians have averted their eyes with 
‘horror?’ nor has any certain computae 
tion been preserved of the number of the 
sufferers. The massacres too, which 
were begun in this reign, became more 
violent in that which succeeded ; and an 
expression ascribed to James was repeated. 
with horror, that it never would be well 
with Scotland, until the country south of 
the Forth were reduced to a hunting-field, 
—Ibid., p. 136—138, Hume has stated, 
that in the year 1682 more than two 
thousand persons’ were outlawed, on pre- 
tence of having had intercourse with rex 
bels.—Hist., vol 
56 Laing, vol. ii. p. 54. 
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As the Presbyterians were excluded from all influence 
by declarations and oaths, the most valuable privileges 
of the nation were at the same time relinquished” ; and 
the judicial power was likewise so dreadfully perverted, 
that a defence was rejected simply because it impeached 
the evidence produced on the part of the government. 
Government thus oppressive, while it neutralized that 
renewed attachment to royalty, by which the Scots might 
have been incited to interfere once more in the political 
combinations of England, had a further and important 
influence in detaching that people from the family of 
the Stuarts, and preparing them to concur in the revolu- 
tion, by which the Scotish dynasty was soon afterwards 
removed from the throne. As if to complete the alien- 
ation of the Scots, by directing their indignation perso- 
nally against the last prince of that dynasty, he was 
during the latter years of the reign of his brother invested 
with the government of that country, in which, by'the 
persecution and ruin of the earl of Argyle", he rendored 
the Presbyterians, whose leader that nobleman was, for 
ever irreconcilable. Ay 
The relation, in which Ireland stood to England, was 
different, and it accordingly experienced a diflerent 
management. That country had not yet exercised its 
chief influence on the English parties. It was accord- 
ingly neccesary, in the first instance, to secure the con- 
nexion of Ireland with the protestant government ¢ 
England by giving to the Irish Protestants a decisiv 
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_ z 10 this declaration the atithority of law, and ant 

settlement was accordingly passed in the year 
1662, modifying however in various particulars the 
briginal scheme, and subjecting the ative Irish to such 
a reduction of territory, as might supply the deficiency 
to —_ ‘rest. Three years afterwards the meastire was 
completed by an act of explanation, which was soon 
found to be necessary for amending aiid perfecting that 
of settlement. In this matiner was effected a revolution 
of property, by which the ascendency of the Protestants 
Was placed on the solid basis of tertitorial possession, the 
estites of the English, which before the war weré but 
equal to half of those of the Irish”, being at the conelu- 
sion of this arrangement niote than double those of the 


other party. 
To this eo measure the king was driven by the 
necessity of pensating services, which he could not 


but adevisnie He had however to disposition to 
depress the Roman Catholics, and even resisted the 
efforts of the Irish commons to exchide them from their 
house™, Bitt for adopting w system of atdthinistration — 
favourable to that party, it was necessary that the duke 
of Ormond should be removed from the sgoverinent 
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the{hing hadealready.conceived. With this.view he 
frp aoa ‘countenance’ (of) his)|government:'to) that 
pontion-of the Roman Catholics, which uider 
a ithe: pope ® was opposed to those, who 
to|\irenomnce) every. tenet inconsistent with 
their scivilh allogiances-and ‘especially the: power of de- 
‘posing princes claimed by the sce of Rome. He ake 
cordingly. granted. to: them commissions of the peace ®, 
headmitted them to dwell and'trade in corporate towns, 
and )-he»procured for them, not only admission: into the 
corporation of the metropolis, but even the command of 
that body, || Thisindulgence naturally inspired the hope 
of reversing the. sedestoeettenacecithe peopettofabe 
country, and «petition for that purpose was accordingly 
Geapuailied t¢ thsking? ofl'ba,people of England how- 
ever clamoured aguinst the conduct of the Irish govern- 
ment, (and, 2,remonstrance, of the) parliament of that 
country compelled. the ministérs to withdraw: for be sini 
ones from the Roman Catholics... | | 
‘the government of lord: Berkeley had Bi, 
‘his wn intrigue of the court most unexpectedly 
‘restored the duke of Ormond to the lieutenancy, the 
duke..of York finding no other competitor”, who might 
elon! aeigcera tore aia tre fo sap declric ol- 
missioned Peter Sate Featelscan — of his wssumod prow 
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the year 1667 by the peace of Breda. Though it did 
not reinstate the young prince, it shook the influence of 
the party”, which then governed the republic, and dis- 
posed the Dutch to look to him as the most eligible pre- 
sidenit of their state. 

In the following yet the foreigh policy of the king 
took a contfary direction, i negotiating the triple 
alliance with the Dutch republic and Sweden for re= 
sisting the ambition of France, which had just then 
begun to be displayed iti the invasion of the Spanish 
Netherlands. The Dutch were by this alliance with- 
drawn from that French cotinexion, which had supported 
the party opposed to the family of the prince. This 
purty continued indeed to hold the governinent, but no 

r aided by the influence of the court of France. 

is popular and wise polity did not long contintie to 
guide the counsels of the king, for in the year 1670 the 
cabal persuaded him to seek in @ close alliance with 
Franeé the means of establishing arbitrary power at 
home, and of changing the religion of the stite. War 
was accordingly tleclared against the Dutch in the year 
1672; atid the result Was that in the same year the prince 
was placed at the head of the republic, and his adver 
saties, the De Wits, were massacred by the populace. 

Two years afterwards the necessity of his affairs con- 
strained the king to endeavour to coneiliate his people 
by concluding a peace with the republic; and in the 
year 1675 he was induced by the same consideration to 
entertain a proposal, for marrying the prince to the 
elder daughter of his brother, whom, with her sister™, 
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he had, to satisfy the nation, obliged his brother to 
educate in the protestant faith. The marriage was com- 
pleted in the year 1677, which connected the prince 
with a princess, who would probably inherit the crown, 
the king having no legitimate children, and the duke no 
male issue. By this extraordinary combination of suc- 
cessive events was the prince first gradually raised from 
obscurity to power in his own country, and then closely 
connected with the crown of England, to which he had 
already some claim by his maternal descent from the 
father of the king. 

It has been remarked by Hume”, that Charles might, 
at the time of this marriage, have with ease preserved 
the balance of Europe; and it may be admitted that he 
might have maintained it for the time. But this consi- 
deration does not detract from the importance of the 
revolution of England, in its relation to the general 
policy of Europe. That event connected the domestic 
policy of the British government with the maintenance 
of a general system of equilibrium, and thus engaged 
these countries in a combination, which insured its per- 
manence. Charles might for his own time have re- 
strained the ambition of the French king. William, by 
effecting the revolution. of England, established a 
durable equipoise of political power. 


% Hist, of Kngland, vol. vii. p. 33. 
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Several correspandencies ese observed in the cha 
rt ‘of these two princes. They were both eagerly 
of arbitrary power, both became prosclytes to 
Gaaiica ot Bans and both were contented to seek 
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the future fortune of the government, he who should 
haye expected a favourable result, must have directed 
his attention to the character of the new prince, not to 
the cireumstances of the public. The rashness of the 
sovereign, in avowing and pressing forward the offensive 
cause of popery, he regarded as the redeeming principle 
of the state, which could be counteracted only by a want 
of moderation in the opposite party, Under the influ- 
ence however of this principle most extraordinary was. 
the rapidity, with which the gloom was dissipated, which 
bebertied on the prospects of the nation, for four years 
not elapsed, when the revolution constituted the 
‘ightest epoch of the liberties of England, 
peculiar character of James was not indeed left 
to operate. by its own influence, unaided by the excite- 
‘ment of contingent circumstances. Within a yery few 
months from the commencement of his reign, two simul- 
taneous invasions of Scotland and England, of the former 
country under the duke of Argyle, of the latter under 
the duke of Monmouth, gave by their discomfiture that 
strength and encouragement to the king, which are 
always the results of unsuccessful rebellion, With the 
lives of these two noblemen * eyery hope of resisting 
the absolute power of the king seems to have been ter- 
minated; and the king appears to have then felt himself 
sufficiently secure to take decided measures in favour of 
the Roman Catholics, though at the hazard of offending 
the party of the established church, by which he had 
been hitherto supported against all dissenters. Lord 
Rochester accordingly, the son of the lord chancellor 
Clarendon, and high in the esteem of the party of the 
church, declared that from the defeat of the rebellion he 


had ceased to be ‘intrusted with the confidential commu- 
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cultivated a friendly intercourse with the government, 

- which had thus disgraced itself, they might most natu- 
rally expect to be themselves objects of similar vio- 
lences. 


While Lewis XIV. thus alarmed the Protestants of 
Great Britain, his overbearing ambition, in grasping at 
the dominion of the continent of Europe, raised into 
importance that distinguished prince, who rescued from 
oppression the liberties of these countries. So long as 
Spain was formidable, the protection of France was 
desirable to the Dutch republic, aud a French interest 
accordingly predominated in the government; but 
France had at length become the object of apprehension, 
the party connected with France was consequently de- 
prived-of authority, and the prince of Orange, whose 
family that government had persecuted, found his per- 
sonal interest identified with the independence of his 
country. 

The other continental states were at the same time 
sufficiently interested in observing the same plan of 
policy. Austria and Spain were alarmed at the am- 
bition of France; the Protestant states were specially 
excited to resistance by the complaints of the exiled 
Huguenots ; and even the Roman pontifl, forgetting the 
merit of persecution in his indignant sense of the inde= 
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dered, that the Roman Catholics were judged by Sir 
William Temple to be scarcely the hundredth part of 
the lation of England”, and not to be even the 

undredth part of that of Scotland. His imme- 
diate dependence was placed on that doctrine of abso- 
lute submission, which was professed by the csta- 
blished church ; nor did it occur to him that this tenet, 
which had ‘been embraced in opposition to the protes« 
tant dissenters, might give way when it should be ren= 
dered instrumental to the triumph of the church, of 
Rome. But his grand dependence was placed on the 
superior number of the Roman Catholics in Ireland, 
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The lords presently canght, from the commons the new, 
spirit of freedom, and determined to reconsider the 
speech delivered by the king at the commencement of 
the session, in which they had overlooked an intimation. 
of his intention of dispensing with the tests. James, 
then became so, alarmed with the apprehension of a 
parliamentary opposition to his favourite measure, that, 
he determined to forego an uncompleted grant of seven 
hundred thousand pounds, and to free himself fromthe 
embarrassment by an immediate prorogation, which ie 
four others was followed by a dissolution. 

The king, having failed to procure a sanction rien 
the parliament, had recourse to the judges, for which, 
purpose a concerted action was brought, against.a 
Roman Catholic, Sir Edward Hales", who) had, acs) 
cepted the commission of colonel. Though a dispensing. 
power was acknowledged by the law. of England to: 
belong. to the crown, and was indeed first exeluded, by 
the bill of rights, which followed the revolution, yet the, 
case of the power exercised by James was so peelings 
that it was deemed necessary to displace four of, the 
judges, before this cause should. be anit forward for 
trial. A decision favourable to the pretension of the 
crown was then obtained; but the public felt thata disy 
pensing power exercised so extensively was in effect a 
power of repealing, which would destroy the legislative 
character of the ‘parliament, and that if it could, be 
applied to a statute, which was regarded as. the barrier 
of the established religion under a popish sovereign, all 
the security of that asligioa) was abandoned, to the dise 
cretion of the crown. iy ooranhd 

In Ireland the measures at James were even less 
reserved, as it was chiefly from that country that he 
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of the militia. He then proceeded to introduce Roman 
Catholivs into corporations, and invest them with magis- 
tracies and pated eaices in er at the law 
iring that in these cases the oath o! 
stl be administered, Talbot, a Roman Catholic, 
created earl of Tyrconnell, was next commissioned to 
regulate the army independently of the lord-lieutenant, 
which he executed by composing it almost wholly of 
Roman Catholies ; and was soon afterwards himself in- 
trusted with the government, the popish delegate of a 
popish sovereign, while fifteen hundred families of Pro- 
testants judged it necessary to abandon their country in 
the train of his predecessor. From this time the most 
violent measures were employed for transferring [ta the 
Roman Catholics the ascendency ™, which had been ene | 
joyed by the Protestants. At length Tyreonnell pro- | 
posed to assemble « parliament for the express pur 
of repealing the act of settlement ; but this scheme was 
successfully resisted in the privy council of England. 
While Ireland was thus actively concerned in the — 
operations, which ended in the revolution, the direct 
agency of Scotland was suspended’, except so fur a5 
the invasion of Argyle forced onward that of Mon~ 
mouth. When James held the government of that 
country he had, in hostility to the Presbyterians, pro= 
cured the enactment of a test, which recognised, togethes= 
with the ecclesiastical supremacy of the king, his uncon— 
trolled and absolute dominion. An atrocious n 
ecclesiastical and civil, had subdued that spirit 
dependence, which formerly had operated so powerfully 
on the government of England, except only when thot 
hereditary persecution of the duke of Argyle, ‘cates 
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ss the chief of the Presbyterians, drove him into his 
rash and unsuccessful enterprise. It had indeed been a 
favourite scheme of the royal brothers to convert that 
country, equally as Ireland, into an instrument of the 
subjugation of England ; and with this view an act had 
in the preceding reign been procured from the enslaved 
parliament for embodying a militia of twenty-two thou- 
sand men™, and committing the disposal of it to the 
privy council. But the example of oppressive govern- 
ment exhibited in that country produced a contrary 
effect, alarming the apprehensions of the English, and 
giving additional force to the representations, by which 
their patriots were endeavouring to excite among them 
a spirit of resistance. 

The tyranny of the government of Scotland, it is 
remarkable, gave being in that country to a law of 
entails", which in England it had been long customary 
toelude. The nobles, who had been basely subservient 
to the crown in creating a multiplicity of retrospective 
treasons, began at length to fear, that they might become 
the victims of their own servility, and passed an act for 
‘ecuring the succession of lands, that their families at 
least might be protected from ruin. This act is still in 
full operation, and it is estimated that more than a fifth, 
oreven a third part of the territory, is covered by such 
provisions. Entails, which in England had been a 
Teult of the independence of a feudal nobility, and had 
lost their operation in the change of the character of the 
wistocracy, were thus in Scotland the late effect of 
modern oppression. 

The king, in the second year of his reign, found him- 
elf involved in a struggle with the established church 
of England, to which he had been mainly indebted for 


™ Laing, vol. ii. p. 55, © Ibid. pp. 149, 150, 
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‘ik succession tothe crown.’ When he had discovered. 
thatthe measures, which he had taken in favour of the 
church of Rome*, especiully in Ireland, had excited its 
jealousy: and opposition; he issued an order inhibiting 
inflammatory sermons.’ When’ again the bishop’ of 
London had refused to enforce this order by summarily 
suspending’'an obnoxious preacher, he established an 
ecclesiastical commission with unlimited authority over 
the church; though such a commission had in the reigh 
of Charles I. been abolished by Inw; with ‘an’ express 
prohibition of creating any similar jurisdiction in) all 
future time. By this’ commission both: the bishop and 
the preacher were suspended, and the king’ proceeded 
in his course. Not content with granting dispensations 
to individuals®, he issued a declaration of genertl \in- 
dulgence, suspending at once every penal statute) in 
ecclesiastical affairs, though inthe preceding reign’ the 
remonstrances of the parliament had twice caused such 
a proceeding to be retracted. On this occasion James 
sought the support of the protestant dissenters, but 
their eyes had been opened to the ultimate mischief of 
the measure by the unreserved conduct of the king: im 
the government of Scotland, where the) implicit sub- 
mission of the Lhe eesge-yi appeared sto» redder 
caution | less necessary. ” 
‘The whole power in retin having been committed 
tothe Roman Catholies®, the chief ministers in Scotland 
haying been converted to popery, and in England 
Breat = = and ‘military, ig oea turned 
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he had. not resolved, as if under the influence of an in- 
_fatuation, to render the established church the instru> 
ment of its own downfall, by requiring the bishops to 
eause it to be published in the churches, This mandate, 
so fitted to expose the clergy to hatred and contempt, 
exceeded their notion of obedience. It was resisted, and 
the power of James was at an end. The archbishop of 
Canterbury and six of the bishops petitioned to be 
excused; the king brought them to trial for uttering a 
seditious libel in presenting their petition; and their 
acquittal, which was hailed by the acclamations even of 
his own army, was the signal of the revolution, 

A few days before the acquittal of the bishops an 
event had occurred, which disposed the minds of the 
Protestants to adopt some decisive measure for their 
security. So long as the king had no male issue, they 
consoled themselves with the hope, that their interest 
might be retrieved under his daughter, who had been 
educated « Protestant, and was married to a prince of 
the same religion. By the birth of a son this hope was 
taken from them, and they began to feel, that the 
security of their religion required some interposition, by 
which the regular course of the royal suecession should 
be interrupted. The Roman Catholics at the same 
time, as they conceived a more sanguine hope of the 
permanence of theit present prosperity, were encouraged 
to uct with greater violence, and thus to alarm yet more 
the apprehensions of the Protestants. Some mysterious 
cireumstances also, accompanying the birth of the prince, 
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involved the king in the odious imputation of imposing 
upon his people a supposititious child, seeking thus 
the gratification of his bigotry even in the violation of 
natural affection. These were the immediate effects of 
the appearance of a male heir. Its remoter operation 
consisted in furnishing a future pretender to the crown, 
by which the alarm of the Protestants was maintained 
long after the revolution. 

As the precipitate violence of James brought the go- 
vernment to the crisis of revolution, go had the fittest ima- 
ginable agent been prepared for effectuating the change. 
In his infancy divested of his dignities in consequence 
of the hostile requisitions of Cromwell®, who perse- 
cuted him for hig connexion with the Stuarts, and after- 
wards sacrificed to the advantage of a connexion with 
France by the very princes, whom his father had as- 
sisted in restoring to the throne of the triple kingdom, 
the prince of Orange was detached equally from the two 
extreme parties, which contended for the government. 
He was by birth and profession a Presbyterian, but his 
habits had been formed in a tolerating government, and 
a liberal toleration was the avowed principle of his 
conduct. As the arbitrary and bigoted schemes of the 
two latter princes of the house of Stuart had rested on a 

dishonourable connexion with the government of France, 
60 was the whole policy of William, by the very neces- 
tity of his peculiar situation, inseparably united with the 
cause of the protestant religion, and the maintenance of 
the liberties of Europe. Even the possession of the 
throne of these countries appeared to him important, 
oaly as it might render him more able to secure these 
two grand objects of his existence. Cold and unin- 
® Hume, vol. vii. p. 262. tuations of trust and power, though he 


™ This however did not extend to the would have consented to the repeal of the 
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teresting, he attracted no party by popularity of man- 
nets; but these countries had been long in a state of 
‘exeitement, and the phlegmatic virtues of 
William may have administered the best'sedative to the 
ic agitations. Even his frequent want of success in 
military operations may be considered ‘as belonging to 
his ‘character, as the negotiator, rather than the warrior 
of Europe, for success, if it did not tempt him to assume 
the latter character, would at least have rendered him 
legs dependent onthe combinations of poliey- A 
“In reviewing the causes, which co-operated to effect 
the British revolution, the mind must be astonished at 
their number, their diversity, and’ their extent!’ The 
ambition of Lewis XIV. had disposed! not ouly ‘the 
Dutch to seck in the revolution of the British govern- 
ment new means of resistance, but also the other states 
of the continent to unite with the republic in a conf 
deracy, which oceupied the attention of France, and con- 
cealed the preparations of the prince of Orange. While 
a political interest influenced generally the coufederated 
States, an additional and more powerful motive was 
futnished to the Protestants by the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, which sent every where among them 
the victims of the bigotry and violence of the French 
monarch; the very money necessary for defraying 
the expenses of the expedition ®, was supplied without 
delay from the private funds of those refugees of reli< _ 
gion, who had sought protection in the provinces of the 
Dutch. The Roman pontiff on the other hand, dis- 
satisfied with the independence of the Gallican church, 
and offended by the haughtiness of the French monarch, 
was induced to countenance the overthrow of the most 
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country, but also extricated the revolution from the 
embarrassments of a metaphysical discussion. 

The existence of an original contract between the 
sovereign, and the people was indeed asserted by the 
commons, and was, though reluctantly, admitted by the 
lords; and surely, though Paine presumed to assert, 
that we have no constitution, because we have no de- 
tailed specification of principles of government, syste~ 
matically arranged in a formal distribution of powers, 
yet never has a nation existed, which could boast so 
repeated, and so ancient recognitions of its liberties. 
But, though the doctrine of an original contract was op« 
posed to the iets of a divine and indefeasible 
authority, and had even been long before maintained by 
Hooker®, in opposition to the pretension of the divine 
tight of the presbytery in the church, yet so cautiously 
did the English commons avoid the metaphysical sub= 
tleties, which have sinee become popular, that they 
contented themselves with asserting simply the trath of 
the principle, while they inferred the vacancy of the 
throne, with a designed ambiguity, from the violation 
of fundamental laws, and from the voluntary departure 
of the king, as well as from his infraction of this original 
contract: Even in proceeding on all these grounds ™ it 
was the opinion of the celebrated Somers, afterwards 
lord Somers, that the world could be satisfied only by 
showing, that they were justified by a precedent, which 
had occurred almost a century before in the government 
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of Sweden, when Sigismond and his family were re- 
nounced in circumstances differing from those of James 
only in being less aggravated ®. 

The Scots“, who could not allege that James had 
withdrawn himself from a kingdom, in which he had 
not resided, and who had been outraged by the severe 
oppression exercised ever since the restoration, indulged 
the original independence of their principles in the 
adoption of the more explicit declaration, that James by 
his misconduct had forfeited the crown. As the force 
of Ireland had been enlisted on the part of the king, its 
unhappy destiny was to become the scene of the hostile 
struggle of the rejected sovereign and his people, and, itt 
the subsequent depression of the majority of its own 
population, to suffer the heavy penalty of its adherence 
to a cause disowned by the constitution. 

The separate movements of the British government 
were at this time sufficiently completed, for enabling it to 
sustain an important part in the general combinations of 
Europe and of the world. In these it was at once en: 
vaged by the advancement of the prince of Orange to 
the throne, for this prince was the prime agent of all 
the negotiations, by which the independence of the 

other states of Europe was maintained against the am- 
bition of France. Wonderful indeed was the adaptation 
of independent operations, by which the general arrange- 
ment of the policy of the continent and the special modi- 
fications of the British government were brought seve- 
nally to a crisis, at the same precise time, and in the 
person of the same prince, so that it was a natural and 
direct result, that the two systems of movements should 
have been then connected, and the British government, 
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in its improved form, immediately have been constituted 
a principal agent in a new and improved order of poli- 
tical relations. In a period of eighty-five years, begin- 
ning with the accession of the first prince of the family 
of the Stuarts, the continental states maintained the 
great struggle of the German war, and arranged the 
combinations of the peace of Westphalia, by which it 
was concluded; and in the same period the British 
government experienced the two alternate movements, 
by the one of which it was carried to the extreme of 
republicanism, by the other to the contrary extreme of 
despotism. While these two processes were separately 
performed, preparation was also made for their combi- 
nation by the formation and growth of the Dutch repub- 
lic, and by the connexions, which procured for its stadt- 
holder an interest in the succession of the British crown. 
An ancient infidel is said to have been conyerted from 
atheism to a persuasion of the existence and providence 
of God, by amtemplatiog: the wonderful contrivance of 
the human skeleton. Here is the skeleton of a most 
interesting period of the history of our species. The 
living men, who were its muscles and its tendons, have 
long perished; nothing remains except the dry and 
naked skeleton preserved in the records of a by-gone 
age; but im this are manifested an arrangement and an 
adaptation, which bespeak a wisdom and a foresight far 
exceeding the speculations of the human intellect. 

Two important distinctions appear to characterise the 
period of the federal policy of Europe, which was at 
this time commenced, One of these is obviously that it 
gave to the system a central body, which might best 
maintain its movements, the external and internal re- 
sources of France best qualifying and entitling it to act 
a the principal member; the other, that it constituted a 
maritime and commercial state the restraining power, 
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the earlier part of the sixteenth century had been pointed 
out by Bacon. Among the minuter phenomena of 
nature he examined with surprising ingenuity the pro- 
perties of light, applying his grand discoyery of the 
difference of refrangibility to the improvement of the 
telescope ; and in the greater operations of the material 
universe he first perceived the connexion of the planetary 
movements with the principle of terrestrial gravitation “, 
and was thus enabled to construct a system of physical 
astronomy, which later mathematicians haye perfected 
and verified. The yery processes, by which he attained 
his purposes, were not less novel than his discoveries. 
In forming his theory of light he devised experiments 
unlike any, which had been previously instituted. In 
constructing his mathematical system of the universe he 
perfected the geometrical reasoning of the ancients, 
and, when the powers of geometry and of the ordinary 
algebra proved insufficient for his sublime enquiry, he 
invented another mode of reasoning “, by which he pro- 


more convenient in its use, and more extended in its 
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which Newton has accomplished, the su- 
‘of his mind may seem to be best estimated 
in the actual state of physical science 
re, because in these instances 
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From their respective degrees of power in refracting 
light“, he was led to conceive that the diamond is 
wliolly, and water partly, composed of an inflammable 
substance ; and the improved chemistry of our age has 
accordingly ascertained, that the former is pure carbon, 
and may be wholly consumed, and that the latter is 
formed partly of inflammable air. In his own science of 
light also he was, from the peculiarity of the refractive 
power of Iceland-crystal “, led to anticipate the discovery 
of the polarisation of the rays of light, which attributes 
to corpuscles, minute beyond all imagination, sides pos- 
sessed of contrary qualities, like the contrasted poles of 
magnetic substances, 

While Newton was thus engaged in disclosing to the 
world the secrets of material nature, Locke was applying 
to the examination of the human mind the same process 
of observation, and giving a beginning to the modem 
metaphysics. Encouraged by the bold independence 
of the French philosopher Des Cartes, but with equal 
independence rejecting the novel theories“, which that 
philosopher had substituted for the old, he investigated 
by actual experience the proceedings of the under- 
standing in the acquisition of knowledge, prescribed 
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bounded and confined. Defects, at the 


Essay on the Human Understanding, 
s a noble and instructive monument of 
observation. 
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iment, which was long esteemed as the 

of the British revolution. While the suc- 
by that event was threatened by the 

ons of the exiled family, and the world had not 
cted in the evils of a subverted govern- 
principles of this treatise were not very 
unined, and it was admitted to be the plea 


bigotry of James II. It has however been 
that the theory of government, which 
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theory of our social relations appear to be, that every 
civilised man is born in, and for society ; that every social 
combination of men, which possesses the efficient vigour 
of a government, is preferable to anarchy, and therelore 
is entitled to support; and that revolution is justifiable 
only when a government has, from whatsoever cause, so 
lost its efficiency, that violence cannot be necessary for 
accomplishing the change. These principles are suffi- 
cient to justify the British revolution, for the military 
force employed was competent only to the prevention of 
disorder, Modern experience would not encourage us 
to embrace others less favourable to the stability of 
existing governments. 

Of these two founders of English philosophy it should 
be remarked, that both were strongly attached to the 
Christian religion, and both exercised their faculties in 
illustrating the sacred writings. If the mathematician 
was too much disposed to seek in the sublime doctrines 
of our religion truths as precise and distinct, as he 
found in his favourite science, if the metaphysician was 
too eager to persuade himself, that they must be strictly 
consonant to the natural apprehensions of his reason, 
yet each was sincere and zealous in his belief of its 
divine original and its paramount importance. The phi- 
losophy of the British empire has been from its first 
formation the ally of Christianity. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Of the history of France, from the accession of Lewis XIII. in the 
year 1610, to the death of cardinal Mazarin in the year 1661. 


Lewis XIII. king, in the year 1610.—Richelien minister, 1624.—The Protestants 
finally reduced, 1629.—Cardinal Mazarin minister, 1612—Lewis XIV. king, 
1643.—War of the Fronde begun, 1648.—Ended, 1652,—The death of cardinal 
Mazarin, 1661, i 


Tue history of France has been reviewed to the death of 
the celebrated Henry IV., which occurred eight years be~ 
fore thecommencement of the great warofGermany. From 
that time, through the long period of fifty-one years, end- 
ing with the death of cardinal Mazarin, the government 
seems to have made preparation for the splendid exer- 
tions of the reign of Lewis XIV., which procured for 
France the predominance in the later period of the 
federative policy of Europe. By the death of the car- 
dinal the king became emancipated from the tutelage, 
in which he had been held by the cautious policy of 
that minister, and was left at liberty to engage in those 
eaterprises of ambition, which changed the general 
system of political relations. 

The edict of Nantes, which had guaranteed to the 
Protestants of France a political existence, and even a 
kind of republican independence’ in the heart of the 
kingdom, could be but a temporary arrangement. It 
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gave to the Protestants the habit of acting as a body, 
and it animated them with the confidence belonging to 
successful resistance; but it presented them to the 
government in a hostile and alarming position, and was 
sure to bring against them the full exertion of its power, 
as soon as they should have lost Henry IV, their friend 
and protector. Lewis XIII. accordingly was scarcely 
seated on the throne, when the court began to adopt 
measures unfriendly to the Protestants. As the king 
was then only nine years old, the government was ad- 
ministered by his mother in the character of regent. 
This princess immediately embraced a new plan of 
policy, by courting the alliance of Spain, with the royal 
family of which country she negotiated two treatics of 
marriage, one for the young king, the other for his sister 
Her change of policy alarmed the Protestants *, already 
by the assassination of Henry IV. convinced of the 
relentless bigotry of their adversaries ; and they in con- 
sequence commenced hostilities, which at the end of 
seventeen years were concluded by the entire reduction 
of their party. 

The reign of Lewis XIII., which was extended to 
thirty-three years, may notwithstanding be considered 
as a perpetual minority, the superior mind of Richelieu 
having succeeded to the authority previously exercised, 
first by the queen regent, and then by a favourite, and 
haying to the end of his life, which preceded the death 
of the king by only six months, maintained an entire 
ascendency. Even after the death of this minister * his 
influence survived, and determined the choice of his 
successor, the cardinal Mazarin. Richelieu indeed 
deserved to govern the kingdom and the king. Com- 
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in his views, and vigorous in his measures, 

to order an unsettled government, developed 
atl latent energies, and directed them 
tele adjustment of the political interests 


is on the other hand does not seem to have been 

in understanding, and, having acquired the sur- 

= of the just, must have been respected for his moral 
Though indeed he appears to have been by 

ature* destined to be directed by others, he was how- 
r from being a mere puppet’, guided mechani- 





by whoever happened to be near him. He is 
deseribed by historians* as passive in the general 
habits of his character, but yet struggling from time to 
time against the ascendency of his minister, and yield. 
ing to him only in a conviction of the wisdom of his 
measures. Inert, but not destitute of the ability of a 
sovereign; sensible of the merit of his minister, yet 
struggling against his superiority ; such was the mo- 
march, whose reign, begun by a feeble and distracted 
Tegeney, was afterwards by the genius of Richelieu 
rendered the period of the maltation of the royal autho- 
nity at home, and distinguished abroad for the successful 
exertion of the power of France in adjusting the inte- 
1s of Europe, To the actual circumstances of his 
country he was particularly suited®. He would have 
weak for the embarrassing situation of his father 

y IV., and too circumspect for the brilliant career 

eau tows XIV. ; but his cold and cautious pru- 
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donee qualified him to establish the yet tottering throne 
of the one, and to prepare his country for the splendid 
exertions of the other. 

The regency of the queen-mother, and the ministry 
of the favourite, by whom she was succeeded, formed a 
fit prelude for the administration of Richelieu. Fond 
of intrigue, but ignorant of true policy, the queen, her- 
self an Italian”, abandoned herself to a partiality for 
an obscure hative of her own country, and drove from 
her court into a sort of imperfect rebellion" the gran- 
dees of both the great parties, which had long agitated 
the state. These grandees were however very different 
from their fathers, who had contended for dominion. 
Theirs was a struggle only for ascendency at court", for 
they had already proved by their subserviency to # 
favourite, that they were actuated by no other principle 
than an unsatisfied avidity. To pacify the malecontents” 
an assembly of the states was convened, the last except 
that which in the year 1789 subverted the government. 
Destitute of all interest in the public welfare'’ this 
assembly just served to prove to the people of France 
its entire inutility, and to explode all reliance upon an 
expedient so unavailing. But at the moment", in which 
these cabals seemed to threaten the kingdom with the 
calamities of a distracted government, appeared the 
Superior genius, by whose commanding administration 
every was rectified, these very agitations bei 
fetleed  Reteahtl to the exaltation of the roy: 
alithority. 

The ecclesiastical state, in which Richelieu had en- 
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gaged forbade him to aspire to the possession of inde- 
pendent power, and in France it would not then have 


Bietiatie: asihtagy dcetel ote aggreodioeact 
The minister accordingly to the " 
of his sovereign all the resources of a mind, capable of 
‘and subduing the resistance of a discontented 
n The king on the other hand, who, when he 
first assumed the government had attached himself for 
a short time to a favourite” as little capable of directing 
it, as the favourite of his mother, confided thencefor- 
= ape not implicitly, the management of affairs 
geal of his minister. The vigour of the minister 
was thus controlled by the circamspection of the mo- 
narch, and the violent measures employed for the redue- 
tion of a turbulent aristocracy, were felt by the public 
to have been rather suggested by the minister, than 
dictated by the sovereign. 
The reduction of the Protestants“ was a principal 
object of his administration, for their privileges rendered 
them formidable to the state, and useful allies to every 
pl the discontented. He proposed this object 
fever a8 a politician, not as a persecutor. He re- 
solved’ to deprive them of all political strength os a 
Party, but he did not exclude them from ai entire tole- 
mtion as a sect. In accomplishing this purpose, he 
‘preparation for that other, of reducing the nobles, 
ich was at the time perceived by one of that order. 
- For bringing the nobility to depend upon the crown™, 
Iwextended over the whole kingdom an active aystem 


ak and employed even the administration of 
tice as the instrument of his policy, reducing to prac- 
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tice the maxims of government, which Machiavelli had 
inculeated, and either destroying on the scaffold, or 
sending into exile, every noble, who would not be sub- 
seryient to his will, Even the mother of the king”, 
forced into a necessitous banishment, exhibited a stri- 
king example of the futility of all attempts to oppose 
this extraordinary minister, which confounded the 
schemes of his enemies. 

The assembly of the states, convened in the year 1614, 
scems as if it had been held only for justifying the arbi- 
trary policy of Richelieu, by demonstrating that the 
aggrandisement of the royal power was the only con- 
stitutional improvement, accommodated to the cireum- 
stances of France. The great trunk of the modern policy 
of Europe appears to have been unavoidably disqualified 
for those nicer processes of political combination, which 
might be elaborated in some of its branches. The feu- 
dal habits, which were indispensably prevalent in the 
central government of the system, seem to have been 
incapable of furnishing any other result, consistently 
with the unity of the government, than the establishment 
of amilitary monarchy, In this government accordingly 
the administration of Richelieu was, what the revolution 
of the year 1688 was in our own, the crisis which closed 
the long series of the public agitations, and gaye to the 
constitution the perfection belonging to its principles. 
It did not erect a system of civil liberty, for the ground~ 
work of civil liberty did not exist among the Prench; 
but it gave consistency and vigour to the monarchy, 
enabling it to be the instrument of much domestic im- 
provement, and to maintain with Austria a successful 
struggle for predominance in the gencral combination of 
European policy. 
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haietcl er ie effects of his government were in part 
Richelieu himself. He* procured the 
éstablishment of the French academy, and furnished it 
with endowments and privileges, which secured its sta 
Wility. To him was France indebted for the first 
oh omalad maritime commerce, when it had 
‘been wholly by two centuries of foreign or 
domestic war. To animate the enterprise of the people, 
he caused himself to be appointed superintendent of 
commerce, interested himself in the undertakings of 
companies associated under his protection, 

and time before his death formed by the conso- 
lidation of all these societies the company of the Indies. 
But the splendid and distinguished object of his admi- 
nistration was his strenuous exertion of the power of 
France for the reduction of the then predominating 
greatness of the house of Austria. To this all the mea- 
sures of his policy appear to have been subordinate. 
‘The French Protestants he deprived of an independence 
fot compatible with the unity of the government; the 
freat nobles he brought down from their feudal haughti- 
ess to an acknowledgment of the supremacy of the 
; the various resources of the country, 

which he governed, he sedulously cultivated and im- 
proved : all these efforts however found a common result 
inthe exertions, by which the ambition of Austria was 
twisted, and compelled to confine itself within limits 
Priseribed by the general interests of Europe. As the 
adininistration of Richelieu constituted in the history of 
France a crisis, corresponding to that of the revolution in 
aed of England, so was it likewise the period, in 
\ government of the former country was success- 
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fully opposed to the predominance of Austria, as towards 
the close of the same century the reign of William, with 
similar success, opposed the resources of the improved 
government of these countries to the usurping ambition 
of France. 

It was perhaps unavoidable, that the first efforts to 
constitute a system of federative policy should be per- 
verted by that unprincipled policy, which regards expe- 
diency as a sufficient justification of unprovoked aggres+ 
sion, It is indeed not unnatural that a statesman, who 
must be guided by a consideration of expediency even 
in maintaining an unequivocal right, should be brought 
to think, that it is in every case a justifying principle of 
political conduct. A melancholy series of ynwarrant- 
able aggression may accordingly be traced from Riche= 
liew’s encroachment on the independence of Savoy" 
through the treaty proposing to partition the territories 
of Spain at the close of the same century, and the actual 
partitions of Poland in that which succeeded, to the 
grand consummation of this mischievous policy in the 
establishment of the dominion of France oyer almost the 
whole of western Europe. May we hope that mankind, 
instructed by the calamities with which this spurious 
policy at Jength overwhelmed the continent of Europe, 
will learn to separate from it the true principles of a 
balanced policy, and to form a system not containing 
within itself the cause of its own dissolution? 

It is remarkable that three contemporary monarchs of 
this period suffered themselves to be guided by their 
respective ministers; the king of France by cardinal 
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Richelieu, the king of Spain by count Olivarez, and the 
king of England by the duke of Buckingham. It may 
be added, that the very various characters of the minis~ 
ters appear to have borne an apt correspondence to the 
respective situations of the three countries. France, 
which was then struggling to repress the inordinate 
ambition of Austria, and to place itself in the station of 
protector of the liberties of Europe, was governed by the 
profound and energetic policy of Richelieu. Spain, 
which assisted in maintaining the cause of Austria, but 
was in each successive year receding further from the 
pre-eminence, which it had enjoyed in the preceding 
century, was administered by the rash vigour of Olivarez, 
an unequal, but not contemptible antagonist, England, 
which had then little or no concern with the political 
interests of the continent, and was tending rapidly 
towards the crisis of its domestic agitations, was directed 
by the vain imbecility of Buckingham. The active 
genius of the cardinal appears also to have been exerted 
in every direction around the country, which he super- 
intended. While he negotiated with the Dutch, the 
Danes, and the Swedes, and assisted them in their hos- 
tilities against Austria in Germany, he attacked the 
Austrian power in Italy, he waged a successful war 
against Spain, he supported, though he did not insti- 
gate’, the insurrection of Calabria, and he connected 
himself with the Puritans of England *, with the Cove- 
nanters of Scotland”, and probably with the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland. 
Lewis XIII., who had been so much guided by this 
extraordinary minister, survived him but a few months, 
and then transmitted his kingdom to a minority, of which 


® This appears from the narrative of locke, in his Memorials, p. 22. London, 
deasn, is in volutioni di Catalogue, 1682. 
© Hallam, vol i, p. 20, note, 
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another cardinal exercised the exclusive directions “His= 
toriansrappear'to have) delighted: in contrasting the sub 
tle and insinuating poli¢y of Mazarin to the’ bold-and 
overbearing energy of Richelieu. No two: able*minis« 
ters could have been more different, yet thesystemr of 
ic inieasures ” was not-chan| Mazarin had 
been the pupil of Richelien, he had adopted in all things 
his principles of policy, and he pursued: them with not 
Jess ardour and’ constancy, though with a-cautious and 
temporising address. The artful ‘management of +the 
Italian accordingly completed, what. had-been began by 
the daring vigour of the French cardinal; the two éccle« 
siastics being’ alike disposed to exalt the royal authority 
on the humiliation of the nobles ahd the parliament of 
Paris. t tide Nake 
Mazarin could not have sddquatetr i edischarged “the 
fanction.of his predecessor, who had died at the endof 
the year! 1642, between five and. six’ years: bofore' ‘the 
termination of the protracted negotiations of Westphalia 
When however these negotiations liad begun to Bevimis 
portant, and the war to be subordinate to their 
the crafty genius of Mazarin-was best fitted to conduet 
Sevipbaniocaics to a conclusion, which: is‘ the true 
— the federative policy of Europe, New distut* 
bances occurred in. France in the same -yeary inowhieh 
‘the peace of Westphalia was concluded ; but these were 
of:a,kind well accommodated to the timid and aftful 
character of the Jatter minister, who so managed then 
as to lead them to.an issue favourable to: the power of 
the crown. | These disturbances. too, it should sbecre= 
marked, were just sufficient to incapacitate France fot 
making such an impression on the Spanish territory the 
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rank of cardinal, and is commonly men- 
title of the cardinal de Retz; but at this 
djntor of the archbishop of Paris, and 
nt of sedition was the influence”, 
0 pies al surilsae apie A 
he agency of the parochial clergy, who 
to him for his hypocritical zeal and 
t the last struggle of the parties of 
maintained under the direction of two 
eaders, Mazarin supporting the authority 
m, while the malecontents were headed by De 
ecclesiastical character of the ministry since 
ment of Richelieu had separated the executive 
‘ from the nobility; and that of the leader of 
ps to have had a similar operation in de- 
malecontents from so close a connexion with 
might have led them to an open rebellion. 
part: was the feudal aristocracy of France 


re oS of Richelieu feebly exploded, 
distinguished by the name of the fronde, an 
crously derived from the daily contests 
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Slings ini the trenches of that capital, thé altéttiate bold- 
ness and timidity of these young conibatants haviig 
suggested 2 comparison between theni and the disteady 
opponents of the minister, They weré indeed main+ 
tained by a party so incongruous, that no systematic 
plan of action could be steadily pursued, and no one 
distinet object; except thie removal of the minister, eduld 
even be proposed”. 

| Richelieu, in suppressing all opposition to the prére= 
gative, repelled the pretensions of the parliament of 
Paris, which had with tnabated perseverance ehdea- 
‘voured to raise itself from the rank of a juditial tribunal 
to that of & national coureil, the approbation of which 
should be necessary for satictioning the ordinances of 
the crown. In this struggle the parliamént was forced 
‘to yield to 4 minister; by whom the Protestants and the 
nobles had been already humbled ; but their discoritent, 
which fermented in secret, manifested itself when & 
‘minor sovereign, and a minister less dating, and asa 
foreigner less supported by connexions, afforded & ihore 
favourable opportunity for vindicating their ¢laims. 
‘Evett then however it was necessary for them to seek 
‘assistiince, Wherever it cold be procured. Ad uniii- 
tural union was accordingly effected by this society of 
‘magistrates with the discontentéd nobles™, and) as if to 
render the combination a8 heterogentous as possible, 
the whole ittdchitie of sedition was dirécted by the ins 
-trigtes of an ambitious ecclesiastic, The restilt Was, as 
‘Mably has justly characterised it, perhaps the Thott 
‘ridiculous war, which has been recorded ih histdfy, De 
Retz, anxious to possess himself of that exalted station, 
‘which Tad beet successively occupied by two ecclest- 
astics, took care to direct to the removal of Mazarin the 
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genetal clamour of his party, but without particularising 
his successor, or specifying the principles, which he 
should be required to observe; and, while a war was 
waged against the confidential minister of the crown™, 
all his adversaries were eager to testify their unshaken 
fidelity to the sovereign. 

This strange assemblage of faction may be regarded 
as completing by its discomfiture the success of the 
administration of Richelieu. The French became weary 
of all oppdsition to the royal pleasure. Experience had 
amply taught them the futility of their endeavours to 
introduce into their government the principles of free- 
dom ; and they were at length prepared to seek in the 
splendour of the reign of Lewis XIV. the consolation of 
a brilliant servitude. 

Among the remarkable peculiarities of this insurrec+ 
tion was the important influence exercised by the 
women, preparatory, as it seems, to the ascendency 
enjoyed by them in the succeeding century. Thé 
female sex had begun to attend the court of France 
almost a century and a half before this time™, having 
been drawn thither by Anne of Brittany, the queen of 
Lewis XII. ; but, as that prince did not give them much 
tittention, their brilliant appearance commenced in the 
feign of his successor Francis I. Three female regen- 
cies afterwards enhanced the credit of the sex, which 
acquired yet more influence from the amorous propen- 
sities of Henry IV. When the women had thus been 
introduced into all the intercourses of society, the end- 
Jess cabals of the fronde afforded an ample opportunity 
for exercising their influence. A woman was the soul 
of every council®, and a revolution in the heart of a 
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férale announced almost uniformly another in the public 
affairs.” A cutious conversation, between Mazarin the 
French minister, and don Lewis de Haro the pri 
minister of Spain, contrasts in a very striking manner 
the ladies of the two countries, in one of which they had 
become politicians, in the other had continued to main- 
tain merely the, social importance of the sex. The 
French ‘congratulates the Spanish minister on the good 
fortune of his country, in, being exempted from a cause 
of confusion, greater than any which had been known at 
Babel. The Spaniard in reply expresses his thankful- 
nesé for the different disposition of the women of his 
country, who, if they received money from their hus- 
bands, or from their gallants, were completely satisfied, 
and felt no ambition of concerning themselves with the 
interests of the state. The conduct of these female poli+ 
ticians of France was not very scrupulously’ regulated 
by decorum. Their interviews were almost always held 
at might”, and the ladies in their ‘beds received their 
pe | suck is the force of the prejudice of 
ar 'De Retz the great master of faction has well 
erved, that the public allowed these’ violations) of 
dégency to pass without any animadversion.. | =" 1)” 
An/ insurrection, the’ professed object of which was 
the removal of the obnoxions minister of a regency, was 
naturally coueluded’in the year preceding that, in whieh 
the sovereign received the crown. The royal authority™, 
strengthened by the very shocks, which it had ee 
began from this'time to display that vigour, which eon: 
tinually increased through the protracted reign of Lewis 
XIV. All opposition had been discomfited and  dis+ 
credited, nor did any domestic discontent remain to 
 L'lotrigue da Cabinet, tome i, 9 "UBeprit de ta Fronds, tome ¥, 
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divert the attention of the government from the en- 
terprises of foreign ambition. The administration of 
Mazarin was however continued about nine years longer, 
during which time his peculiar character was actively 
exercised in making preparation for the subsequent 
efforts of this important reign. The predominant pas- 
sion of Richelieu had been the love of aggrandising the 
power of the crown, that of Mazarin was an anxiety to 
improve its finances®. The former principle having 
produced its full effect, the latter was then required to 
make preparation for great military exertions. 

It is impossible to review the history of France during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, without being 
forcibly impressed by the differing circumstances and 
results of the struggles of the religious and political parties 
of that country and England, which yet in some parti- 
eulars exhibited a correspondence. In each country a 
sect. of presbyterian Protestants opposed the established 
religion, and was led by its ecclesiastical principles to 
assert a civil independence ; and in each was also formed 
a political party”, which laboured to transform the 
monarchy into a republic. But in the history of Eng- 
land we observe these two parties struggling with 
united efforts to reduce the power of the crown, in that 
of France we see them exerting their efforts in two 
distinct, periods, the religious struggle of the kague 
having been concluded nineteen years before the com- 
mencement of the political struggle of the fronde. In 
England accordingly a great impulse was given to the 
government, which after an alternate movement settled 
in the central position of.a regulated freedom, whereas 
in France the two parties separately exhausted their, 

2° The Sinton eben raped moa pecs cas 
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mae the religious party having been first reduced to 
submission. 

The causes of these distinetions, so important in re- 
gard to the subsequent fortunes of the government, may 
be satisfactorily assigned, The Presbyterians of Eng 
land contended for liberty under a goyernment of Pro- 
testants, with the independent party of whom they could 
for a time coalesce into one powerful opposition within 
the constitutional forms of the country. Those of France 
were opposed to a government of Roman Catholics, from 
all the orders, and even the factions of which, they were 
necessarily alien, and not affording any national assem- 
bly, in which their pretensions could be proposed and 
discussed. The assemblies of the states“ had been so 
degraded in the public estimation, that their nature and 
character were forgotten. The parliament, in attempting 
to assume a legislative character, was impelled to con- 
nect itself with malecontents, wherever to be found ; but 
the Protestants stood aloof from a body, which had 
ordained an annual commemoration of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew's day, and established a regular in- 
quisition for the detection of Protestants; and left them 
to demonstrate, by their vain, and even ludicrous efforts, 
how incapable was the French people of maintaining & 
struggle for freedom“, A single instance sufficiently 
characterises the difference of the two nations in their 
bee ped proceedings, ‘The independent party in Eng- 

proceeded against the earl of Strafford by a parlia- 
mentary impeachment, but that of France could devi: 
no better expedient for freeing themselves from an 
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noxious minjster, than to outlaw him, and set a prica 
upon his head “, 

The admjnistration of Mazarin lasted just long enough 
after the termination of the fronde, for concluding the. 
war with Spain by the peace of the Pyrenees, a principal 
article of which was the stipulation for the marriage of 
the king with the infanta. Fourteen years before, when 
the cardinal was directing the negotiations of Westpha- 
lia“, this alliance had been a favourite object of his 
policy, as leading with much probability to the succes- 
sion of the crown of Spain. He was then disappointed, 
by the obstinacy, with which the Spaniards refused to 
accede to the treaty, and the war was continued, until 
they had been reduced to a more compliant temper. In 
this interval occurred the sedition of the fronde, which 
the patient address of the minister enabled him to sus- 
tain, while he conducted a languid war against the 
wasted power of that foreign enemy, being assisted in it 
by the discontent of the turbulent Catalonians‘’. The 
same minister had thus the extraordinary fortune of 
concluding the peace of Westphalia, which first esta- 
blished a balance of power in Europe by opposing 
France to Austria; of suppressing, or rather of exhaust- 
ing, the last remnant of domestic discontent, and thus 
preparing France for the uncontrolled exertion of the 
whole power of the government ; and of accomplishing 


© Itis creditable to the nation, that 
this price, 150,000 livres, did not tempt 
any individual to offer ‘violence to the 
‘cardinal, though in the time of the league 
2 similar proscription had caused the 
death of the admiral de Coligny. Mazarin 
may indeed have been indebted for his 
safety to his character of a prince of the 
church, on account of which the clergy of 
Franee declaimed vehemently against the 
edict. He was also protected by ridicule, 
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the Spanish negotiation, which eventually transferred 
the Spanish crown from the reigning family of Austria 
to that of France, and thus established the predominance 
of the latter in the combinations of Europe. 

The functions of this minister appear to have been 
discharged in the completion of these important measurea, , 
after which his administration wes speedily terminated 
by his death. Within little more than a year from the 
conclusion of the peace of the Pyrenees, the death of 
Mazarin left Lewis XIV. at liberty to develope all, the’ 
energies of his government, and to give a beginning to'a 
new period of the policy of Europe. Austria was, ac- 
cordingly by his efforts removed from that pre-eminence 
of power, which had been adjusted by. the treaty. of” 
Westphalia; and, while France assumed the: station of: 
the principal member of the system, a distinct series-of 
events constituted the British government the rival state;: 
and the protector of the general independence. :'..i 
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Of die Kistory ‘of France, from the death of cardinal Mazarin in ‘the 
‘year 1O61;'to the grond alliance formed againat France in the year 
+ 1688..- 





We right of devolution, in the year 1667—Tsiple alliance and peace of Aixe 
pistentiy 1688.—War with the Dutch, 1672—Alliance ageinst France, 1674— 
‘Pesce of Mimeeguen, 1678,—Chamber of re-unions, 1660 —Liberties of the Gallican 
church asserted, 1682—Revocation of the edict of Nantes, 1685 —League of Auge. 
bing ene —Grond alliance, 1689. 


Tur age’ of Lewis XEV. claims to be considered as the 
fourtty of those ‘distinguished ‘periods of the history of 
oor species,‘whith form the fertile oases of its intellec- 
tual: progress amidst the uniform and wearying wastes of: 
violence and ambition. It is consoling to the-philosophic: 
student of history to discover these refreshing interrup- 
tions of the tiresome series of national contentions, espe- 
cially as they have regularly occurred just when those 
contentions had reached an extreme of violence, which 
threatened an hopeless succession of savage animosity. 
The concluding age of the great contest of Greece 
and Persia, the age of Philip and Alexander, was the 
most brilliant period of those illustrious republics, to 
which every friend of human refinement is accustomed 
to look back with almost religious veneration. The age 
of Augustus, which closed the devastations of Roman 
ambition, was adorned with such a combination of men- 
tal excellence, that it has furnished an appellation for 
every succeeding period of mental improvement. The 
age of Leo, which followed the feudal barbarity of mo- 
der Europe, was the bright dawn of returning literature 
and art. The period of those mighty struggles, which 
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established for a century the federative relations of Eu- 
rope, was distinguished by an expansive energy of intel- 
lect, which corresponded in dignity to the great crisis of 
the political history of the west. 

‘Tn all these cases indeed the principles of intellectual 
improvement had first been introduced, and were after- 
wards but developed by the strong excitement of the 
public agitation. Uncivilised man appears to be doomed 
to follow one unvarying course of violence, which no 
more improyes his social situation, than the rayages of 
the brute inhabitants of the forest tend to raise them to 
the condition of humanity. It is when the principles of 
intellectual improvement have been previously mingled 
in the mass, that the strong fermentation, generated in 
the combination of 


turbed scene of political struggle then constitutes a 
moral chaos, over which the spirit of our Maker moves, 
as over the primordial mass of the material world ; a 
the light of intellectual refinement springs at the high 
hidding of his providential government from the elemeny 
tal conflict of the yiolences of his creatures. 
France, at the decease of cardinal Mazarin, yas in a 
which especially quolified it for claiming and 
majotining an agcendency among the states of Europe, 
Having just then concluded the last of its ciyil conten- 
tions, it possessed all the spring of character, which 
would enable it to make a powerful impression on the 
neighbouring governments; and the final suppression of 
Fe rlsacaye) of every order of subjects had placed at 
the disposal of the sovereign the whole of the resources 
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the sedition of the capital; and the French of every 
class were at this time prepared to regard the authority 
of the sovereign as the only principle of the public 
measures, and eager to direct to some external object 
that spirit of enterprise, which could no longer find em- 
ployment at home. 

In circumstances thus favourable began the immediate 
government of a sovereign, who seems to have been 
specially gifted for the station, which he filled. Fond 
of the pageantry of a court’, and possessing those per- 
sonal qualities, which fitted him to excel in its pompoys 
ceremonial, he attracted the reverence of the multitude,. 
and commanded the respect of his courtiers ; indefatige 
able in his application to business, he drew the conside- 
tation of all public affairs to himself, and rendered his 
ministers but the agents of the determinations, which 
they had assisted him to form; and, though dazzled by 
the glare of ambition, and bigoted in his notions of reli- 
gion, yet being sincerely desirous of advancing the inte- 
tests of his people, he gaye a steadiness to the political 
machine, which enabled it to withstand the most formide 
able shocks. He does not appear to have possessed 
extraordinary talents’; but he was capable of deriving 
improvement from every example of excellence, and he 
was the universal patron of literary genius*. His pri- 
vate conduct was licentious, and encouraged the abuses 
of a pleasurable court ; but he never wholly abandoned 
his respect for decorum, and the recovered virtue of his 


2 St. Simon, tome i. p. 11. 

* Ibid, pp. 9, 32, 33. 

* The de St. Aignan having re- 
mutked to the king, that cardinal Riche- 
eu had sent presents to some le: 

shy whom he hed been eulo- 

ed, he recommended to his ministers 
40 eeleet a number of persous, Frenchmen 
and foreigiers, distinguished for litera 


ture, to whom be should send proofs of, 
‘hia generosity. A list of sixty persona 
was accordingly prepared, to some of 
whom presents were given, to others pen- 
sions, Among the foreigners were J. 
‘Vossius the historiographer of the United 
Provinces, and Huygens the mathemati- 
cian,—Sidele de Louis X1Y., tome ii p. 
37. 
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mind at length directed him to an attachment, of which 
yirtue combined with talent constituted the attraction, 
Tf Lewis XIV, had been one of those extraordinary 
men, who seem to have been formed to decide the dess 
tinjes of nations, the ascendency, which he must, have 
acquired, might, have been fatal to the liberties of Eu- 
rope. Instead of this he was‘, in the commencement of 
his actual government, surrounded by, men endowed 
with all the talents, which the preceding agitations of 
the country had been fitted to draw forth, and to; ims 
prove. OF the services of these survivors of the public 
commotions he availed himself in the earlier part of his 
government, in which he alarmed the other powers of 
Europe into a general combination of resistance. 
when these superior men had been remoyed, fro! 
political scene, his jealousy of  self-direction, which 
would not suffer them to be sueceeded by others, like 
themselves, relaxed the efforts: so. formidable to, the 
neighbouring states, and reduced him toa necessity. of 
yielding to that arrangement of the general. interests, 
which constituted the new order of federative policy. 
The reign, of this prince, from the death of the, 
Muzarin, appears, accordingly to be, divisible into two 
of directly o posite characters, the earlier a period, 
of wughty and ambition, the later a period) of 
public, embarrassment and confusion. ‘Throughout the 
tyravhe acted for, himself, and with the same views, of 
vail ‘glorious, aggrandisement ; but he acted in, them, 
with, instruments, of very unequal powers, and. conse. 
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mitted of the residence afd the eqiipage of the am 
hassadér, The county of Avignon was imimediately 
Seized by the Fretich monarch, for the purpose of en- 
forcing the satisfaction, to which he deemed himself 
entitled, and the pope was teduced to the necessity of 
complying with the most mortifying demands, | 
~The year 1667, which was six years later than the 
death of Mazarin, was the epoch of those aggressions, 
which alatmed the apprehensions of Europe, and gave 
occasion to the combination, by which the new system 
‘of its interests was arranged. Upon the death of the 
king of Spain, who by a former consort had been father 
to the queen of Franée, a dlaiin wis advanced to the 
inheritance of the Spanish Netherlands, founded on an 
alleged usage peculiar to some of those provinces 
‘The Spanish monarch having had by his second queen 
W minke sudeessdr, it wis feserved for a later period of 
the réign lof Lewis XIV. to aspire to place a ptiriee of 
the house of Bourbon on the throne of that country: 
The alliance negotiated for Lewis XIV. by the vHifty 
‘Mazarin thus procured for the crown of France preten- 
‘sions to the same territories, which abouta cetttary and @ 
half before had so essentially dontributed to the ereatness 
‘of Austria. These two pretensions were the hinges, on 
which timed the atrangement of the Freich period of 
‘the policy of Europe. The war occasioned by the pre 
terision to the Netherlands brought forward the illuste 
bis prince of Orage, and gave being to the combination 
Of the freedom and power of the British goventnient 
with the independence of the continent: that 
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by the élaim of the succession of Spain on the othef 
hand established the ascendency of France, by trans- 
ferring the monarchy of that couritry from the family of 
Austtia to that of Bourbon. ‘ 

The king of France, aided by Colbert, who had mul- 
tiplied the resources of the state, and by Louvois, who 
first teduced to a system the war-department of thé 
government, made a deep impression on the distant and 
ill-protected dependencies of the decaying monarchy of 
Spain. The influehce of the balancing policy was how- 
ever speedily manifested’, a treaty of triple alliance 
being suddenly concluded between Great Britain; 
France, and the Dutch republic. Alarmed at this 
tombination, the French king deemed it necessary to 
tecede to a proposal of the allied powers; but by the 
treaty concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle in the following 
year he tetained possession of Spanish Flanders, which 
ttabled him to command an entrance isto the United 
Provinces. 

This earliest confederacy was speedily dissipated; 
thotgh the thrée powers had engaged to guarantee thé 
treaty. Charles IJ. of England was soon seduced from 
it by Lewis; who undertook to supply the necessities of 
his profusion, and Sweden was without miuch difficulty 
brought back to its habitual dependence on the subsi- 
dies of France. The emperor also being at this time 
‘cceupied by the disturbances of Hungary, the United 
Provinees, distracted by the struggles of the republicans 
and the partisans of the house of Orange, were exposed 
without any protection to the resentment ® and the ambi- 
tion of theneighbouring monarch. Some pretended in- 


‘The contracting powers agreed to ance, to compel the consent of France, 
‘oupel the two belligerents to consent fo was one of the principal causes of the 
tain terths of accommodation, which war afterwards waged by Lewis against 
they should propose. the repubc—Abegs de VHitt, dey 
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sults were alleged to justify the aggressions of anew confe~ 
deracy, in which France was aided by Great Britain and 
two German principalities adjacent to the republic, Three 
of theseven provinces were then almost immediately over- 
run, Amsterdam itself appears to have been saved only by 
a brief opportunity of inundating the neighbouring coun= 
try”; and the more considerable families began to take 
measures for seeking in Batavia thatindependence, which 
seemed to have been lost in Europe. 

From this immense disproportion of the means of 
attack and of resistance the divine Providence appears 
to have drawn forth the arrangements of the new 
of policy. If the United Provinces had been more able 
to struggle with their enemies, other governments would 
have been less alarmed, and therefore less disposed to 
enter into the combinations, which generated the new 

itical order. The chief too of a more considerable 
state might have been to the people of Great Britain am 
object of political apprehension, instead of being hailed 
as their deliverer from tyranny and persecution. If on 
the other hand the British nation had not been y 
into an impolitic connexion with France by princes, whom 
it justly regarded as the enemies of its freedom and reli- 
gion, it would probably have been alienated by commer= 
cial rivalry from a political connexion with the Unie 
Provinces. 

. Perhaps the whole range of human suey ea 
present two distinguished and eminent characters more” 
perfectly contrasted than Lewis XLV. and the prince of 
Orange, nor more remarkably adapted to their respective 
situations. The French monarch, vain-glorious, ambiti- 
ous, and bigoted, was fitted to cherish the pride of his 
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own countrymen, was not yet enabled to exercise @ simi- 
lar influence over their allies. Even if the powers, 
afterwards united in the grand alliance, had been at this, 
time sufficiently prepared for acting against France, yet 20 
difficult is it to combine in a common cause the exertions. 
of independent governments, that a course of discipline 
was still necessary for training them to a steady and 
effectual | 

The progress of French ambition to that limit, at 
which it was finally repressed, exhibits a remarkable’ 
correspondence to the successive advances of imperial — 
usurpation, which led to the treaty of Westphalia. The 
emperor, in the great war of thirty years, first triumphed 
over the resistance of the German princes, and then — 
crushed the interposition of the king of Denmark; nor 
was it until the imperial power appeared to be estas — 
blished on the ruin of all opposition, that the confed 
raey was formed with France and Sweden, which ad-_ 
justed the interests of the empire and of Europe. I 
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_ At the conclusion of the peace of Nimeguen, in the 
§earil@19).Tiawis' was et the summit of his gray 
Having been successful in all his enterprises, and 
the six preceding years the terror of Europe, he had 
then dictated to his confederated enemies the terms of 
pacification, enlarging his own dominions by the addition 
of Franche-Comté and a moiety of Flanders, Bu the 
impulse, which had urged him thus far, - 0 
excite him to new aggressions, until he provoked that 





m interfering for the protection of James II. 
land, and William was permitted to prosecute 
obstruction the important enterprise, which, 
resened our liberty and religion from domestic 
; placed him in a position, by which he could 
France the general independence of Eu- 
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prompts them to disregard the most painful privations, 
ard’ to bid defianee to the menaces of danger. Here 
also wé ‘perceive a remarkable correspondence to the 
circumstances of the earlier adjustment of the interests 
of Burope, which had been effected by the German 
government. | The motives of human policy on that 
occasion actuated the counsels of princes, but their 
subjects were instigated by an anxiety for securing reli- 
gious interests, felt to be important in every gradation 
of society. The great division of religious sentiment, oc= 
casioned by the reformation, was not indeed in the time 
of Lewis XIV. sufficiently recent, to act of itself with so 
much power on the minds of the people of Europe, as 
might strengthen and extend the combinations of merely 
political interest; but the bigotry of this monarch sup- 
plied the deficiency occasioned by the lapse of time, and 
kindled among his enemies a fervour of religious feeling; 
as in the very crisis of the reformation. 

‘The first and most important of the measures of the 
royal bigotry was the revocation of the edict of Nantes, 
which in the year 1598, or eighty-seven years before, 
had constituted the Protestants an organized body in the 
state. If they had still continued in the situation, in 
which they had been placed by the edict, the measure 
would have been justified by the interest of the public; 
but all which was politically dangerous in that arrange 
ment, had been annulled before the reign of Louis XIV., 
for Riehelieu" had at length taken from them the cau- 
tionary towns, when the limited term, for which they 
had been conceded, had been renewed, and had again 
expired. That they had ceased to be objects of ee 
apprehension, appears indeed from the testimony of 
Lewis himself, for in his memoirs addressed to his son", 
he has enumerated all the various embarrassments, under 

1 Bolaire, Mist, tome i. pp. 5,18. P Wid, p26, 
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‘of Louvois the minister of war'', of Madame 
aon, whom the king had privately married 
eo preceding months, and of the Jesuits, 
ti to have taken upon himself the 
tof this part of the affairs of the government, 
he discovered that the interest of religion had 
‘to prevail inthe mind of the king, Madame de 
on, originally a Protestant, found it necessary to 
nent, that she should, as she has herself 
approve things very repugnant to her real 
ts. The Jesuits may well be supposed to have 
d their influence in the same cause, for the 
had been actively employed during the sixteen 
years in recommending this policy, The 
otive of the king appears to have been the same 
at, which had prompted him to enter into his 
nary marriage with the widow of Scarron. 
sd with the retrospect of the licentiousness of 
life, he seems to have sought in this marriage 
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hours, and in his severe treatment of his protestdnt 
subjects the consolation of believing, that he was effacing 
the scandals of his former conduct by his present zeal 
for the cause of religion. He had indeed been per- 

suaded, that the conyersion of his protestant subjects 
eich be effected without any actual violence”, and was 
by degrees led on to the extremity, which has disho- 
noured his name, and more than any other cause defeated 
‘the hopes of his ambition. The revocation of the edict 
of Nantes, and the subsequent persecution of the French 
Protestants, sent abroad into the protestant countries of 
Europe the victims of his violence, to excite everywhere 
against him the most determined resistance. 

Nor was this the only proceeding, by which he alarmed 
the apprehensions of the Protestants of Europe, His 
interference with the duke of Sayoy, to induce him to 
persecute the original Protestants in the vallies of Pied- 
mont, confirmed the persuasion of his general hostili 
to all, who differed from the church of Rome, The 
devastation of the Palatinate’? and some neighbouring 
districts, though only a measure of unfeeling policy, 
spread among the Protestants of Germany a horror of 
his name. His close and intimate connexion with James 
Al, of England, who was openly endeavouring to sub- 
vert at once the religion and the liberty of these coun- 
tries, presented him to the view of protestant Europe as 
a most formidable enemy, Even among the Roman- 
catholic states, of which the confederacy combined 
ga a Sap ToL Nae gg he contrived to excite 
a religious alienation by his offensive treatment of the 
Roman pontiff. We seem aeslends when re aaa 
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tant of Ireland, when he reviews the reign 
i derive a melancholy consolation from 
, that the penal code, which disgraced the 
y through the greater part of the last cen- 
d more than adequate precedent in the govern- 
the boasted monarch of the French. Children 
jinted at the age of seven years to become inde- 
their parents by abjuring their religion™; 
ilitary execution was employed to enforce a con- 
‘to the religion of the state, while the miser- 
urce of a voluntary exile was prohibited. 


f declaration of the 
m, which rendered their marriages void. The 
jan Catholics of France, regarding the ceremony of 
ge as one of the sacraments of their church, were 
by their principles to refuse it to the Protestants, 
retics, who accordingly were by this decree placed 
state of proscription from all the legal 
ns of domestic connexion. Revolting at the 
thus offered to their best feelings, the Protestants 
time rejected the semblance of proselytism, 
which they had sought concealment, and maine 
ed thei own sect, with its discipline, its ministries, 
& j, to the time of the revolution. 
case that the ehureh of France, which 
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swaged against Protestants this war of persecution, had 
been three years before established in a considerable 
degree of independence in regard to the papacy, by the 
system of regulations ascertaining its liberties. The 
ambition of the Roman pontiffs having been more parti- 
‘eularly directed against the empire, as it claimed the 
sovereignty of Rome, France had been generally treated 
swith much forbearance, that it might afford support to 
the pontiffs in that their principal struggle. Boniface 
VIII. had indeed attempted to extend over France the 
papal claim of dominion ; but Philip the Fair, assembling 
the states-general of his kingdom in the years 1302 and 
1303, maintained by their assistance the independence 
of his crown. Among the subjects of contention with 
the court of Rome was the right named the regale", by 
which the king received the revenues of the vacant pre- 
lacies, and collated during the vacancies to the benefices 
comprehended within their patronage. In the reign of 
Lewis LV. two bishops™, claiming to be exempt from its 
application, invoked the protection of pope Innocent XI., 
who accordingly addressed to the king very strenuous 
representations in their favour. Irritated at this inter- 
ference, the king in the year 1682 convened an assembly 
of the clergy, which, besides confirming the universal 
application of the disputed right, established the four 
famous principles of the liberties of the Gallican church. 
By these it was pronounced, that the pope possesses no 
temporal authority over the church, that his spiritual 
authority is subordinate to that of a general council, that 
his authority is also limited by the canons, customs, and 
constitutions of the kingdom and church of France, and 
that in matters of faith his judgment is not infallible, 
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' effecting 2 compromise of doctrine with the 
ants. Lewis XIV. on the other hand, without 
, cither to attempt such a compromise, or 
formally from the authority of the church 
ne“, asserted for his own church a real independ- 
e control of the papacy. It seems as if, though 
ssension was still important in its influence 
c |moyements, yet in the French period of the 
feder combinations of Europe the system was so 
far improved, as neither to require, nor to admit, the 

as of Rome. It may now also be con- 

duded, that the independence then established was pre- 

paratory to Jater changes, by which the national church 

of France has been recently overthrown, and the way 

seems to have been opened in that country for the free 
f on of a purer form of the religion of Christ. 
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tion was formed by the prince of Orange, then meédi- 
tating his enterprise against the government of England. 
With the success of that enterprise it was intimately 
connected, for on the one hand it united in its favour 
those states, which might otherwise for religious 
Sraieegliond have Bech aches to the success of that 
prince, and on the other it directed against the empire 
that attention, which France should have employed in 
watching and counteracting his designs, The minister 
of the marine had urged the king to prepare for this 
two considerable armaments®, one by sea, the — 
other by land. Fortunately however for the religion — 
and liberty of these countries, and for the general policy 
of Europe, the advice of the minister of war prevailed 
with the king. About two months before the Dutch — 
expedition a French army of eighty thousand men was 
accordingly sent against the empire under the command | 
of the dauphin, and William was most surprisingly left 
to prosecute without any molestation an én’ 
which would enable him effectually to control, by a yet 
more oma <ptiblosticn of Reel, (oe aa neato of 
his iba adversary. It was supposed that the Dutch — 
would not send away their fleet, when a war had broken — 
out in their vicinity; and perhaps it was judged expe- 
dient to make a diversion in favour of the Turks, then — 
ba oie in a war with the empire, | 
alliance, concerted against France in the 
year ms was a direct résult of that enterprise, which — | 
placed William on the throne of these countries. William — 
pened soul of the resistance opposed to French ambi- 
the success of his expedition he was enabled 
ahaa se countries into a confederacy against 
Franee with the emperor, the empire, the Dutch republic, — 
Spain, and Savoy. By the formation of this confede- 
© Abrigé do I'Hist-des Trait, tome b pps 290, 281, 
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racy the second period of the federative policy of Europe 
was commenced. France had by the two preceding 
wars been placed in the situation of the predominating 
power of the system, but the British government was 
then for the first time constituted the leading power of 
the confederacy, by which that predominating power 
‘was to be controlled. The British revolution, as it 
committed these countries in a struggle with France, 
the attached auxiliary of James II., and at the same 
time engaged them in a temporary connexion of political 
interests with the Dutch republic, the adversary of the 
French power, was accordingly the immediate occasion 
of a new arrangement of policy, in which the British 
government became the antagonist of the great power of 
the continent. 
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CHAPTER XX1. 


Of the history of colonization and commerce, from the contmencement 
of the siglecnth century to the British revolution, 


‘Tho American slave-trade begun in the yenr 1503 —Mexico conquered, 1521—Pert 
conquered, 1533—Cannda settled, 1603—Virginia settled, 1606 —Barbadows 
setilod, 1614.—Now England settled, 1620—Emigration of the Puritans, 1621— 

dominion in India begun, 1607—The Mogul empire begun, Y52G— 
‘Tho Dutch trade begus, 1595—The English company formed, 1500—The Duteb 
company, 1602-—Tho Dutch settlements tegun, 1608—The English factory 
formed at Surat, 1611—The French trade begun, 1665, 


Tue fifteenth century closed with two most important 
discoveries, that of a western continent, and that of a 
maritime communication with India. The former of 
these brought within the knowledge of Europeans a 
considerable portion of the world, the very existence of 
which had been until that time unknown; and the 
latter introduced them by a much more practicable 
route to that opulent region, which had been from the 
earliest ages the grand source of commercial prosperity. 
Tt is now necessary to trace the formation of colonial 
establishments in these countries through the two suc= 
ecveding centuries, and the great extension of commerce, 
to which they were instrumental, the power supplied by 
commerce having mainly influenced the policy of Europe 
in its later period. 

The two great discoveries of the fifteenth century 
were as much contrasted in the political circumstances, 
as in the geographical positions, of the countries, to 
which they related, and thus afforded a most various 
field for that spirit of adventure, which was to bring into 
those countries the industry and activity of Europe. 
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The western continent, which by its proximity was more 
conveniently situated for the migrations necessary for 
forming great colonial establishments, was peopled by 
tribes so far inferior to the Europeans in the arts of life, 
as to present only a resistance, which might preserve 
their civilization from wasting itself by spreading into 
a boundless extent. India on the other:hand was pos- 
sessed by nations civilised and even refined, and invited 
commercial activity, rather than colonization. The 
earlier establishments of Europeans in India were ac- 
cordingly mere factories, and their more extended pos- 
sessions were slowly acquired by conquest or intrigue, 
not suddenly wrested from a feeble resistance, or simply 
eecupied by an overflowing emigration. The two dis- 
‘coveries however conjointly formed a combination most 
fayourable to the development of European industry and 
noe. long established opulence of the east 
tfiorded an immediate excitement to maritime enter- 
the wild regions of the western continent opened 
field for the exertions of a succeeding 
_ America also in the mean time furnished that 
supply of the precious metals, without which 
stems of India could not have been extended, 
the merchandise chiefly demanded the 
People of the east. The acquisition of the se 
Tietals was indeed the object, which originally drew the 
‘iews of men even towards northern America, and it 
before the importance of colonization, in dis- 
tietion from this object, began to be appreciated. 

-Itis remarkable that the two great discoveries of the 
st and west were effected, and the first great establish- 
nents formed in those distant regions, by nations which 
fave: never become considerable in the commerce of 
Spain, the discoverer of the western world, 
afterwards into a state of imbecility, 
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from which it has never since been restored; and Por= 
tugal, after a short, but splendid career, of eastern en= 
terprise, yielded to the ascendency of the Dutch, and 
hecame: degraded to a state of inefficiency even inferior 
to that of the other kingdom of the peninsula, =~ 
. Tt has been commonly maintained, that the possession — 
of the mines of America must necessarily have been 
ruinous to the industry of the nations, by which they had 
‘been acquired. This has been latterly shown to be an 
error’, aaclasind itehasonenseacaaaall 








and colonization of distant countries. So obstinate p 
this ‘prejudice, that more than a century after the di 
‘covery of Columbus *, the English settlement of Vii 
‘was considerably embarrassed by the delusive noti 
mines of gold, by which the minds of the advent 
-were engrossed. According then to the actual di: 
tions of the human heart it was conducive to the general = 
‘improvement of the , that the mines of Americasm 
‘should be possessed nations, which other causes dis» 
qualified for becoming considerable in commerce. — 
It has been remarked®, that Providence: 
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wards accidentally discovered, they enjoyed advantages, 
| those of any other nation, for supplying with 

slaves the labours of the colony there established, while 
Brazil. was. by its proximity most conveniently situated 
for receiving the importation. To this consideration 
should be added that of the superior activity of the Por= 
tuguese, which qualified them beyond the Spaniards, for 
improving the natural resources of a country so favour 
ably placed for a commercial connexion with Europe. 
The extraordinary changes of later years have pointed 
out yet another, and a more important influence, of the 
connexion of Portugal with the nearer coast of southern 
America, in facilitating the temporary removal of the — 
court of Portugal to that country, when it had become 
necessary that the British power should occupy its place 
for the deliverance of the peninsula, and subsequently 
the permanent, establishment of a European sovereignty 
on the further side of the Atlantic. . 

The peculiar fitness of the Portuguese for the part, 
which they have acted im forming colonial establish= 
ments, is however more conspicuous in their eastern: 
enterprises. India was not, like America, ae | 
to the occupancy of the first European settlers. _ 
was to be encountered all the opposition, which per | 
be presented by the Mohammedans, already possessed of 
the rich commerce of India, and established. in its sta- 
tions of trade. Even a christian power was combined | 
with the Mohammedans in resisting the Portuguese, 
‘Venetians having, for the Soanreetian necacaaie sie 
in the existing traffic, entered into the measures of the 
sultan of Egypt, and permitted him to cut .down timber, | 
in their forests of Dalmatia, his own country not sup- 
‘plying materials for equipping a fleet in the’ Red-sea. 
Obstacles so Eeabatis sony surmounted only bas 
“power, which had been trained to military, rather 
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of those countries were not wandering savages living by 
the chace, but nations comparatively civilised, and even 
in some small degree acquainted with the arts. In these 
circumstances? the patient fortitude of the Spaniards 
was not less indispensable to a successful issue, than the 
ardent daring of the Portuguese was necessary for effect- 
ing a revolution in the commercial intercourse with 
India, 


In comparing the original circumstances of the Spanish 
territories in America with those colonized by the Eng 
lish, it occurs to. remark, that the difference is not desti- 
tute ofa discoverable correspondence in their subsequent 
fortunes. The Spaniards have occupied, rather than 
enjoyed, a most extensive range of territory", and amidst 
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it of domestic decay, have held it as 


the Spanish government’, has formed 
I ye the same community with 







ig them support, or important only as 
ee industry and indepen- 
left to acquire consistency and vigour 

with little mixture of a race so far infe- 
sation, ‘The wild hunters of the woods 
re useful, though ina very different manner, 
‘of these other settlements. They hung 
in their progress into the forest, and 
‘of the tomahawk and the scalping knife 
dispersion, which would else have retarded 
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Tt was soon discovered by the Spaniards, that the 
feeble natives of their new settlements were not adequate 
to the labours required of them. As the Portuguese 
had already availed themselves of their establishments 
‘on the coast of Africa, to begin a traffic in the persons of 
their fellow-men, it occurred, not only to the avarice of 
the Spanish settlers, but also to the inconsistent huma- 
nity of Las Casas, the advocate of the oppressed Ame- 
ricans, to substitute in the toils of their settlements the 
negroes of Africa for the Aborigines of the western con- 
tinent, The circumstances of the original country of 
the negroes appear to have qualified them”, beyond all 
other human beings, for enduring the severity of labour 
aud the malignity of climate. It may therefore be main- 
tained, though without any disposition to justify, or even 
to palliate, this abominable traffic, that advantage has 
been derived from it to the improvement of Europe, and 
consequently to the general improvement of the world, 
if the extension of commerce was facilitated by the sup* 
ply of labour thus procured for the mines and planta: 
tions of America. 

On Africa the slave-trade of the western states of 
Europe has unquestionably exercised a I 
influence, for the robbery of men, which it has instigated, 
must have thrown that country yet further back in eivi- 
lisation, than it had been already placed by its nuturalod 
disadvantages. The Atlantic slave-trade however— 
though its victims are subjected to much severer suf— 
ferings than the other slaves of Africa, is but a smal 
part of the traffic in men", which prevails in that un— 
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that his countrymen’ are not well qualified by national 
character and habit for the business of colonizing ima 
wild and unsettled country, being meapable of the phleg+ 
matic perseverance, which such an enterprise requires, 
and impatient of that separation from social intercourse, 
which must be the condition of original planters. It 
will accordingly appear, that France has been engaged 
in schemes of colonization only so far, as might bring 
ker interests into collision with those of Great Britaimy 
her great adversary in the struggle of nations, 

This collision oecurred in the very first effort of the 
French to establish themselves in the West-Indies, for 
they and the English took possession of different parts 
of the same island "', that of saint Christopher, In North 
America again a very curious and remarkable relation 
existed between the settlements of the two nations: 
While the English settlers occupied all that range. of 
country, which extends from the gulf of saint Lawrence 
to the Ploridas, the French, after an unsuccessful 
to establish themselves in Carolina, formed a setthement 
in Canada; and at a subsequent period " they took pos- 
session of Louisiana, in the intention of opening, by the 
Mississippi and its tributary rivers, an interior commu 
nication with their northern colony: The English set+ 
tlements were thus inclosed within « circumvallition of 
the same people; to which the mother-country was op- 
posed ini Europe. They were thereby compelled to a closer 
combination, than the dread of the wandering natives 
was capable of effecting, and they were at the same time 
lenght tn cling t (he molher country for Cat pittaadlal 
which in these circuiistances was necessary for their 


secutity. 
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d by Raleigh from the celibacy of 
the first scene of the continental colo- 






if from a restraint, which was 
pendence of their principles, both of 
: the Putitans of England sought in 


te opinions without molestation, and 
ther the germs of that liberty, which a 
d sikty-three years afterwards established an 
q lic in the western continent, the com- 
tof new systems of policy, and of new com- 


of New England soon forgot to allow to 
gious liberty, which they had so loudly 
es. The early history of that state 
of the most gloomy arid intolerant fanaticism, 
baleful influence of this malignant spirit 
be moderated, until its violence had been 
in a series of iniquitous persecutions for tlie 
etime of witchcraft, of the absurdity and 
af which the people at length became 
|. But this spirit, absurd and criminal as it was, 
in assisting the work of colonization, As 
on, which they had experienced at home, 
settlers to seck a retreat in New England, 
intolerant violence of the colonists themselves 
from the original stock several parties of 
o had joined in the emigration, though they 
ely agree with the genuine Puritans in 

na of religion. 
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_ Happily for our establishments®, the bigotry of the 
French government would not suffer it to perceive the 
advantage of affording to the Protestants of France | a 

in America. If the religious fervour and com= 
‘mercial industry of the Huguenots had been indulged 
with the same opportunity of independence and exertion, 
which was. enjoyed by the Puritans of England, ‘the 
English colonies must have been so pressed by the rival 
settlements of France, that they could not have attained 
tothe prosperity, which soon rendered them considerable. 
Instead. however of adopting this liberal policy, the 
French government drove its protestant subjects into 
other countries of Europe, into which they introduced 
their own habits of manufacturing industry. © 

The struggle between the French and the En, 

was, in the eighteenth century, not less strenuons in the 
eastern, than in the western world. But in the ‘period 
of time comprehended within the present chapter, the 
great struggle of the English was with the Dutch, who 
had succeeded the Portuguese in almost all their oriental 
establishments, The United States began in the year 
1595 a commercial intercourse with India, when they 
had been excluded by Philip IL. from the port of Lisbon, 
from which they had previously conveyed the produce 


of the cast to the other markets of Europe; and the 


rivalry of the two nations soon gave occasion to mutual 
hostilities, the result of which was that the Dy 
speedily became possessed of the Spice-Islands, 
formed a settlement in Ceylon, The English, less 
dependent on commerce than the Dutch, were less for 
ward to engage in this distant traffic, Seven years* 
accordingly had passed from the time of the first voyage 
of the Dutch, when the circumnavigations of Drake and 


* Account of the 236. 
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small as it was, had allowed to the Dutch 
for becoming masters of the Spice-Islands. 
were thereby compelled to seek continental, 
insular settlements, and, notwithstanding the 
mee of the Portuguese, the first English factory 
| the consent of the Mogul governor, established 
pee 1611 at Surat in the province of Cambay. 
The struggle of the two nations terminated, after an ob- 
in leaving the islands of India for the 
part to the Dutch”, and the continental settle- 
| Ba ‘to the English. 
| ‘The French were at length in the year 1665 excited 
‘bythe success of other nations to engage in the profitable 
of India; but following the Dutch’ and the 
sh at the distance of more than half a century, they 
stations and connexions of trade in a great 
pre-occupied. Their establishments accordingly 
‘were neither extensive, nor permanent, After a transient 
derived from the zealous patronage of their 
r Colbert, they were by a rapid declension of their 
almost to the possession of Pondicherry, 
rival of the English settlement at Madras. 
xp transition of the trade of India from the Portu- 
c tothe Dutch and the English, gave occasion to an. 
in the manner, in which it was con- 
By the Portuguese this trade was managed as 
\¢ of the government, not of the merchants ; 
ingly declined, as the fervour of that spirit 
- enterprise abated, by which it was supported. 
eforts of the Dutch and English on the other hand, 
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‘by merchants, were of a commercial, hot ofa 
military character. It was soon indeed judged neces- 
sary to give them the combination, which could belong 
only to a chartered incorporation. As in England the 
unity of a monarchical government was combined with a 
spirit of meréantile enterprise, the plan of an incorpora= 
tion of the merchants trading with India was, in the year 
1660, there first adopted"; but at the close of two years: 
more the Dutch imitated the example by establ ra 
company for their own traders, Of these the 
company, which has created in the east a subordinate 
empire of vast extent and population, has exhibited to 
the world the extraordinary speetacle of & society of 
merchants managing imperial concerns at the distance of 
the half of the globe, That it}has been efficient to — 
the creation of that empire has been proved by éxpe- — 
rience; and the absorption of so much nicdns of ihflis — 
ence, as would lave been furnished to the erown by | 
possession of so great patronage civil and military, | 
not but haye been salutary to the independence of th 
constitution, i. 

To all these changes the native history of 
has been ina very remarkable manner ausiliary. 
aetly a century before the appearance of the P 
the irruption of Timour, or Tamerlane, had shaken to 
centre the Mohammedan empire of Delhi, 
failed to establish a Tatatian dotninion. All I 
within the half of a century from that invasion ®, wise 
accordingly divided into independent states, only » smmal™ 4 
district about Delhi remaining to the nominal 
pai) escterin 698. a tio 
serene opposition of the frmer was 
of their b warcleogepagh 
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Such a state of affairs was evidently favourable to the 

i of the Portuguese, as the Mohammedans 
united in the combination of a common govern: 
of the native princes were left at liberty 
with the traders of Europe. The 
ition of affairs in India, which bad been 
long before the arrival of the Portuguese, 
d within twenty-eight years after that event, 


ia®, which willingly entered into commer- 
with the Europeans, not being; like the 






















that interval the Portuguese had successfully 
emselves of the favourable disposition of the 
#1, to procure for themselves an establish 
that they were enabled to nequire pos: 
#f the commercial stations of the Mohammedans. 
fof the Portuguese at length reached the 
rt, in the reign of the illustrious Akber, the 
Mogul sovereigns ; and this prince, while he 
o subjection the rajahs of India®, encouraged 
ful protection the merchants af Portugal™. 
ogul empire of India began to decline at the 
Aurungzeb, which happened in the year 1707, 
i grous sovereign, with a crusading spirit un- 
C0 his predecescors, attacked the religion, not less 
shan the independence of the native princes of India. 
eded in reducing the once powerful kingdoms 
e and Golconda™, but in his struggle with the 


Sulivan'y Analyxiv of the Polit. Hist. 
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rising power of the Mahrattas he exhausted the resources 
of his own government, and prepared it for the ruinous 
influence of the dissension and the weakness of his 
suceessors. ‘The decline of the Mogul empire was how- 
ever not less favourable to European enterprise, than its 
establishment. The field was left more open for the 
efforts of the French and English, and an opportunity 
was presented for the gradual formation of a European 
sovereignty in Hindostan. 

From this retrospect it appears that, at the time of 
the British revolution, Spain and Portugal had com- 
pleted those American settlements, which had a perma- 
nent, though a circuitous connexion, with the great 
interests of commerce; that in the east the acquisitions 
of Portugal had been transferred to the Dutch, whose 
habits of mercantile dealing enabled them to derive the 
advantage, which these settlements were fitted to bestow ; 
and that the settlements of the French and English were 
then merély incipient, and to receive their strength and 
importance in the succeeding century, when the govern- 
ments, to which they respectively belonged, should have 
been engaged in the struggle of the federative policy 
of Europe, the former contending for pre-eminence, the 
latter for independence. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
and Persia, from the accession of Solyman I. 


Hein of Toei te rr, to the peace of 
‘Constantinople concluded in the year L700. 


‘Naece with France by ‘Turkey in the year 1536—Battle of Lepanto 
: chief aggrandisemeat of Persie from 1585 to 1627,—Ponia 

f intain on equal struggle with Turkey, 1697,—Turkish war of Candia 
ee ess tee relieved by the Poles, 1633. 


Carlowita concluded by the Turks, 169%—Peace of Constantinople, 









of these two governments has been already 
to the time, when Solyman I. became the 
of the former, and with Charles V. of Ger- 
cis I, of France, Henry VIII. of these coun- 
the Roman pontiff Leo X., composed that 
of illustrious contemporaries noticed by 
bent to which the historian might have added 
the founder of the modern kingdom of Persia, 
kingdom had been comprehended within his view 
The consideration of these two Moham- 
ee governments ' is now to be continued to the con- 
clusion of the seventeenth century, at which time both 
teased to exercise any active influence on the interests 
ofthe Christian states, and Persia was governed by the 
last of the sophis, the dynasty founded by Ismail. 
The general operation of the government of Turkey 


‘exceed that of tho whole Turkish empire, 


4000 mis the population bowers ro- 


Yably, 
= —Finkerton's hfod. Genger vol 
7 vo. i, pp. 18, 320, 32, 
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on the formation of the European system | 
described, as consisting in that agency of com 
which seems to be a powerful principle of 0 
improvement ; and that of Persia in s0 contro, 
regulating the action of Turkey, that it should 
too violently, or at unseasonable times, on thos 
nations of poliey, to the adjustment of which it 
indirectly instrumental. A double apparatus a} 
haye been in this manner at the fitting season 
to modern Europe, which by a very curious me 
if the term may be agpieel to the combinations 
tary and free agents, has increased, or relaxed, t 
sity of its operation, in such manner as might 
respond to the movements of the system, on 
operated, As the system of Europe was i 
balanced by religious opposition, so was this 
balance constituted in a similar manner, The 
of Mohammed divided itself into two sects it 
ably opposed, and the dissension of the foll 
Omar and of Ali supported the struggle of 
Mohammedan governments of Turkey and Pers 
Tn this combination of the two Mohammedan 
ments two remarkable distinctions may be ¢ 
The Persian government was not, like that of’ 
adverse to refinement, for poetry appears to h 
constantly cherished by the Persians even to tht 


* Even in the of the om each side, whence 
‘Turks we mad tudes of altete sabesctbors ig 
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The distractions of an arbitrary, and 
unsettled government, have interrupted the 
jon of genius; but the national love of poetry 
ed some encouragement from the 
eee te 0vhin Be the doctrine of 
eS roduced into the religion of 
d essentially poetical, and 

t pga ce deseribed i the modern 

of Persia * to be ‘ the belief of the imagination” 
jer distinction of the two governments was, that 
of the Persian sovereign was not controlled 


restraint so. imperfect, as that which limited 
ignty of the Turks. In that country no oula- 
body of the church and law, existed; and it 

been considered as treason to affirm, that 

“was subject to any restraint, except such 
be imposed by his own conscience or discretion. 
e of this difference appears to have been that, 
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in supporting the pretensions of Ali to the caliphate, the 
Persians have been led to disregard the four great law- 
givers’, who erected on the Koran the superstructure of 
the ordinances of the Turks, Another probably, was, 

that the influence even of the Koran itself was much 
weakened by the prevalence of the mystical doctrine of 
soofjecism, the tenets of which were mixed with those of 
the national faith from the ‘ery commencement Gf 1:8) 
dynasty of the sophis. 

‘This twofold distinetion may easily be shown to have 
corresponded well to the different relations of the two! 
Mohammedan governments. The government of Per~ 
sia, not coming into collision with the system of Europe, 
but affecting it only indirectly by occasionally rest 
the violence of Turkey, did not require to be of that | 
ruder character, which was essential to the agency of 
the Ottoman empire, while on the other hand, as it | 
the central government of Asia, some degree of refin 
ment was necessary to it, that the Asiatics might be 
preserved from sinking into absolute barbarity “ol 
more despotic government was at the same time 
to the circumstances of Persia, Turkey, engaged ina | 
perpetual struggle with the christian states, 
some portion of the permanent vigour’ resulting: 
political control. Persia, but occasionally bet a 
restraining the operations of Turkey, might better be 
subjected to an unlimited authority, which should at. 
time be relaxed in the weakness of an effeminate, ¥o 
tuary, at another be invigorated by the energy of a 
fitted to command. noe 

The duration of the dynasty of the sophis was in aS 
very remarkable manner accommodated to that of thess 
vigour of the Turkish government, which it oecasi 


$F Malet vl 352 all the courts the msediuza of polite corm 
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ent within ‘he lit of 
est of Egypt, which’ leted 
receded the latter event by 
cement of the new ieee of 
ua? considered a$ contemporary to 
great power of the Ottoman government. 
Carlowitz, concluded in the year 1699, is 
and marked as the epoch”, from which 
yer for ever ceased to be formidable to the 
and at this time reigned i in Persia the 


Toy ‘who, after a reign of weakness, was 
driven from the throne by an invabiod 







sixteenth century the Turks had eigiitd 

of all the countries adjacent to the Medi- 

from the top of the Adriatic to the desert of 

The piratical states of Barbary, after- 

| 5 ed under theif protection, completed a 

f which embraced the whole of this 

rce except the small portion bor- 

bration states of Europe. ‘This position 

iced them in opposition to the commerce of 

sense of common interest indeed soon 

em to confirm’ to the Verietians the great pri- 

f commerce", which that people had enjoyed 

the government of the Mamelukes, and 

‘them in their endeavours to repress the 

hich the Portuguese were opening a new 

Soa ga communication with the east. 
y 
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But, though the Turks were thus induced to favour the 
declining commerce of the Venetians, and though various 
nations of Christians have maintained some languid 
traffic with the Leyant, the gencral influence of the pre- 
dominance of the Turkish power on the shores of the 
-Mediterranean has had a contrary tendency, operating 
decisively to propel into the ocean the maritime exertion 
of the western nations, and thus to urge into activity 
that spirit of distant enterprise, which animated the six- 
teenth century, What barbarism and violence could do, 
has been accordingly effected. The resources of the 
richest countries in the world have been premytiee = 
oppressive and ignorant government; the springs 
commercial credit have been broken and destroyed by 
the capricious tyranny of an arbitrary administration; 
and a system of piratical depredation has been protected 
and encouraged, which, while it overpowered the weaker 
of the trading nations of the Christians, transferred the 
still remaining commerce of the Mediterranean to those 
more considerable states, whose marine had been 
aggrandised by the more extended commerce of the 
ocean, 


While this was the general relation of the new gor 
yernment of Constantinople to the Christian nations, it 
maintained a special relation to the German empire in 
particular, through which it exercised an important in- 
fluence on the internal arrangements of the system, in 
which the Christian nations were beginning to-be come 
bined. It is in regard to this particular relation, that 
the consideration of the distant government of Persia 
becomes necessary to a comprehensive view of the pro— 








b that the duration of the prosperity 
eae Turkey corresponded to this _ 
pon th aaa ceqaersarraiere, 
corresponded to the duration of the Turkish 
hich it controlled. The Turks, who had esta- 
in Europe soon after the middle of 
th century, became. early in the sixteenth for- 
‘ighbo to the western nations, when the. 
eeeciacet of the house of Austria 
‘ing to the combinations of the mo- 
‘The peace of Carlowitz again, 
the year 1699, which on the other hand 
tion of the Ottoman greatness, oc- 
| t two years after the peace of Ryswick, which 
the great struggle between France and the 
adjusting in favour of France the mutual 
hese two governments in a new period of 
-——® Busbeguid Kpist pp. 174, 178, 
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the system of Europe, in which France, not Germany; 
should hold the ascendency. Te ed 
» The consideration of this relation of Turkey tothe 
German ‘empire discovers to us at the same time those, 
which the fine, but unfortunate, countries of Hungary, 
Walachia, and Moldavia, and the yet more ‘barbarous 
regions adjacent to the Adriatic, have borne to the gene 
ral system of European society. The former may be 
regarded as composing the debatable ground of the two 
empires. Governments so adverse in all their 
and usages could not be brought into an immediate 
vicinage, without exercising a hostility so unappeasable 
and uninterrupted, a3\ could have been terminated only 
by the subjugation of one of the two states.’ ‘The con 
timnance of their independent existence therefore te 
quired, that they should be kept at a considerable diss 
tance by the interposition of countries, on’ which the 
violence of their fury might be exhausted, and yet inta> 
_ pable of constituting a barrier, by which the’ action of 
either upon the other might be prealuded:’ | Suehiw 
function appears to have been discharged by Walachia 
and Hungury *; Moldavia may perhaps be : 
rather a3 maintaining a similar relation to the northera 
governments of Poland and Russia. 
Moldavia may indeed also be considered, as serving by 
' i enyaeh | 
| 








+ Tho princes of Walachia and Mole 1962, Ferdinand 
avin acknowledged sometimes the sove- who had claimed the whole 
reignty of oref some- the zis of his 
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jon Bieta ritay ek as Chasen 
b ruder countries near to the Adriatic com- 
which on that side completely separated 
ind etammacens. In this rp thee 


frontier would here have probably inter- 
German relation of Turkey, by directing 









the earlier part of the sixteenth century, 
: they favoured the efforts of religious refor- 
beginning to the arrangements of the 
if the European system : the second 
great war of thirty years in the earlier 
enteenth, which brought the Austrian 
jjustment, and at the same time prepared 
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the subsequent ascendency of France: the third, towards 
the conclusion of the latter century, included those ag- 
gressions of Lewis XIV., by which he established the 
ascendency of France over the empire, and began the 
second and improved period of the federative policy of 
In some or all of these periods of the agitation 
of Germany we might naturally expect to discover the 
action of Turkey on the German empire ; and if in any 
of them that action should appear to have been sus- 
pended by the vigour and hostility of Persia, we might 
expect to perceive some special reason, why in that 
particular case it would have been inconvenient and 
embarrassing. 
Solyman, who ascended the throne of Turkey in the 
year following that, in which Charles V. was placed on 
the throne of the German empire, undertook in the first 
year of hig reign™ to extend his empire from Constanti- 
nople westward into Europe, as far as it had 
been extended towards the east ; and with this 
invaded Hungary and reduced Belgrade. ‘This i= 
tion occurred in the first campaign of the war of Charles 
and Francis I., as if to prove that Turkey was 
to assist the operations of France by distressing the ad- 
verse government. The Tarkish sovereign then left thé 
two Christian princes to their own contention, 
his arms against Rhodes, occupied at that time by 
knights of saint John of Jerusalem. These after an 
obstinate resistance were expelled, after which” 
were by the emperor stationed in Malta. When 
decisive success had been gained in the Med 
Hungary became again the field of enterprise for t 
Turks, who proceeded even to lay siege to Vienna — 
How aptly these incursions of the Turks were accommo — 
dated to the great struggle of the Protestants of Ger— 
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h V., and needs riot to be 
place. — Bisteen oars however'elepieed 
nvasion of Hungary, before the French 

d overcome his ignance to an alliance 
- pAleebidiy ‘ot Ueogeh tube Wis tlt 
of mutual assistance was concluded 
and Turkey; and Solyman became 
ged in the political combinations of the 


ish prince, who survived ten years the abdi- 
‘emperor Charles V., tpl Wa interval 








ugh an interval of more than a century, 
‘between the death of Solyman, in the 
,and the expedition undertaken against Vienna 
ed IV., in the year 1682, an interval com- 
‘it must be observed, the German war of 







preced 

ia which that external agency 

to have been then withheld, would 
ssing and prejudicial. 

thirty years the protestant government 

u eaik better pies a Mohammedan 

with the Protestants of Germany, 
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then a privileged portion of the inhabitants of Germany, 
and, be instrumental in facilitating a coalition between 
them and the Roman Catholics of France, Whoever 
shall recollect ‘the jealousy, with which even Gustayns 
was originally, regarded, and the difficulty, with which 
the Protestants of Germany were afterwards brought to 
place reliance on the assistance of French Roman. Ca- 
tholics, will be convinced, that an army of infidels would 
haye. been rejected as an unsuitable and odious instru- 
ment of protection, and must have proved to he incapable 
of effecting that combination of political interests, by 
which France was constituted the protector of ths Bee 
testants of Germany. 

In the long interval of a hundred and twenty-six years, 
which. intervened between the conclusion of the first 
and. the commencement of the last of the three grand 
periods of German agitation, the power of Turkey was 
effectually withheld by various causes from as 
the empire, but specially by the intervention of 
in that important, part of it, which was occupied by the 
German war of thirty years, when its interference would 
have been thus inconvenient and disturbing. OF this 
interval the ten remaining years of the reign of Solymare 
have been already described, as employed in, preparinsss 
for a renewal of his German enterprises, Maps 4 
however prevented by his death. In the 
successor Selim II. the Turkish arms were occupied dh 
the war of the Mediterranean, fortunately also, = 
Spain”, at the time engaged in the last struggle wisamt 
the Moors, to whom the sultan had promised to aflame 
assistance“, as soon as he should haye 2 effected, the 
quest, of, Cyprus, That island was reduced in the | 

wing year, but the Venetians in the famed | of 
epanto, fought in the year 1571, struck a lows at 

1 Watson's Hist. of Philip 11,, vol. i. ps 266, 1 Canlinle, kad Sp aE 
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of Turkey, such as that empire had 

ince the defeat of Bajazet. The mari- 

‘of Turkey being then for ever enfeebled, 
“sovereign, Amurath JIL, abandoning 

p turned his arms against the Mo- 


through 
and constituted the period of the highest 
that country, coincident too with four suc- 
transitory princes on the Turkish throne. 
the reign of Abbas, and almost the whole 
that which succeeded, the Turks were sufficiently 
‘ great power of Persia; and soon after- 
le year 1645, hostilities were resumed 
Venetians, who still retained possession of 
Sandia, in the Archipelago, ‘Though the con- 
he other parts of Candia was speedily effected, 
raed reduced until the year 1669, when 
rously assaulted during thirteen years. 
ste, the Turks were engaged with Poland 
ia’ in disputes about the Cossacks, who had 
protection, until in the year 1682 they 
into Hungary by an insurrection, when 
tacked the emperor. 
ng the engagements, by which in this interval 
of Turkey was withheld from assailing the 
Germany, we find a considerable place occu- 
wars of Persia, and in that part of the 
find the period of the great prosperity 
ia, the reign of the illustrious Abbas I1., 
s extended from the year 1585 to the 
Reet, Serene 
oa motion igs the 
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year 1627, While that prince was meditating" to 
deliver from the encroachment of the Turks some of 
the provinces of his empire, which they had reduced, two 
Knights Sir Anthony and Sir Robert Sherley, 
ith twenty-six followers, happening to arrive in Persia, 
engaged in his service. By these men a body of infantry 
was disciplined, capable of encountering the Turkish 
janizaries, and the Persians were instructed in the ma- 
nagement of artillery, in which they had been hitherto 
inferior to the Turks. The enterprising mind of Sir 
Anthony Sherley however was not satisfied with adding 
so much to the military strength of the government, to 
which he had thus attached himself. Agreeably to his 
own desire he was in the year 1602 deputed by Abbas 
to the Christian sovereigns of Europe“, by whom he was 
warmly welcomed for the grateful intelligence of the 
designs of that prince, the Turks being then the tertor 
of Europe. Nor were these designs unaccomplished, 
for from this time to his death the Persian prinee not 
only checked the movements of the Turks, but also drove 
them successively from all their numerous and extensive 
provinces, which they had wrested from Persia. The 
government of Persia continued also to control that of 
Turkey ten years after the termination of the reign of 
Abbas, the year 1637 being assigned as the precise time, 
at which it ceased to maintain an equal struggle *. 
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at Could not fail to present to Turkey an object 
SSeS 
ly were soon directed against this east- 
i ese aggressions, though attended with 

e success. had only the effect of deterring the 
Masel tat ection te tutte refi. 
their ambition ", and inducing them to look for 


i andiitne ‘that this reign did not terminate 
il the Geran war of thirty years had been already 

tine years, and that the B reitemtivgcen sit 
“sufficient during the ten succeeding years for 
ling the power of Turkey. During nineteen years 
ently) ‘Turkey was by Persia effectually 
9 in the German war. The 
dias ets metbortblo siege; soon succeeded 
ip eae arms, having been commenced in 








of the contrary the interposition of the Turkish 
t powerfully and decisively exercised, Vienna 
besieged in this period, as in that of the em- 
'V. As Lewis XIV, was then pressing the 
ith various pretensions, which the latter™, em- 
| by the hostilities of the Turks, was forced to 
that interposition assisted in reducing the power 
é of the empite, when the rivalry of the 
of Europe was to be maintained under 
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e idency of France and Great Britain, the empire 
Foe es) to an inferior station. It had a, fur 
© am important operation in disabling the empire 
assisting the prince of Orange against the French, as 
it thereby drove that prince into a close connexion with 
Great Britain, which involved its government in all the 
combinations of continental policy, and gaye « beginning 
poe arrangements of the federative policy of 


i Pi had sunk under the attack of the infidels, 
too deep an impression would haye been made upon the 
system of the Christian states. If it had been delivered 
by the energy of the German government, the. attack, 
thus defeated, might have consolidated and invigorated 
that government, instead of assisting to reduce it tothe, 
sendy station, which it has sinee that time 

Both these consequences were precluded i in the, actual. 
transaction, for Vienna was saved, and yet by no energy. 
of its own government. The ambition of the yisin®, 
who aspired to establish for himself a. new Mohammedan 
empire in the west, induced. him to repress the ; 
his troops, that the treasures, which he already 4 
as his own, might not in a successful assault become 
prey of their rapacity. During the delay occasioned by 
this speculation, the fear of the common danger, and the 
promises of the German emperor and the Roman pon- 
tif prevailed with the Poles to compose the dissen= 
sions”, by which their government had been : 
paralysed, and to march under the conduct of the 
Sobieski to the relief of Vienna and of Christendom. __ 

Nor is it less remarkable among the occurrences of 
this interesting crisis, that the two governments, by 


fo ya pts 250257, ‘the united influence of the: 
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a capital was thus assailed and deli- 
very time ‘consi 


icy of the Christian 


Paiettacice bot teil Gs ae 


e the object of those powers to devise 

the latter in Europe, than to 
sey indeed ceased altogether from this time 
of external compression, which could 
o be necessary, when the system of Eu- 


1* the Ottoman court even invited the 
es to enter into relations of peace and 
£ upon their attention the grievous calami- 
“enforcing in the language of Christian 

of maintaining the general so- 

ind. ‘The history of Poland from the same 
that of civil dissension, carried to the 

8, which can be imagined of a people ; 
M6 oh legen all native princes from 
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y acquired by Sobieski might indeed bave 
lis family the succession of Poland, and thus 
‘some stability to an ill constituted ial 
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ment, if the intrigues of his consort in favour of a 

younger son had not obstructed the establishment of his 
family, and afforded to the radical vices of the con- 
stitution an opportunity of manifesting all the malignity 
of their influence. 

. During this struggle, in which Turkey acted'a part 
0 important, Persia was withheld from all interference 
by the weakness and decay consequent to the strictly 
arbitrary character of the government, which rendered 
thé public welfare wholly dependent on the personal 
qualities of the sovereign. The four princes, who 
sueceeded the illustrious Abbas, were immured in the 
harem with women and eunuchs, until they were called 
to the government of the empire, Weak or dissolute, 
they suffered all the principles of the public prosperity: 
to perish by 2 continual decay. In vain did the policy 
and the toleration of Persia invite strangers from countries 
more improved, for no improvement could be naturalized 
under such 4 government; and at length, in the year — 
1722, a few rude tribes of Affghans, which on the com- 
mon border of Persia and Hindostan had maintained a 
considerable degree of independence, put an end to this 
suecession of imbecility®, and possessed themselves of 
the dominion of a wasted people. The importance of 
the power of Persia, as a balance to that of Turkey, had 
ceased, when the latter no longer acted in compre } 
the system of Europe, or rather at a yet earlier 
when the agency of Turkey no longer required to be 
controlled. 


"The. peace. of Carlowite, which humbled the pride of 


% Sir. J, Malcolm, vol Lp. 876, of the latter . 
ae ‘aflervanls edit ‘ouceived by Peter 
[eee See 
eel Jeet of ambition to Romie. 
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rendered the court of Constantinople 
e its differences with the powers 
was accordingly effected by the media- 
ish government and of the Dutch re- 
e peace negotiated in these circumstances 
layonia, and almost the whole of Hun- 
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Be TA arc 
0 We 
Tir the-srdereb the jets falas vocalidedh ‘in the yea? 
1689, the king of France, being compelled to withdraw 
his troops from the empire, perpetrated that "work! of ! 
desolation in’ the ‘Palatinate and they 
districts; which inflamed to its utmost 
animosity of his enemies: As he coahlncb ROME 
much devastation derive to himself any real advantage, 
it the more exasperated the adverse governments; éspe 
cially’ the ‘protestant states, which sympathisedh more 
warmly with the people of the Palatinate. “The 
secution of the Protestants of Franee had before 
the commiéeration of those, who it mn 
professed the same religion. . The cruel and) fad 
destruction of a whole territory belonging to | 
Protestants, served. cemeniaes pea eelii 
indignant compassion more intense. » “ ‘llr 

The war was waged tier Louie teal he: 
on the Rhine, im Italy, in Spain, in the: 
Ireland, on the sea, and on the lands. The N 
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- arrangements remained however 
which were necessary for “eaaeed 


new order of Europe. inieconhieniiad 
pacaresrirar seperti 
Lewis had eventually determined the relative 
of the two principal governments. tusdiopea ehaha 
dominions of Spain was at this time the object of eon- 


by a direct connexion under d common sovereign, and 
afterwards by the friendly correspondence of the two 
branches of the Austrian family, That period had 
reached its termination. France at this time occupied 
the position which had been held by Austria, and it had 

ly become necessary, that some new arrange- 
ment should be made in regard to those territories, 
which had previously enhanced the importance of the 


1 of the Spanish govern- 
‘ment it is in this view necessary to consider only those 
of the peninsula and of the Netherlands, the {talian de- 
pendencies having in the exhausted state of Italy no 
other importance, than as they served to'maintain the 
interior balance of that country, The dependencies in 
the other regions of the earth followed the fortune of 
the peninsular territory. The territories in the peninsula 
and in the Netherlands, we accordingly find, underwent 
changes corresponding to the change effected in the 
parser are el By the war of the Spanish 
‘succession the crown of Spain was transferred from the 
family of Austria to that of Bourbon; and the Spanish 
Netherlands, detached from Spain, were transferred to 
the empire, but under the condition of constituting & 
barrier, for protecting the independence of the Dutch 
republic, By the one arrangement some 
added to the predominant power of the new system of 
policy, by the other a connexion was established betwee! 


fie 


have been abandoned to ill-con- 
of combination in the direction 
‘a predominating and controlling 
‘negotiations, by which they should be 


“in which these el ad actually 
was in its place. The first effort of 


of Lewis was directed towards countries 
Dutch republic, the government instra- 
ing to Britain the continental rela- 
ndary power in the general systeni. 
nent nearly sunk under the vio- 
which soon extended its g 

sh Netherlands, and was saved 

x? 
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_ the indiscretion, of the invader, than (by.nits ,own 
resolution, it, received a’ sadmonis 

tion to\ provide, better for its future security. ‘The, restr 
Jeas.,ambition. naires in, urging: claims, of .re-wnions 


maintained during, peace the alarm peer 
a excited hy. i yin oi, mai he eg Ata 
rani roaeret: wi were three, years 
ie in the grand.alliance.|’ When-the, 
seencaaraa which was the result of that alliance, 


" arrangement, of 
order of policy, by placing the British government 
head, of ja! confederacy opposed to the power of) France, 
the: latter might then proceed to, aequire an influence, 
over. the councils of Spain, by advancing one.of its, 
princes to the vacant, throne of that country. sie 
pn A ati had then been-formed, by: which this; 
eatension of the influence might be so, far counteractedy, 
8,to,render it consistent with the general equilibri | 
‘This order of events, which appears to have be 
important, grew out of the domestic cireu 
“royal family of Spain, the claim tothe Neth 
haying ioe, from the, second marriage of the 
Spain, and. therefore in his lifetime, and the 
the crown itself from his son's, want, of children 
_ brothers, On, these contingencies the whole. | 
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‘his second son, the archduke Charles, As in the year 
tas dash the king of Spain, the peace of 
Jarlowitz had been coneluded with the Turks*, this 


force of the family of Austria for the maintenance of its 
pretensions, The British government, which had been 
tecently combined with France in the treaties of parti- 
tion, was at this time united with Austria, to resist and 
re| ress the ambition of its former ally. A second grand 
Ueeaden accordingly formed against France im the 


firat year of the eighteenth century, and William died | 
in the following year, as if the formation of this con- 


were the completion of the Burpene tote 

yegpain bad cunk into ndcbaity which paralysed al 
into a debi ol which par: 

the functions of its government, and appeared to render 

some considerable change indispensable even to the eon- 

tinuanee of its political existence. Bahai of its 
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a energies ; but.in-the ‘hour of trial they’ clung! 
xh iment a prince’, torwhom the willlof their’ 
had. bequeathed! the serown of | their 
ee aibasiti, regular’ resources: of the: govern2? 
pony i been: proved tobe wholly insufficient for the! 
maintenance of his cause, andthe French king had bean’ 
even. compelled to, abandon his grandson: to his ‘fate, the” 
Joyalty and independence of thé’ Spunisly! 
people rallied: round. the:sinking throne, and established! 
Koprnishe diteoviteascof: their ‘enemies: Perhapa iio? 
other nation has ever exhibited this combination of polit! 
tical. decrepitude. and! of popular energy’; and ‘it! may! 
deserve: attention’ to consider, to what causes it owed its” 
existence in Spainy 95) Teel ol 
 saceusmenien re hand. been dutjtctell to theaction'! 
o Various: causes; , which made : aldeep and. lasting ime! 
pression on the national. ‘character. |\Placed von" the’ 
frontier of the Christian. states of Europe, they "had 
straggled almost eight centuries against the Arabs and” 
Moors, and two centuries’ had not) been’ sul 
eradicating the romantic gallantry, whieh had’ been” 
cheris 


80. predominant, among» ropean 
that, when they afterwards aed ‘into decay” —— 
ness, they could not wholly banish from their minds the 
proud, persuasion of the superiority, which’ they had” 
previously enjoyed, and. other nations Jong continned te” 
Pe a an erm ea had Pease 
sai pay ada v2 i) ieee 


for which they could > 
had then nothing, of which he’ could bé* 

it the: recollection of a departed’ greatness, 
01 the |Aragonian, might still dwell upon” 

* his own particular Lap esites ‘Bel 
uperior to the other states of his sovereign) or 
“enjoy some favourable peculiarity in the® 
'the:country, or of the people. ‘There was 







ht te house of Bourbon’! 
"Spain. The powers of the north werd 
& war, which» had recently ‘burst forth” 
‘Swedish fovernment; the emperor 

rdiscontents of the Hungarian ho had 
themselves pees the direction 
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chief named Rakoczy'*; and the ereetion of a,ninth 
electorate in favour of the house of Hanover had involved 
‘in a domestic contention the princes of Germany. It has 
accordingly been considered as probable that, if Lewis 
had given to the maritime powers a sufficient security 
that the crown of Spain should not be annexed to that of 
France, he would have experienced little opposition, in 
fing the former fora prince of his family, But 
the French monarch, far from adopting any prudent 
expedient for disarming the jealousy naturally enter- 
tained of him, appears to have had recourse industri 
ously. to every measure, which might dpe apprehen- 
sion, and generate @ hostile combination, 
before the duke of Anjou departed for ‘Span, the king 
issued letters-patent reserving to this prince his right of 
succeeding to the throne of his original country. By 
this preliminary declaration he challenged generally the 
jealousy of the other powers. By his. subsequent pro- 
ceedings he gave special cause of alienation to each of 
the two maritime governments. The Dutch were aboye 
all things apprehensive of seeing the Spanish Nether- 
lands in the possession of the French, regarding them as 
a barrier indispensably necessary to. the vA ic 
their own country. Lewis however, instead of dissipat~ 


ing their fears by a.cautious system of conduct, procured — 


from the council of Madrid an authority over these pro- 
vinces co-ordinate to that of the Spanish crown, and 
sent into them French troops, avowedly, destined to act 
against the Dutch, as the enemies of Philip and of 
— In the English parliament a considerable party 
was adyerse to the foreign policy of William, Coat 
that the interest of England might be best promoted, by 
disengaging it from the struggles of the continent. 
Lewis again, at the death of James IJ. ", found an op- 
% Tn the year 1692, ™ Ya tho your 3701, 





agly d from the effective prosecution of any 
external policy ; and thus, as in the preceding 
field was left open to the British government, 

g without competition the station of the 

rin the general system. In the reduced 

imperial power an insurrection of Hungary 
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itieal process, of ‘which William had been the 
grand agent, was! fat this) time perfected. - A! teniporaty 
connexion of the two govérnments’ of the Duteli and) 
British! had ‘been, established; by which the lattersbe= 
came, at once linyolved in the continental policy of the! 
former. "A war had then. béen'waged, in which France: 
and Great Britain assutned:their respective! positions, "as! 
the leading powers inthe new!system ‘of policy; andy” 
when, the: wutijeniean i the'interests:of Europe was'to! 
ba,'rendered, more) perfect bya new ‘disposition of) the? | 
dominions) of the Spanish: government; a great'onfedes* 
racy had beetagain'combined, by which’ gee 
adjustment was at length’ effected, At such { 
it was! not:inednvenient, that the disoptlqoaaldatin ofthe 
British government with the Dutch’ republic’ should be! 
dissolved by the death of William. Heinsitis, the! peti=! 
ped of Holland, survived!to//maintain among ‘his’ 
the system of that» prince", who’ : 
KaNipetatiey ane form with prince ‘Eugene; whe! 
comimanded the imperialists, and with the duke of Muth® 
borough, who commanded: the British: troops, and die! 
rected the Operitions of the whole alliance, amillusteions'| 
triumvirate, adequate to manage with eflect'a confedes! 
racy so cunibrous that, as the | ‘duke renttkel Myas had 
eight different nations in his army. |) 1!) sl) dente 
‘The domestic situation of Great ee 





ofthe stateysos! os 
y, of domestic. parties, i 
nt, of/-Amie afforded so ample opportit:! 
te.of to important influence on thé conduct’ 
oWhen Marlborough, like ‘the avenging: 


Sapuen overwhelming the enemies of» 
pececcieliture and dismay, peteastie! 


ithe should not: be required. to turn his 
that .grandson, whom himself had: placed 
throne of Syerscabieutbehonmaeri in the» 
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inability to extricate his country from its difficulties, 
then it was that a fluctuation of the English parties 
annihilated at once the power of the English general, 
and put a period to the war on conditions accommodated, 
though not to the actual circumstances of the belligerent 
powers, yet to the equilibrium of Europe. For for 

a just conception of the important influence of | 
change of the ministry of England, it is only 

to read the language, in which the French writers of 
that period endeavoured to express their feeling of the 
national deliverance. The all-powerful hand, says the 
duke St. Simon*, which with the sands of the shore 
sets bounds to the most furious tempests of the ocean, 
suddenly arrested the ruin of this once formidable king. 
Such a revolution, says the marquess de Torey™, was 
to be the handiwork of God; the industry or vain poliey 
of man could never flatter itself to’ be able to effect it; 
and whoever should previously have declared, that such 
things should happen, would have been treated as a 
visionary. 

However extraordinary and unexpected was this 
change of the policy of Great Britain, it was yet ih strict 
correspondence toa foreign event, which at that time 
reversed the interests of the confederated powers. ‘The 

alliance, originally formed to procure for the 
archduke Charles such a portion of the Spanish terri- 
tories, as might balance the aggrandisement of France 
in the acquisition of the throne of Spain, was afterwards, 
in consequence of an accession of strength, extended to 
the project of rendering the archduke sovereign of that 
country, instead of a prince of the family of Bourbon. 
The emperor however, dying without leaving male chil- 
dren, left the throne of the empire open to that archduke, 


™ SI. Simon, tome |. p. 93. © Mom, of the M, de Torey, voli, p. 99. 


‘the war, | ( t ' 
he opinion of Mably* that, if Philip V. had 
a placed on the throne of Spain, 








ing 
Spanish sovereignty of the Netherlands even 
connect the two countries, affording a commu- 
to the one, and depending on the other for pro- 
relative circumstances of France and Spain 

ly different. Confining each on the other, 

he Pyrenees and in the Netherlands, they were 
d for jealousy and contention, nor could 
taduilged that spirit of aggrandisement, 
jatural toa military government, without be- 
the possessions of Spain. The war of the 

n then was the rough process, by which these 
ithstanding the adverse influence of a 
yicinage, were brought to a harmony 
uniting them during so many years in the 
e of a common cause, the Spaniards being 
% Mably, tome vi p, 218—220, 




















offer of some dismemberments of the Spanish territo 
in the peninsula and in America, it speedily went 0 
to the grand alliance, and became active in distressing 
the government of Spain. So important was ce 
sion deemed, that it extended the views of the | 1 
from plans of mere partition and dismemberment to tt 
ambitious project of a total conquest. The result dik 


the confederated powers ; but in the struggle 
and intimate connexion was formed between P 
and Great Britain, which increased the comm 
sources of our government ®, and assisted in b 


existence of the federative system, of which it © 
a combination, for it has since been mainly 
in overthrowing the enormous dominion, 
crushed that system, and in affording to Eur 
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of Holland, was the moving principle of the confederacy. 
When therefore the British government was by) its 
internal change of parties disposed to conclude a peace 
with France, its change of policy permitted the Freneh 
government to insist upon conditions much less fayour- 
able to the interests of the Dutch and Germans, than 
those which it had before been ready to concede, Some 
successes ®, obtained by the French during these nego- 
tiations, compelled the Dutch to yield a reluctant assent, 
unwilling as they were to relinquish the pride of being 
arbiters of the peace of Europe. The emperor, more 
directly interested in the Spanish succession, which had 
become the grand object of the war, was more obstinate 
in his opposition, nor could he be at all persuaded to 
recognise his rival on the throne*, for which he had 
contended, When some further successes of the French — 
had at length convinced him of the necessity of acquie 
escing in a pacification, he chose rather to conclude 
with France a separate treaty, which should contain no 
mention of the crown of Spain. EO 
In the treaty of Utrecht, concluded in the year 1) 
it was stipulated for the general interest of Europe, 
France and Spain should never be united wnder the 
government of the same prince”, and that the grandson 
of Lewis should accordingly make his final option be 
tween the inheritance of his family and his new sove. 
reignty; and it was also provided that a sufficient barrier 
should be established for protecting the Dutch provinces 
against the ambition of France”, For the 
interest of the British empire various commercial ad 
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tages were obtained. The command of the Mediterras 
bean was secured by the cession of Gibraltar and Mi- 
aorca®, which had been conquered in the war ; that of 
the northern seas of America was restored by the restitu- 
tion of Newfoundland and of Hudson’s Bay, and strength- 
ened by the cession of Nova Scotia; and a new com: 
meree was opened with the American dependencies of 
Spain, by the assiento contract for supplying them during 
thirty years with negroes, an advantage granted by Philip 
at his accession to the French. 

The treaty of Utrecht has been the subject of much 
reproach, as disproportioned to the distinguished suc- 
cesaes of the allied powers, and insufficient for securing 
the independence of Europe. That it was disproportioned 
to the successes of the allies must be acknowledged. 
They had reduced the French monarch from the high 
pretensions of a grasping ambition to the humiliating 
stipulation, that he should not be required to turn his 
ms against that grandson, whom himself had placed 
upon the throne of Spain, while he even offered to fur+ 

nish subsidies for the assistance of the allies”; and yet 
the treaty confirmed this very prince in the possession of 
tethrone. But it has been justly remarked”, that the 
views of the allies had expanded with their successes, 
tnd in the progress of the struggle a more enlarged con- 
ption of the satisfaction necessary for the house of 
Awtria began to be entertained. It accordingly hap~ 
pened that a treaty, inadequate to the later expectations 
othe confederated powers, was yet sufficient for accom- 
pliahing the original purpose of their union, The dis- 
tad crowns for the maintenance of the 
Wad to guarantee the barrier, To 


Maatsin it by arma—Abrégé de Hist, 
‘& Traités, tome i. p. 340—343. 


tain in the year 1763, taken by the 
niardsin the year 1782, and pete phe org 
people in the year 1783, 
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commercial restrictions ®, with which it was shackled in 
favour of the two maritime powers. These provinces 
however, it is admitted, constituted the link, connecting 
the interest of Austria with that maritime resistance 
which was at this time opposed to the encros en 
French ambition. The restriction of the trade of | 
Netherlands, as it gave to the maritime states a direct 
interest in preserving these provinces in a situation §9 
favourable to themselves, was the price of that pr 
tion. Seyenty years afterwards this treaty was 
gated by the impetuous Joseph IL, who placed 
undoubting confidence in his connexion with Fras 
and was impatient to revive the commerce of 
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ee of the Roman Catholics sought 

the of Austria, while that of the 
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en actively concerned in the diplomacy of 
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title of royalty“. So many powers were interested in 
“him, that there were few dissontients, and 
Frederic 1, crowning himself with his own hands, began 
the series of the kings of Prossia. The new kingdom 
was in its intrinsic resources much inferior to Austria, 
Composed by successive acquisitions of scattered and 
‘dissimilar provinces, and destitute of those natural de+ 
mareations, which designate a territory as one, and give 
to its people the habits of political combination, it had 
‘no solid basis in the physical or moral condition of its 
subjects. It was in truth a great army variously te 
cruited; its king was a general, and its real capital a 
‘eamp. It was’ accordingly, in the internal system of 
‘Germany, the secondary or rival state, opposed to the 
compact and solid strength of the Austrian dominions: 
The reign of Lewis XIV. is interesting, not merely 
tas it gave occasion to the later and more 
ment of federative policy, but also as it has taken a= 
place among the few periods distinguished for: a 
Jectual improvement of our species. It has | vipa oce 
acknowledged by the French historian of that age“ thamm 
his country cannot claim for it a pre-eminence of seier 
tific inquiry, which he admits to have belonged 
land, the pretension of the French being limited | 
lighter studies, which belong to general literature, 
literature of France however became the lit 
Europe, as its language by the predominant | 
its government became generally provallent, and 
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the same ‘time; by the very ‘excellence of his own work 
the strongest testimony to the essentially» amare 
character-of the language of his country. wa 

‘To France in this period was Europe indebted for’ 
commencement of those journals, which ‘have since dif 
fused generally through society some knowledge of the 
discussions of ‘literature, Sallo, who died in the yea 
1669, was’ the inventor of this species of publication®) 
and Gallois, who died in the year 1707, assisted'in»pub) 
dishing, and afterwards continued, the Journal des Savant 
‘the original of all those periodical productions. Inyente¢ 
for the purpose of establishing « communication among 
the Jearned, they have since been’ directed: to' anothe! 
and much larger’ object, a8 they now furnish the um 
earned with opinions on subjects, which they have no 
opportunity, or ability, to examine for themselves. » Thy 
learning thus supplied may not be very profound, thoug] 
dissertations of superior excellence are sometimes in thi) 
manner given to the public; but, by the wide diffusi 
of the knowledge contained in those journals, the inte 
lect of the public is much more: generally exer 
‘than it could be by any other expedient, and the m 
of general information is very considerably increased. 

The military system of France and of Europe™ 
in all its details the work of this prince. Military: 
forms were introduced by him; the use of the 
which had been very partial, was by him. ren 
general; and to him is due the management of, 
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artillery with:the improvement of the art of fortification, 
appropriate schools being founded for both departments. 
From the year. 1672 he had a hundred and eighty thou- 
sand men of regular troops; and at length,-as his forces 
were. augmented in proportion to the number and power 
of his enemies, he had in arms, his marine forces being 
included, four. hundred and fifty thousand men. He 
created a considerable navy, and councils. were formed 
for improving the construction of ships. In these efforts 
however he came into a direct collision with the two 
maritime powers, and the naval force, which he had 
formed, received a defeat from their united fleets at the 
battle of La Hogue, fought in the year 1692, from which 
it was not recovered until the year 1751, when advan- 
tage was taken of the opportunity afforded by a long 


The civil government of France was in the mean 
time consolidated into a simple, though not a despotic 
monarchy, the only perfection consistent with its prin- 
ciples. The great lords®, instead of cantoning the 
Kingdom into a number of principalities, were drawn 
ato attendance on the court of the sovereign; and the 
®overnors of provinces were no longer permitted to 
‘bestow important offices on their own dependents, and 
thus to become formidable to the very power, by which 
they had been constituted. The spirit of faction, which 
Thad agitated the country from the time of Francis II., 
‘was then at length suppressed ; nor did the Huguenots 
gage in an insurrection, until their enemies had demo- 
lished their churches. The nation, which during more 
than a century had been dangerous to itself, was thus 
rendered formidable only to other states. It was thus 
Prepared for maintaining, with all the necessary energy, 
its influence over the system, of which it was the prin- 

89 Siecle de Louis XIV., tome ii p. 138-140, 
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cipal and central member. The manners too of the 
people were at the same time refined in the societies, 
which females of rank assembled at their houses in the 
metropolis; and the authority of the king, provoked by 
an extraordinary combat™, was successfully exerted in . 
Tepressing the sanguinary spirit of duelling, which had 
been indulged to an excess, destructive at once of the 
tranquillity and of the morals of the public. 

ried pnts tint no Map vss hd gr i ra 


more. Such was the influence of the the time of Lewis XIII —Siecle de Louis 
example of France, that in the time of XIV, tome ii. p, 125. 
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CHAPTER IL. 


Of the history of Great Britain, from the revolution in the year 1688 
to the commencement of the reign of Anne in the year 1702. 

Act of Toleration, Bill of Rights, and Grand Alliance, in the year 1689.—Presby- 

established in Scotland, 1690.—Triennial Bill, Bank of England, 1694— 


terianism 
‘The Peace of Ryswick, 1697—Hanoverian succession established, Grand Alliance, 
1701,—Azne queen, 1702. 


Tue transactions of the two reigns of William III. and 
Anne are intimately connected in two important respects, 
one belonging to the external, the other to the internal 
policy of the country. In the former of these relations 
they together constituted one eventful period of time, in 
which Great Britain assumed its station in the federative 
system of Europe, as the adversary of the overbearing 
power and ambition of France ; and in the latter they 
likewise composed the period of the domestic transition 
of the government from the succession of hereditary 
wrereigns to the establishment of the Hanoverian family 
ma title strictly parliamentary. Each reign had how- 
er also its peculiar object of domestic arrangement, 
which requires to be separately examined. To accom- 
pish the revolution was the work of William; to effect 
the union of the two kingdoms of Great Britain was 
tserved for the reign of Anne. The two measures were 
proposed together by William to the Scotish convention; 
hut it was soon discovered, that the former should be 
‘parated from the difficulties unavoidably embarrassing 
the latter. 

The illustrious vindication of national rights, which 
was effected by the elevation of William, was in its 
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immediate operation limited to England. In Scotland 
the change of the sovereign was but an occasional alter- 
nation of the parties of an unsettled government, and 
the true epoch of its political improvement, was the 
union, by which it was incorporated with bd i 
government of the neighbouring cou state of 
the ‘parties ‘of Tea was such, as aia not wt cheats 
boa adoption of the change sed is Ea 
the fate of the revolution was here peapre 
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in the more eee, member | ‘t 
the compound government, could not be hindered from, 
diffusing Plhindatied into the neighbouring country, 
though subjected to the oppressions of a conquered pro- 
vince; and the acknowledgment of the independence of, 
Ireland constituted, almost a century later than that of 
England, the real revolution of the Irish government. 
‘Concerning the nature and character of the British 
revolution two extreme and opposite opinions ‘have been 
maintained, Doctor Price, in his anxiety to procure # 
sanction for principles of the most enlarged indepen 
dence, has insisted that’, among the rights established 
hy it, was ‘ that of cashiering our governors for pr 
duet, and of framing a government for ourselves," adopt 
ing a form of expression modified by no consid 
of urgent necessity, or of reverence iy 
tions. Mr. Burke on the other hand has with no Tess 
vehemence contended ®, that the revolution of 
omplicty didedunténanced sudh principles, that i was 
in truth but a renovation of the established sy 
th government, which James had! laboured to 
a il that it bore a direct correspondence to the or 
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ment;,and this very principle we find long before re- 
cognised as constitutional, even, as it seems, in relation 
to the exelusion of that very family of the Stuarts, which 
was by it ultimately deprived of the throne, Henry 
VILL, arbitrary and violent aa he was, judged it expe- 
dient to procure fromthe parliament an authority for 
disposing of the crown, probably with a design of pre- 
cluding the succession of the Scotish princes ; and again, 
when Blizabeth was desirous of guarding herself against 
the intrigues of Mary, she caused it to be enacted, that 
it should be high treason to declare, that the queen and 
the parliament had not power to limit the succession, 
One member of the government was indeed deficient, 
when James had deserted the government, and thas is 
the case of the revolution distinguishable from those by 
which it had been, preceded; it waa however only am 
extended application of tho principle already established, 
that the nation might determine the choice of its gover- 
hors, and justified by the necessity, under which es 
adopted. 

Even the very consideration, which chiefly decided, 
the reyolution, had been already under discussion, and 
with partial success, in the efforts employed nine 
before to defeat the succession of James by the bill of 
exclusion, which passed in the commons, but was rejected 
by the lords, That it was not then adopted with entire 
success, was however salutary to the government, as its 
entire success could not haye been equally beneficial 
with the revolution, which the bill of exclusion would 
have anticipated. ‘The mere apprehension of the future 
bigotry of James was not sufficient to overcome the 
strong repulsion, by which the Whigs and Tories were 
mutually alienated ; and it was neccssary that his actual 
endeavours to destroy the religious establishment of the 
kingdom should open the eyes of its supporters, and 
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have served however, to prepare the 
f the To for their subsequent rejection of 
soso them to form juni wit the 


nce ca Seely of Secor ptis th 
oe yrenotaaly ‘accommodated to the crisis, 
It wa the time of the revolution, composed of two 
» Mary and Anne, both Protestants, and before 
to the throne married to protestant princes, 
‘son, born: but a few months before his final 

his subjects, and from his birth devoted to 

of Rome. By the protestant daughters the 
of the allegiance of the people to a new series 

was rendered less violent, and by the Ro- 

ian catholic pretender to the succession an external 
owas) supplied, for promoting internal una- 

. The successive advancement of the daughters 

the throne gratified the affection, with which 

theTories regarded his family; and, though Mary re- 
fised'to accept the crown, except on the condition of 
thmsferring the royal authority entire to her husband, 
‘Fet the unavoidable absences of that prince afforded 
ities for exhibiting the daughter of the 

as the actual sovereign. Nor was the 
Soy of James less serviceable by alarming the fears of 
‘the nation, Educated in the religion of Rome, and 
of the natural enemy of England, 

iS to the. great majority of the people an object of 


the time of the revolution, so his recognition of the gon 
as king of England, upon the decease of his father, de- 
termined thenation to engage with vigour in a continen= 
tal war, to which it had been disinclined.) owe 
Mary, the queen of William, died in the year 1694, 
eight years before the death of her husband. This 
was regarded by the friends of James as fatal to the 
stability of the new government, and the exiled king 
was strongly urged to avail himself of an 
favourable by invading England‘. Its real conse+ 
quences however were that the interest of Anne became 
closely connected with that of William* and the revor 
lution; that a coalition was formed with a party, which 
had been -adverse to the court, and balanced between 
Annevand the banished king; and that the recognition 
of the right of Anne became the first of a’ series sof 
measures, which opened the succession tothe dumily of 
Hanover, and completed the protestant settlement of the 
monarchy. _) 
It is a curious fact, that the prince of Hanover®, afters 
wards George 1. of these countries, came to England to 
pay his addresses to Anne, but’was speedily reealled by 
his father, that he might conclude a 
daughter of the duke of Zell, then esteemed @ more 
advantageous alliance. If this projected ibeentelfectadl 
the parliamentary settlement of the crown would have 
been less distinctly apparent, ‘The abandonment. of vit 
therefore favourable to the improvement ofthe con- 
tution, as it left the title of the Hanoverian family to 
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tions, in. which Great Britain was to be 
eet inconvenience be 
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less considerable state, might maintain it 
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Khowledged/ says he, ‘that Hanover is: perhaps the 
nce Sr beet ieneranient eat 
of England. It lies, he adds, ‘in the heart of 

, at a distance from the great powers, which 

&ré our natural rivals: it is protected by the laws of the 
empire as well as by the arms of its own sovereign: and 
to connect’ us’ more’closely with the house 


our natural ally, 

Ie ithe caged theese wal, la 
‘accommodated to the adjustment of the domestic in- 
ferests of the British government. The presbyterian 

f William admitted, without any repugnance, 
sein of a presbyterian church in Scotland, 
h removed the great obstruction out of the way of 
: incorporation of the two governments. 

Lutheran form of religion on the other hand, pro> 

id by the Hanoverian family, being in some degree 

m episcopal administration, was better suited to the 

ons of the principal member of the united 

m, when that important combination had been 

d, The republican form of the government of the 

provinces also, however it might sufficiently cor- 

to the state of Great Britain in the erisis of a 

tion, must have been less fitted for a permanent 

cio pitti tans ithe mixed government of a 
lity *, in which, as in Great Britain, there is an 
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made | to. the Jacobites, ims not, gli 
eo res, 

sa ag more immediately Be aa English 

ent, was that the reign of Anne afforded an 

for such a free play of parties, as to. 


reduce the repugnant sentiments of Whigs and cs 
in 





to a middle standard of constitutional freedom. 

had been begun by the policy of William, who: 
several ministries availed himself of the services of both. 
parties", though he generally inclined the balanee 
pd A allt alpecen ve 











wae the Ree tea pels duke of 
borough, soon threw her, for the greater part « of 
reign, into the arms of their adversaries, from wl 
extricated herself but a short. time before her 
The effeet of this alternation of parties was. that. 
principles became so’ modified by the changes of their 
circumstances, that in similar situations, whether in 
official station or in opposition, they exhibited a striki 
resemblance, the Tories learning to stroggle: against 
abuses of prerogative, and the Whigs to give support 
the just authority of the crown. The overtures, 

by the Tories to the court of Hanover", when they. 
been thrown into opposition, furnish a decisive 
Fortunately for the interest of freedom, the Wh 
had then the advantage of possessing power, 
enabled to proffer more immediate services. 


vf Queen Anne," Somerville's Hist, md 
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and being afterwards the false rumour of the i 
[hime si wea i fr without co tage 
otestia The dissenters of the latter were’ thus’ 
retained withit tle pale of the constitution; and ‘the: 
political importance, which in this manner conti- 
nued to possess, at length, in the year 17277, 
year of the reign of George IL, gave occasion to! a 
practice of pasting a law for indemnifying those of 
who held office without fulfilling its conditions, 
from the commentement of that of George IIL) has 
been’ émnually enacted, so that the test-law was retained 
énly as a political resource for some extreme contins | 
ey. In the year 1828, the principles of the \ 
prevailing in the legislature, the test-law was 
. Even within the ecclesiistical establishment 
division was effected, which, graduating yet more "pers 
fectly the scale of party, precluded an abrupt 
of political sentiment, that might have rei ! 
harmony of the public order. The principles of 
Tevolution, though they spread little among the: 
, found protectors among the prelates. The sven 
bers of the establishment thus became divided: t 
parties, distinguished by the appellations of 
low church; and the struggle of the Whigs an 
was brought within the precinets of the church itee 
‘instead of being maintained between the church and | 
‘adversaries, AT 
‘The slowness", with which the convention-p 
granted supplies to William, and the danger of d 
r the military foree of Great Britain in th 
establishment of his power, hindered him from exert 
any speedy and effectual effort for the reduction 
adverse party in Ireland. More than a 
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Hipliieedeisotinbiet be aoctibed to, the conslnct of James, 
aon in wenscrecsahinreia 
time. James was placed in a state of proba- 

attentive observation of his former sub- 

° Eoglend., By a judicious use of this remaining 

he might perhaps have revived their affec~ 

| have recovered their confidence in 
his declarations, and have effected his restoration to his 
power. His actual. conduct was the reverse of 















peace between him and the constitution; it 

pon a secure and immoyeable basis the revolu- 
By by which he had been excluded from power. 

these latter days we have been so accustomed 
with the term revolution the notion of the 
ve all the authorities of a government, that 
does not at the first view appear, why a name of 

ghty an import should have been employed to 
change, by which the family of the Stuarts 
| from the throne of these countries, Not 
erly did the exterior form of the government remain 
altered, but the stipulations of the people were urged 
¢ ancient, well-known, and undoubted liberties. 
gh in some respects no alteration was made, a 


m, much tore essentially affecting the con- 
by a. mere change of the reigning family, 
effected. f 


ie ea, - 
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poe remarked, was hereby combined: fees 
hates trade, manufactures, and agriculture, made'a 
3) and vonage rye Seri 
leted the prosperity of the countrys! 
we Tater’ poset shown", that the revolution has 
done much more, than merely to fix a constitution, which 
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William and Anne. This, has been commonly, repre-, 
sented as the high price, which these countries haye, 
paid for their freedom. It seems rather to be entitled 
to be considered as a necessary compensation introduced, 


The great extension of British commerce introduced a 
prineiple of perturbation by creating a monied interest, 
i possessed a le 


imachinery of the, constitution continued to work as bey 
fore.. Wealth, the representative of human labour, is 
power in the hand of him, by whom it is possessed ; 
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Jand)'the subsequent establishment of the new | hate 
ment experienced difficulties and embarrassments in 
former kingdom, to which it was not exposed ste 
latter: In England ®™ the ‘revolution’ was happily’ 
work of a coalition of adverse parties, which’ had al 
discovered, that their religion and liberty were’ 
under the government of James's’ in Seotland 
ee. if notdoldly, the work of the 

Were more anxious to avail themselves of the favourable’ 
opportunity for establishing their own 
to extend and secu the liberties of the nation. ane 








to a4) 
agi dicated ell but, ag he was still 


ofvaffording some’ protection to the episcopal’ | 
the Presbyterians were still dissatisfied. © The! di 
tion of ‘the highland chieftains was at the 
confirmed 'by the’ massacre of Glenco™, which’ 
Hage his Seotish counsellors been fe w 
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5 a se CNN om 
a foreign supply. 

\— All this distress and consequent | \dinatiteediociiag 
however but preparatory to that incorporating» union, 
which identified the interest of Scotland with that of 
England, and thus became the yack ote orenaa 
This measure had been’ suggested by William to: the 
Seotish convention®, together with the proposal of ¢on+ — 
curring in the revolution of England; but it was sood _ 
discovered to be inexpedient to embarrass the latter 
measure by connecting it with a proposal of so: much 
difficulty as the former, and the consideration of avunion, 
though it was twice afterwards urged by William, was 
reserved for the succeeding reign. Neither, 

distress of the nation, could the bie ath 

and ¢onfirming the settlement of) the revol 

introducing the family of Hanover into the 

be entertained by the Scotish parliament. a 
security was after the death of William pepe 

‘of it, providing that, after the demise'of the 7 

two crowns of Great Britain should not be held’b 

‘same person, unless the independence of Scotland: 

have been previously secured, and its commercial inte= 
rests should have been favoured by a free it 

of the advantages of the English trade and ee | 
alternative being then to the English that of 

‘or union, to the Scots that of a turbulent and 
independence or wealth and improvement, 


poration of the two governments was speedily accom 
plished. 


Most fortunately for the British empire James was 
either not disposed, or not enabled, to take advantage <f 
the distress and discontent of the Scots. By the Frene=h 

”, who was probably influenced by an anxiety © 
© Somervilla’s Hist of Polit, Trans, pp, 309, 310, Etid, p, S87. 
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the success of the partition-treaty then depending, he 
was advised not to connect himself with the malecontents, 
as such a connexion would, in the increasing rancour of 
the two nations, render him odious to the English. The 
country was thus preserved from the mischiefs of foreign 
interference and civil war, and the gradual development 
of the union proceeded without interruption. 

The reign, which has been examined, appears to have 
been the grand and interesting crisis, in which the free- 
dom of the British government was securely established, 
and that government was at the same time constituted 
the prime agent of the general independence. Great 
and glorious as is the work of regulating a single polity, 
so that it may minister to millions the blessings of a free 
tad equitable government, it is little in the comparison 
with that, which was accomplished by the revolution of 
Eagland. The protection of the general independence 
waa no longer, as in the period of the Austrian ascen- 
dency, vested in an arbitrary government, incongruously 
indulging its ambition in protecting abroad that inde- 
pendence, which it crushed at home. It was thencefor- 
‘ward the work of a nation of freemen, making a common 
@use with the friends of national independence. The 
British constitution became a system at once of internal 
and of external liberty, securing to these countries the 
Dlasings of a free government, and guaranteeing to 

others all, which a foreign government could guarantee, 
the independence of their national existence. 
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raged by ichercioeraae Srirerece 
oe 1697 by the treaty of Ryswick, 
in which’ the British government’ was 


L thus distinguished by a 
Doght be toenght Tantnmetccnwis 
been the fittest agent; and yet we find that 
of Great Britain was then occupied by a fe- 
arate of character much inferior to that of 
rious princess, who a century before had wielded 
of Britain against the ascendency of Spain, 
Eaererecircs well: adapted to. the crisis, in 
d, She was formed to be guided by 


pmiiantiora cl an_ artful woman of her 
to the commanding genius of Marlbo- 


» was ennobled by a long series of vic- 
‘ties; and, onthe other hand the career of a general, 
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with which he began to bestow upon his countrymen 
the favours then placed at his disposal, and of the 
jealousy occasioned by the irregularity of the’) sum 
‘monses, by which he assembled his first English parlia> 
ment, yet a consequence followed, which indirectly 
‘tended to effectuate an incorporating union, From the 
year 1607°, in which the proposal of James was finally 
laid. aside, the Scots appéar to haye tacitly enjoyed @ 
share of the advantagesiof the English commerce’; and 
the subsequent obstruction of their enjoyment of those 
advantages cteated ee the measure was 
at length accomplished. ae | 
~The solemn league and) sorter formed by the two, 
nations.against Charles 1. of England, has been noticed us 
the first approach towards an intimate peril 
model of an incorporation of the legislatures was: 
exhibited -by the military dominion of Cromwell ¥, who; 
though’ with’ much irregularity, composed #, commou 
legislature, not of Great Britain only, but also of [re 
land. The combination formed in this period of violeac® 
and: usurpation was temporary, as asthe pape 
its origin, but it had the effect of opening 
the Scots the channels of industry anon 
— like the question of catalan, od deena 
the accomplishment of the union. + heen 
» The usurper, in the a of oe of unio 
ae “phereemerer of commercial 
to, restraining the premio 
and taking away. for: a: time the exclusive. privilege of 
that of India, But a legislative measure,/which. afer 
the restoration was adopted and. sanctioned. (by the pa 
job But theve 
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liament;-had -thena contrary operation, as’ it. disjoined 
| ar ed 


tion of interests, united fora time, brought 
av into-a) relative situation 80 


mnt indi ible: to. both. This was the cele- 
gation; 2: law originally’ dictated ' by 
(eeeelpememlaretarraearrd 
but/maintained on account of its, utility in supporting 
the commercial and: military) marine of aa ee 
Ml = chai tet epee! aber char 
commercial advantages, they could) not !"be 
by the restrictions of this law of ‘exclusion; 
n the re-establishment of the royal. government 
rset soos emote pep toantind while 
f navigation was retained, the people ‘of Scot~ 
wb foun Eacteslval repelled as aliens, from thatam- 
d participation of the trade’ of England, which 
eementinntesioyed.n ‘The combined result 



















put an end to the embarrassment of their 
tiation by 2 complete and permanent union. 
ot: under the sense of the privation, to which 
‘thus subjected by the act of navigation, 
though ineffectually, a ‘commercial treaty 
English. | When it had been found, that! no 
ry terms of commerce could be procured from 
the seheme*of a union was revived by the 
ibly at the suggestion of the former, but with 
fro n the scheme of James I.”, that it was 











by @ combination of the established 

‘the Presbyterians, it must appear that, 
combination had resulted from the tyranny 

‘ad bigotry of James Il, neither was England prepared 
for receiving into its legislature an infusion of Seotsh 


_ These considerations present a curious correspondence 
vue Selerdatien: of the union of the two crowns, 
retardation of the i 








ge, projected for his son by Edward I. of 
, and eventually postponed more than three 
the union of the crowns, it is probable that the 
n of Scotland would have resembled that of 
id, and the former would not have been prepared 

yterian system to act upon the domestic. dis- 
the latter in the civil war. If, in the other 
les II. had been able to accomplish an incor- 
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lowed by the Booms 
speedily: fol i episcopacy, 
Societe beneraneatn established in-its-place, 
the revolution -having been in that kingdom the work.of 
the Presbyterians alone, and not, as. in. England,.the 
result of a coalition of parties. | Scotland wasitherefore 
by the revolution. brought into a: situation, in whieh it 
might become an orderly and tranquil-member) of ia 
common government. The Scots too: had, in their'em- 
barrassed and distressing circumstances, become’ so de- 
sitous.of an union; that: in°their answer to the.exhorta> 
tio’, which William had addressed to them in his\very 
first: communication; they: offered to refer to his\arbitre 
mént all the: difficulties, which might arise in the nego= 
tiation, reserving only their newly-recovered, aystem of 
presbyterianism: . The English- however, had -not «yet 
become ‘sensible: of the expediency, of |\admitti 
neighbouring people to a participation, of their commer 
cial advantages, and therefore declined to: notice that 
part of the king's speech,! which had | recommended.a 
union to’ their consideration. William. pressed» the 
adoption of his plan, in his anxiety to concentratesas 
a the resources of his new dominions, that 
he might oppose a more: formidable :resistance to the 
ambition of France. This however ,appears. to, have 
‘been reserved ‘for the: more decisive operations. of the 
second grand alliance, which were conducted by the 
duke of Marlborough. apes 
The. proposal of William, though it filed. to produce 
‘its ‘intended effect, had however its 
-moting indirectly the success of the - “measures | 
Scots, convinced by the tacit rejection of. 
the English. parliament", that they could not’ hope to be 
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Sita idertomes hod Iagusedacsce 
tesolved ‘to form commercial establishments 





this design passed’ an act for 


emporium’of a commercial: intercourse, 
telbe’maintairicd with the Spanish West Indies‘on the 
d; andwith the East Indies‘on the other: “Here 

ewith) the Spaniards, who prepared to 

raters by fore, an requited the Eo 






‘They be sats 


proceeded to considerable degreerofucetasl, 
ntlyprepared the way for the final»arrange- 
®, proved abortive, like those which 


* Broce's Report, vol. i. res any 
% (Tho great niles ofthe. teaty 
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the parliamentary opposition, i 
-resisted.. Composed of Jacobites, he, ahs ake 


fabed (the hope of re-establishing on the throne the 





‘and affected to hold the balance 
ion and’ the court. This defection 
% The imperfect constitution of 
facilitated the triumph of the govern- 
peers, many of whom had been ennobled 
ithe actual reign®, and whose entire number was 
tearly equal to that of the commons*, composed with 

i ‘single house of parliament, and furnished # 
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ofa considerable sum of money, nearly four ohimdreds 
thousand pounds”, stipulated in the treaty as the equi- 
valent due to: Scotland, for becoming subject to tates 
‘appropriated to the payment of the debt-of Englands! 
The union rendering it necessary to suppress the Africany 
or Indian company of Scotland, this money-was:applied,* 
not) only to the discharge of the public debts:of that; 
kingdom, but also to the repayment of the stock of the» 
company with interest. The residue was. to be ‘em 
ployed in compensating individuals for losses, ‘sustained? 
from the reductionof the coin’ to the standard of Eng+» 
land, and in encouraging the fisheries, manufactures, and! 
other:improvements.of: that partiof' the ‘island: | Asmibre 
immediate: effect was | produced by the payment of-a 
much. smaller sum”, about twenty thousand ‘pounds; 
which -had been/remitted from England for the purpose’ 
of procuring, majority in the parliament. Outof this 
pee money was distributed among twetity! 

two» peers and eight commoners, besides ‘an :allowanoey 
exceeding the nn 
the commissioner, for his expenses; and of this'm 
évery “individual except) one, whose ease! mi; 
been in some respect peculiar, voted) for the measure! 
While every honest mind must be pained’ at the nétes 
sity of resorting tovsuch means for attaining a! 
ae political speculator cannot fail to 

‘smallness of the bribes isa. strikimg! ins! 

ois the poverty of Scotland, and of ‘thet “advan 


evlinneny Laker 
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tage; which it'must have received Agree eemy 
with a country so much more opulent. ~ 

es which favoured the union in Bese. 

of an unusually severe sea- 

sof Lockart ®pwho was adverse 

to the measure, that’if' the parliament had not sat in the 

winter} and’ the weather had not been more than ordinia- 

Tilytempestuous, the nation could not have been hin- 

dered from’ rising against its own legislature, and \de~ 

were willing to concede its i 
dence. Other causes dnftuenced the per ibizaent this: 
testrained the people. i) ree toate 


tionyof| the two kingdoms, should have received the 
‘sssent of the queen, has been explained by a considera- 
ern relics: of the time™, A large arrear of 
$)due to. the Scotish army, the provision’ for 

‘was by the parliament’ connected 

every measure. Nor had those splendid) sue~ 
cosets obtained by the English, which ‘after. 
‘the nation with a confidence in its own 

‘strength, and might then have caused it to disregard 
the discontent of the Scots. When however the treaty 
‘was negotiated, the victories of Ramillies and 

r animated the English with a cheerful feeling: 
which, though it would not have yielded 

to intimidation, disposed them to concede 
Bittorecy for relieving the apprehensions”', 
and conciliating the prejudices, of a people no longer 
de. It has been also stated with much proba- 
it lord Godolphin, the English minister, por- 
leney of the act of security to promote the 


ites x. ~ 
sp tte Mem rn i wen aoe of Qneen Aaa 6175 
4g 7 Laing, vol. ii. pp, 282, 289. Somer- itn GIF . 
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Ie ait ih itervicx:aiiend thea ena 
assent. 

‘Thus was at Jecgtt eoctruplished * the eousolidadon 
of the two governments of Great Britain, four centuries: 
after Edward had projected their connexion, and one 
century after the accession of James to the throne of 
England had realized the project of Edward. The 
union of the crowns had delivered both nations from the 
miseries of a border-war, and had secured England in 

icular from that exposure to the arms of France, to 
which it had been subject during the separate existence 
of the Scotish government. But each government then 
became exposed to a danger of a different kind, which — 
could be averted onlyby the incorporation of the legislas 
tures. ‘The sovereign of two separate kingdoms mightren+ 
‘der either of them the instrament of establishing his power 
over the other, and the opportunity was tried against 
each by the princes of the family of the Stuarts. The 
expetiment was first tried against Scotland; price 
in the struggle the constitution of England was 
and the Se cseh meaberestta iohieeaanl 
of these princes brought the Scotish. parliament to 
acknowledge his absolute power, realising this ac 
knowledgement by renouncing the control of the sup- 
plies, and devoting to his service every individualeapablé 
of bearing arms, The slavery of Scotland was then'to 
be employed in the subjugation of the liberty of Enge 


onion I inglad ra by tia meats feed aad 
sry fighting for its liberty against a 
was on the other hand rescued from the cor 


tho treaty: ‘peers wore to counties and boroughs were 
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5 onan alge ao renee 
land ame edad sdrexceiin 


any; _e heabape confusion had been 
restored to power by the revolution, after a 


of the Jacobites, by which they had 
on been restrained. Agitated as Scot- 
ever since the reformation, the imperfect 
n of the counties of Scotland fortunately 





pedient was employed for this purpose, in restori 
right of patronage over the selection of the p 
ministers. This right was coeval with the 

nor was the choice of the ministers determ 

lar election before the death of Charles 

the restoration it was revived”, and it s 
revolution, from which time the choice was ag 


in their congregations, a gloomy and i 
cism; a valuable testimony to the political 
. ’ pat 

One only peculiarity of the condition of 8 
mains to be noticed, especially interesting in a 
cial age, It has been observed that the prac 
entails, which had long before been evaded in 





seen te 
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, 
terminated the war of the grand alliance. By the treaty 
then concluded, while the balance of the new system of 
general policy was adjusted, the domestic arrangement of 
the British government was also guaranteed, the king of 


To this period) which engaged the Brissh’palhillta 
# principal power in the great struggle of nations, belong 
naturally the writers, who have most improved both the 
prose and the poetry of its Ienguage. In the reign of 
Anne were published by Addison those Spectators, which 
have given unaffected elegance to the former, and refine- 
ment and virtue to the manners of society. Tn the same 
reign were presented to the world much of those writ- 
ings, by which Swift established a standard for the 
simplicity and purity of the English tongue, though it 
was in the succeeding one that he awakened the spirit 
of Irish patriotism by the Draper's Letters, and concludect 
his literary course with satirizing his species in the 
Travels of Gulliver. Tt was also in the reign of Anne, 
that Pope enriched the literature of his country with the 
earlier of those poetical compositions, which have 
given the last perfection to the heroic measure of | 
den. To attempt any further improvement of 
versification has been by Johnson pronounced to be 
dangerous ; seater an es poe 
time have abandoned the heroic couplet, and bee | 
other metres new means of affording gratification. Among 
these lord Byron has distinctly wknowledged the supe 
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riority of Pope to all his successors. When Newton and 
Locke had illustrated their country by the profoundest 
researches of philosophy, the three distinguished writers, 
who have been mentioned, added the graces of composi- 
tion to the language, by which the philosophy of Great 
Britain was to be communicated to the world and to 


posterity. 


‘ae all in the wrong, one as pouch as 
spother—I' took Moore's poems and 
and went over 





it, it is all Horace 
now among us; sod 
‘if Thad to begin again, ¥ would mould 
‘ myself accordingly:—BMoore’s Life of 
‘Lord Byron, vol. u. p. 147, Lond, 1830, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Of the history ‘of the northern governments of Europe, . 
peace of Oliva’ in the year 1660, to the peace of 
Nystadt, in the year 1721. 


Anarchy of Poland; John Sobieski king; in the year 1672—Ivan V. 
caars, 1682.—Peter I. sole czar, 1689—Monarchy absolute in Swed 
Charles XII. king of Sweden, 1697.—Poland, Russia, and Denmark: 
Sweden, 1700,—Peace of Nystadt, and suppression of the patriarchate 
1721, 


Tue four northern governments of Europe, 

Russia, Denmark, and Sweden, are now to be n 
to the conclusion of the treaty of Nystadt 1 
Russia and Sweden in the year 1721, from whic! 
action Russia assumed among them a decided 

ency. The treaty of Nystadt appears to have t 
these states an arrangement corresponding to 
Utrecht for the southern governments, the former 
given the predominance to Russia, as the latte: 
France, though with this important inferiority 
northern system, that it contained no balancing 
while in the other an equilibrium was mai 
against France by the British government. 

The northern system seems to have been 
apparatus for preparing a great power, to be aft 
exercised in re-establishing the independence 
governments of the south, and probably in enteri 
them afterwards into some larger and more 


1The northern governments not having this chapter, from a timo 
observed the same division of periods, as trentyceight jours he Be 
thove of the south, it has been necessary which iv the epoch of the pres 
to commence the discussion contained in 





i government, which stimulated the energies 
The northern system, thus constituted, ap- 





- be characteristic of a divine providence 

hat at the very time, in which one period of the 
f human policy was commenced, a collateral 

jon should be formed, to grow into maturity for 
tury, when a new and agency 

» required in the altered circumstances of the 







character, and resolving itself into the 
of Austria and Prussia with their de- 
the neighbouring, but exterior govern- 
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tion, not mitigated by any advantage of a new 










ealiiareasirplin kad bees |axpeniod” 
sure, in which the election was held, im- 


‘du Novd, tome ik p.G12, Shady pp. 613, 614, 
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patient of the indecision: of the senate, discharged their 
muskets on those very superiors, whom they had been 
stationed there to protect. In this crisis of extreme 


tion, and conscious of his unfitness, Michael: deprovated. 
even with tears the dangerous pre-eminence’. The 
same spirit of resistance to the pretensions of foreign 
candidates: however; which had dictated the choice of 
this nobleman *, determined the electors to persist, and/he 
was necessitated to acquiesce. — His reign, which lasted 
about four years and a half, was as weak and inglorions, — 


as, anelection in such cireurnstances, | 
served however to bring forward the b | 
/ This distinguished man, who: nes 7 
marshal, of Poland, indignant at the - 
mission of his sovereign to the rebellious 

their allies the Turks, availed himself of a favs 
opportunity for-vinidieating the honour of his country~ > 
On the day preceding that, on which enema | 
brilliant victory over the enemics of Poland, the +t 
had become vacant by the death of the) incapable 
Michael. The crisis was favourable to the pr 
of the victorious general, and, though: the» 
Polish nobles were solicited by ten foreign. 
distinguished. rank’, who all “taut to 










# Abnigé Chion de UThst. du Nord 4 dbeioé Chron dor 


fe mits. PS o waypaet 


of his wife”, whose cabinet is de- 

omb of the laws and: of liberty, Such 
dy, glorious as it was abroad, main- 
series of disorder, which had! dis- 

nt of reeds princes, the foreign 





‘it had long been formidable to Ger- 
» and Russia. This having been effected, 
i tions of Poland were limited to the 





ciealas hl ae The 
Go inher porinlity for her second ‘son, having 


" Abrigi Crom, de I'ist.ds Pologne, 291. 44 Hist.of Poland, p, 211. 
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exerted all her influence to counteract the efforts of t 
elder, neither was elected, and the crown was transferr 
to a foreign prince, Augustus elector of Saxony. Fr 
the election of this prince to the death of his sona 
successor, Augustus IIL, clapsed a period of sevey 
years. It therefore becomes important to enquire, wh 
were the bearings of the advancement of this Sax 
family to the throne of Poland. It appears to have h 
two distinct relations, one to the German empire, 
which this family held an electorate, the other to | 
new dominion. 

The relation of this event to the. German. empl 
appears to have consisted in inducing the elector, wi 
had been the chief of the Protestants of Germany, 
conform to the religion of Rome, and thus to abdicate, 
effect the presidency of the Protestants. When it shi 
be considered that, soon after this time, the aggrandis 
ment of Prussia presented a new and more powerl 
leader, to maintain the opposition ta the power 
Austria, it may be thought, that the apostasy of 
Saxon prince, which was required as a condition of 
election to the throne of Poland, effected a 
removal of a troublesome competition, This 
indeed was permitted to retain the formal i 
the protestant party in the diets of the empire ¥, 
entered into engagements for the security of the, 
testant religion; but the king of Prassia 
real Jeader, and the power of Prussia the 
tection of the party. 

To Poland the same event became the epoch 
ascendency ", which Russia acquired over this 
nate country. The Saxon princes introduced 
luxurious enjoyment, which softened without, 
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ance iirigta lest tien deabell Lavelbioes 
that, at the election of the earlier of those 


D to regan that people ax not fitted for 
. tis acurious specimen of the election, 


perfectly contrasted to that of Poland, 
1 after the conclu- 
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rity ‘of the’ state into the hands of the sovereign. While 
therefore Poland was continually advancing’ further into 
that licentious disorder, in which she lete- 
exposed an easy prey to the surrounding potentates, 
Denmark became wholly exempted from the struggles of 
faction, and enabled to exercise her whole 
‘Sweden her ancient rival. ’ emul 

Tt was the good fortune of the Danes ti the 
soon of the unity of an arbitrary governm: 

it experiencing» much of the pb merge 

which, it is commonly attended. Frederic ILL, for whose 
heroism in the extreme danger of the state 
had entertained such veneration, that they 
the nobles to join with them in investing him with absos 
lute authority, continued during ten years to: 
the mild ‘beneficence of his government that: 
whieh he had conciliated by unshaken fortitude... His 
son Christian V. was worthy to succeed such a prince, 
and his reign was the period of the internal i 
ment of Denmark. This prince took care to modifythe 
simplicity of an absolute government by instituting vari= 
ous privileged orders’; he published codes of law for 
the regulation of his two kingdoms; he made every exer= 
tion within his power for the encouragement of manufac- 
turing industry and commerce; and he procured for the | 
marine of his country w distinction, which it had never 
before possessed, The historian of Denmark, who lived 
half-a-century after the death of this sovereign, tells us ~ 
that his memory was at that time still cers 
enthusiastic affection. His plans were 
Fiscch acl efescoinctRvoderte IV. ", who, Tike his fathi, 7 
bequeathed a respected:name to posterity. = 
To form a judgment of the bearing of the Danishom 


al ee oo, 403,41, ¥ Lid.) ps 296, es 


mes | ma caee 
rs of Sweden, and were even necessitated 
. with some commercial indulgences, 

from the conclusion of the treaty of 


of Lewis XIV. for the 
e Dutch ecieincee Sweden, agreeably 
conn formed in the German war, was the ally 
3 and Denmark, with the contrary policy; es 
‘the Dutch. 

) monarchy, instead of enjoying ae 
and improving government, concen- 
Beth cctidenrcet tacupie ake 

n hostilities, a in 
of achild. The struggle haneren which 
years, effected for Sweden a revolution, simi- 
twenty years before, had been by the 
en effected for Denmark. As the former 
Sweden had reduced her rival to. very 
had in Denmark, by humbling the aris- 
tothe sovereign the uncontrolled direction 
Which was the re-action of this 

a ee ae 


tomo ii. p, 60, 82, 





— 


nearly similar to those, which had previoadlyie 
revolution in the former; and what was d i 


vived this revolution seventeen years, was 1 
financial arrangements, oppressive in their 
but tending to extricate the government from dif 
by which it had been embarrassed. He 
ceeded by his son Charles XI1., in whose re 
cover the result of the Swedish revolution.’ 


influence of arbitrary government, To the foxes violent 
© Pufhoitot, tome. p. 68, ke. 





" -eondemned ‘by the goverment of 
nable, Their chief then suggested to 
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king of Poland the project of possessing /himeelfiof the) 
be ‘The king of Denmark was. casily indwced:to 
join in a plan of | tontilty against” pease | 
to guin possession of the, pinnctenipeeniad 
tie, which were then subject tothe Swedes. Acebali:! 
tion was accordingly formed by the three sovereigns to 
attackthe king of Sweden, whose youth and inexperience 

ised the'most successful issuers 6 | 
» The Russian. sovereign who engaged in 
racy, was the celebrated Peter; and the 
Sate aera ‘of the seventeenth centu 

the school, in which) he swas trained. to a 
introduction. into the political combinations of 
Tthhas been already remarked thut the commonly: 
opinion, which represents this prince as’ is 
lizer of his’ country, is an exaggerated 
gested by the surprise, with which Europe 

ing from: his remote seclusion, and i 
self about the arts and institutions of i 
Uren wboirelgned inthe; middle of the si 














anxious to complete. » Alexis was) the first 
Russia; /in his) reign the: first Russian ship 
structed ; the tacties of western Europe: 
by him, under the superintendence. of 
from Germany ;) various 
by him in different provinces of ithe « 
ee er ome | ole lh alte 
® Ofthoso Logris, the bear fa Guitars 
1 Ramis ed tom SPD peer ee ee wenn? 


fe Vai rere petoten ch fosb laces 


who reigned alone, was endowed 
-and prosecuted with success the 
he aristocracy, by abolishing their preten- 
ty precedency in all employments civil 


e. The colleague of Peter was a prince 
nt character. Weak in mind”, nite 
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nations.. The conduct, which they taught him, reprehen- 
sible as it was, served to detach him from the privileged 
orders of his country, and disposed him to combine @ 
disregard of external appearances with an absolute exer- 
cise of power ; the instructions, which they gaye him, 
served to place before his opening mind a world dissimi- 
lar, to that, in which he lived, and superior to any com= 
ception, which he could otherwise haye formed. Both 
together developed the latent character of the man, who 
could allow himself to be promoted gradually from the | 
lowest station in his own army, while he was exalting 
the character and importance of his nation; who could — 
work. in the dock at Sardam, and triumph over the forces _ 
of Sweden. aad 

Nor was the government of Russia during 
this preparatory period of the life of Peter, for his sister> 
Sophia *, who really wielded the authority of the feebleey 
Tyan, was a princess of superior ability. She adminis— 
tered the public affairs with vigour and success, anc 
cultivated literature, though almost unknown in hess 
country; and the eulogy of the minister, whom shew 
selected, is concluded by L’Evesque with ob: 
he had conceived shears fen 
executed. 

Peter assumed the undivided exercise ohio 
reign power in the year 1689, being then seventeen 
years old, The important war with Sweden b 
eleven years afterwards, in the year 1700, The i 
was filled, partly with the ‘neice artaigaaaetia 
government, partly with a war against Turkey, ‘by which 
the czar obtained possession of Azof and the command 
of the Black-sea, and partly with those celebrated ts 
vels, which presented Peter in go peculiar and interesting 
a view to the civilized nations of Europe. Obes 

© 1Bresque, tome ix, p. 231235, 








subject [How neceamnsy. id waa) Son hla peo 
ppear from the following 


rounding Gentiles ; and one of the young 
, whorn he had sent to inspect the arts of 
imself up there in his chamber, and boasted 

, that he had neither seen nor learned 


he prince, to whom was opposed Charles 
a, @ hero rather than a sovereign™. The 
ch was however the antagonist, whom 

one who could practically train his sub- 

bits of regular warfare, and prepare them 
important position among the nations of 

the Russian monarch accordingly, in his 
himself under his early defeats with 
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‘the consideration of the instruction, which his 


poiga/hl woah br consul entero 
by more regulated measures, which might } 
trated the plans of the ezar, by outing oe 
ment of his troops. Headlong in all his . 
opposing only inflexible intrepidity to 
severance, | So etroaee sao Russia 
Sweden. ‘ inhi 
vit solecmlixmats a warrior as Charles XIL PS hs 
first directed his efforts against the imperfect ins 
of Russia, he must have made a dangerous, if n 

in. ‘The war of Poland however key 
of the orth at adistance during seve years 
at length) he seemed: to be determined to mat 
to Moseow *, that he might dethrone:the:ez 
already dethroned the: king of Poland, b 
bya fallacious hope’ of assistance to turn 


battle of Pultawa™, so delighting in the 
computed the nine intervening months as the 
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still able to maintain an appearance of 
the dissension of his encmies afforded 
portunity of making overtures of peace to the 
that he might avenge himself of the test. 
‘negotiation with Russia was brought to a 


2 ‘ginal 
./ In writing to his admiral", after the 
P Paltawa, the czar told him that he had then 
foundation of Petersburgh. The treaty 

ified the observation. \ 
year preceding the commencement of the war 
Idone much for the improvement of his sub- 
faving been recalled from his travels by an 
Denuask posseasel Sweden a pnt crusirs to 


the cear distinction, all vowels: 
sedan al ‘ng pis, 
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insurrection of the strelitzes, who were the janizaries of 


Soke priciest witiees anced cates 
Rid plat for: adsiniilating his’ subjecta th: thelervilaaal 
nations of Europe. With this design he introduced tlie 
honorary distinction of the order of saint Andrew, to 
excite the emulation of his people; he abolished the | 
Asiatic garb, which would have maintained a separation 
between them and the nations proposed to their imita- 
tion; and he introduced the women into the general 
intercourses of society, though in the actual 

his country this was to civilise by corrupting. Nor’ 
the prosecution of the war divert the attention of theS 
Seed to ve tylodl bec Gonouty chp deg tea 
Based to be “invited fra: Germasy everyid 

ue 

tn nation uncivilised, heterogeneous, and: 
the first principle of improvement was to i 
energy of the government. Peter acellaghel 
years after he had reduced the strelitzes, 
a, for abolishing the patriarchate, and  threxs 
destroying the 





for his future triumphs on the Baltic; while 
it amusement in ridiculing the ancient manners 
ts, he established schools for educating them 
ces. With all this he was himself a savage 
ee, that he was the executioner of his own 


shtened in his mind, perhaps only an individual 
lar could connect his country with the civilisa- 


ion of Europe. His coarseness and violence united 
T his subjects, his genius with the civilised 


correspondence of the issues of life and death to 
of the concerns of nations is perhaps in 
more conspicuous, than in the case of Peter 


i8 antagonist, Peter, the improver of a mighty 


survived five years the conclusion of the tre: 
onstituted the epoch of its greatness. Charley 
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the adjustment of the several. interests aii 
died, after all, his dangers, by a dubi . 
siege of Frederickshald in Norway, and his 

‘mitted Europe to repose. oc teas 
adjustment had required) ‘bese | 
Glin dhe -Ailstrianfpqril-oftheifadaedl:poliSp 

the northern and southern powers 

struggle, and in the-various’ treaties’ of Westphalia its 
supplementary arrangements, and. of Oliva; their inte 
trests received a general adjustment. » Avithe elose of the 
seventeenth century however, the political’relati 

‘European governments “having attained to 80 

of maturity, the general system is observed to 

itself into) two distinct combinations, the 

fseipdiongh aor wholipdlapachdjeetimeetelal 
and (managed ‘by’ Separate: plans / of operations: In the” 
same year, in which. occurred the deathof the ki 
(Spain, so: important) to the relations: of the 
states, as it gave occasion to the great war of 
snish» succession, the kings of Poland and: 
leagued with the czar of Russia against the! yi 
of Sweden, itachsiperosetcsi apdisesstink 


Vadedoes th ether. oa 

















u ‘Gunsfdrined into < considerdblekingdom; which 
d the power of Austria in) the German govern- 
great extension of commerce, mime 

e nations new resources of power, affected all 
n by which an equilibrium of power was 





has contended, that the orderly policy of Eu- 
ed to exist, but only that the arrangements 
treaty of Westphalia had gradually yielded 

ore accommodated to its progressive improve- 






|, and their mutual relations had 
re extended and more complicated. New 
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combinations were accordingly effected, and these were 
for the two aggregates of its governments respectively 
adjusted by the treaties of Utrecht and of Nystadt. 

It is true that causes, tending to disturb the new order, 
began to operate from the very time of its adjustment. 
A system of political combinations is not formed of un- 
changeable masses, like those which compose the plane- 
tary system. It is a living organization, animated 
throughout all its composition, and therefore subject to 
the never-ceasing changes, which are the condition and 
the law of animated existence. What is there in indivi- 
dual man, which is not subject to this great law of — 
change? What then can arrest the changes of acom- — 
bination of beings thus mutable? What is that policy, ., 
which can fix the destiny of a combination of such com—— 
binations? When the individual attains to maturity, the. 
principles of destruction are busy in preparing his dis— . 
solution. When the general system of Europe wa, 
settled in the early part of the eighteenth century, cause, 
had already begun to operate, which towards its conclu, 
sion overthrew the entire fabric, and left only the scm-z. 
tered materials of future combinations. 
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/) CHAPTER V. 


the southern systems of Europe, from the treaty of 
concluded in the year 1713, to the end of 
Mares peaper cercate Beare 





the yer 1718—Loreaine acquired by Franco; it ire 
1a la Se ts 

A ak: ere lange acs ‘Prauce and 

Te pe Fo ily-compact of France and Spaia, 





were distributed into two distinct 
‘southern, comprehending the greater part 
and connected by the combinations of a 
policy, and the northern, consisting of the 
governments, and having for its object the 
of Russia, not a balance of power. 
‘though not wholly disjoined, appear 
interests, constituting separate 
towards the conclusion of the great 
revolution, that greatness, which 
for the principal government of the 
the north, was brought to bear upon 
of the south, that it might assist in 
emia Seaareae ‘These two systems 


Pinasshen opr eis cape ke by the treaty of 
ae be matured by subsequent events, 


| 


He 
a 
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justed, as the arrangements of the treaty of Westphali 
had been perfected by the succeeding treaties of th 
Pyrenees, of Lisbon, and of the Hague. At the’ yer 
1756, or eighteen years from this commencement of i 
matority, must on the other hand be fixed the eon 
mencement of its decay, for from the time of the cor 
nexion of France and Austria a growing disorder sprea 
itself through the system, more and ‘more disturbing } 
operations. The federatiye relations of the several gy 
yernments were from that time gradually more and moi 
confounded, ‘until at length the principle of unitin 
against the prevailing power of France’ was whol) 
abandoned in a commercial jealousy of the British gv 
vernment, which should have been supported im alli 
resources, as the antagonist of that state. In the presei 
chapter the growth and the maturity of the system wi 
be represented, with the earlier part of the period of i 


‘ow 


Though by the treaty of Utrecht and the 
treaty, the latter of which was concluded two. years 
the former, the two principal powers, France and » 
Britain, had taken their respective stations, and the G 
man empire, confining its peculiar function|te the, 
tenance of the barrier of the Dutch republic, had. 
doned, not only the high pretension, with which in 
preceding, century it had) alarmed Europe; but-ev 
secondary character of the rival member of the 
much however still remained to be done, for 
the arrangements of the new combination of, 
interests. Though the Austrian family had been) 
ened by the transfer of Spain to the rival 
Bourbon, the power of the German branch of that; 
had been considerably augmented. The N, 
though under mortifying stipulations, had been 
the emperor; and, the island of Sicily being | 


PE 













; jagainst 
France, but also for'the removal of an 

age of the Spanish power', which would 
to maintain an alienation! of Prange front 


iad wieran to hold the duchy of Lorraine, 


, chow own country was protected bythis 
have enjoyed ‘an easy opportunity of making 


ital ioaaitied! f the arrangement, by which 


d «Se RA er FSA ea ens 
d-with the crown of Spain. 
circumstances of Italy also were incon~ 


stripped of the influence, which it had 
din that country, and Austria, in 
which it maintained in)the 

the peninsula, had acquired the actual 

is southern region, This state of aflairs 
Peon ‘a predominance in Italy, pai 


son URurope,tome lids p. 357 ypar Segure ata 
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jired to be so reduced and controlled, as to’ es= 
a balance in that still interesting peninsula, 

For focting this arrangement, it was necessary that 
Spain should recover for one of the princes of the 
reigning family the kingdom of the two Sicilies; and, to’ 
maintain a due opposition between the two powers, it 
was at the same time required, that the influence of 
Austria should be avgmented in the north of Italy; 
which was accordingly effected by the cession of the 
duchies of Parma and Placentia, in beers 
Milan and Mantua, 
iol has bcen qbetrred thy. Koch thet) theugl ie pee 
of Utrecht had been the work of almost all Europe, it did 
not effect any agreement between the emperor and the 
king of Spain, who were principally concerned, and that 
it was even then foreseen, that a long series of negotia- 
tions would be necessary for terminating the differences, 
which had arisen out of the Spanish succession, The 
adjustments accordingly, which have been mentioned, 
could not be accomplished without considerable | 
culty, This was augmented by the peculiar | 
stances of those provinces of the Netherlands, which hamat 
been ceded to the emperor, ‘That sovereign, havinmeg 
become possessed of provinces reper | 
merce, and not having any other eligible 
with the sea, could sot readily leah oa 
advantages naturally belonging to their situation. 

ing therefore that their actual condition was : 
bond, which, in the altered circumstances of ] 
secured to him from the maritime powers a. | 
become necessary to his safety, he laboured to 
a company for trading to the East Indies, and the™s 
entered into a direct competition with srt ee 


© Abnégh de W'EHist. dee Traités, tomo ips 





hits to have suspended their rivalry, 


n had become settled upon its 


‘was made for the renewed opposition of 
which should naturally arise from the 


causes of this amicable correspondence of 

meh and British governments must be mentioned, 
the pacific character of the British 

Walpole, who was appointed chan- 
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Britain to maintain such a friendly connexion with 
France, as might hinder a repetition. Wty 

‘The amicable correspondence of the two courts, which 
was thus begun by the policy of the regent, was con+ 
tinued by the pacific disposition of the duke of Bourbon, 
who succeeded him in the government *, and of cardinal 
Fleury, who three years afterwards was constituted 
minister, and held the administration until the year 
1748. The alienation of the court of Spain, which 
might else have expired with the regent, was revived by 
a measure of his successor the duke of Bourbon. The 
infanta of Spain had been sent to be educated in France, 
as the future consort of the king; but, a8 this | eg 
was not then quite seven years old, and the health of the 
‘king was precarious, the minister became apprehensive 
of the danger of delay, and perhaps jealous of the chance 






of his countrywoman’, the second queen of P 
and in the very year following the death of Lewis 
was placed at the head of the Spanish minists 
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passion of this queen was an anxious desire of procuring 
for her children establishments in her own country, 
where she had a right of inheritance of the duchies of 
Parma and Placentia, in the event of the expected ex- 
tinction of the male line of their princes. This wish of 
the queen coincided with the restless spirit of the 
minister, and both concurred with the discontent, which 
rankled in the minds of the Spaniards since the sacrifices 
made in the treaty of Utrecht. 

Though the genius of Alberoni was not of the first 
order, it was by no means contemptible. He possessed 
at least the activity, which seems to have been the qua- 
lifcation at this time most necessary for a minister of 
Spain ; and, busily as he was engaged’ in a great variety 
of projects of foreign aggrandisement, he was not less 
busily employed at home in renovating the exhausted 
tewurces of the government. For procuring an ally he 
was forced to look even to the other extremity of Europe. 
Gortz, the minister of Charles XII. of Sweden, was in- 
duced to promise to co-operate with him in supporting 
‘invasion of the pretender to the British crown. For- 
tmately for the repose of Europe, the power of Gortz 
ws annihilated by the ball, which destroyed his master 
atthe siege of Frederickshall, and Alberoni was left to 
Pmeecute his enterprises alone. In his brief, though 
buy administration, this minister had not time for ac- 
complishing his projects; but in about four years of 
Power he had found sufficient opportunity for exercising 
tvo important influences on the policy of Europe. 

One of these influences consisted in giving a begin- 
hing to the friendly correspondence of the rival govern- 
ments of France and Great Britain’. Busily intriguing 
1 France to support the pretension of his master, he 


1 Moore's Life of Alberoni, pp. 195, 136. 
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alarmed the fears of the regent, and drove him to’ seek 
an alliance with the British government, which he im the 
Jike manner disposed to the connexion, by supporting 
through his intrigues the interest of the pretender. This 
fndeed was not an object, at which he aimed; but the 
effect was as necessary a result of his measures, a3 if he 
had contemplated no other, than to unite the two courts 
in the most amicable intercourse. Vin 
‘The other consisted in promoting those arrar e 
which have been represented ‘as still required for the | 
‘adjustment of the system. Enterprises undertaken by 
‘this minister against Sicily and Sardinia, were imme 
diately successful in regard to their proposed object, — 
both islands having been speedily reduced, and) evetie 
tually procured, by the arrangements of the quadruple 
ee concluded in the year 1718, the > 
the duchies of Parma and Placentia and of the gra: ! 
duchy of Tuseany for don Carlos a prince of Spats. 
‘The rights thus acquired were, twenty years a 
the equivalent, for which the same prince recei 
the treaty of Vienna, the kingdom of the two Si 
‘The French government had become involved in a wear 
with the emperor’, in support of the pretension of the 
father-in-law of Lewis XV. to the crown of Poland; th 
birth of a dauphin, by putting an end to the expectatton, 
entertained by the king of Spain, of succeedin 
crown of France, had already terminated the ali 
of the governments of those countries; and At 











| 
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the British minister, was in the year 1738 
to cede the kingdom of the two Sicilies for the 
on of the duchies, and at the same time to yield 
of Lorraine to France, 
‘The arrangements, which had been begun by the 
pof Utrecht, were thus perfected after an interval 
of twenty-five years, which had allowed the system time 
and tranquillity sufficient for recovering from the shocks 
ofthe preceding struggle. Here then began the ma- 
‘arity of the southern and principal combination of Eu- 
‘jpean governments, which continued during eighteen 
= or until the celebrated alliance of France and 
concluded in the year 1756. But thongh, 
Athens eighteen years, the system contimed to 
"maintain the vigour of its functions, causes were already 
| operating, and indeed had begun to operate even before 
‘ithad been regularly commenced, which, at the expira- 
‘on of this short period, began to introduce disorder into 
‘is arrangements, and at length destroyed all its con- 


the last year of the seventeenth century the duchy 
Prussia had been constituted a kingdom, and in the 
year, in which the treaty of Utrecht was concluded, 
‘the first king of Prussia was succeeded by Frederic 
William, who collected and formed the military force, 
which the new kingdom was rendered considerable. 
royal title has been described by the grandson of 
first king of Prussia”, the celebrated Frederic, as 
ion.of ambition, which his grandsire had planted 
the bosoms of his posterity; and abundantly did it 
inate in the heart of this very sovereign. The three 
thus appear to have. borne their several parts 
he aggrandisement of the new kingdom, The first, 




















King of Prussla’s Hist, of His Own Times, vol. L p.45, Dubl 1791, 


a 
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vain and ostentatious, procured for his dominions the 
titular distinction, which excited the ambition of his 
family ; the second, whom George I. of these countries” 
used to denominate his brother the corporal “, collected 
the means necessary for indulging this propensity; the 
third, who was the hero, felt the full influence of the 
principle inspired by the first, and availed himself to the 
uttermost of the resources provided by the second, 
Among the numerous instances of the operation of little 
causes on the great concerns of nations it may be men- 
tioned, that the notion of aspiring to the royal title is 
said to have been suggested to the first king of Prussia. 
eee cheatin spain”: and Frederic himself 

has informed us , that the design of creating @ military 
power wes,prompted, inthe mind. of tha’ escondiifiyiin 
ee which had casually occurred between — 


“he very year following that, in which the , arent 
ments of Utrecht were completed by the ag) —| 
Vienna, was the year of the accession of Frederic _ . 
the throne of Prussia. In the same year died the erm 
peror Charles II., on which event was to be determines 
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oF ponpessing’ & furaidable 

n treasury, An invasion of 

ee which was most favoured 

ituation of his scattered territories, as that en- 

ld be carried on upon his frontier, and the 

furnish him with a sure communica-+ 

enterprise he accordingly determined, 

entered the province two days before his 

dat Vienna ", to announce his_preten- 

asion was the apt precursor to the unwar- 

of western Poland; and the two usure 

r re to the Prussian territories all the compact- 
ss, M ich they were capable of receiving. 

2 n of Silesia the king of Prussia relied 

‘rivalry of France and Great Britain, for pro- 

assistance of the one, or the other, of these 

France however was the power", to which he 

looked, because it was the ancient antagonist 

its armies could afford hoy more heroes 


} liad joined neal ag gua raer 
esa, cardinal Fleury discovered a subter- 
which he evaded the engagement. The first 
of the king of Prussia decided the court of 
connect itself with the rising adversary of its 
1 still remembered rival; and a confederacy 
iy formed”, the object of which was to Se 







i | Den Tien vo gina add ha the sates of tho 


grea thee sanction to 
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the elector of Bavaria to the imperial throne, and to a= 
‘member the provinces of the queen of Hungary, 
Maria ‘Theresa had at first no other resources’ ] 
Aiaceeiva telinorerearnlitielivty tise paiiverst | 
solution, ‘The |pacific and temporising efforts of <i 
Robert Walpole, the British minister, were anxious===sl) 
employed in endeavouring to negotiate a 
between herand the king of Prussia; but the 
dignantly rejected every proposal of sacrificing 
of Silesia to the rapacity of her enemy, threw 
upon the attachment and valour of her hi 
jects of Hungary, and declared herself determined == 
maintain the contest to the last extremity of resistane——=a, 
‘Their enthusiastic admiration of her fortitude at leng=—th 
roused. the British people’to support her, and the tim id 
minister, who had shrunk from the struggle, was driven 
from his post of power. The movement, which 
thus begun by Great Britain, was seconded | 
United Provinces. ‘These two powers formed wah 
Austria a combination, opposed to the 
Prussia, France, and Spain; and the struggle» 
which: terminated in securing to Prussia the’ 
of Silesia, and thus rendering that, gore = 
midable antagonist to Austria, ee 
The-war, thus commenced for the Ani 
sion, changed its character in the progress of 
The British government and» the United 
first only furnished subsidies for the support re: 
queen of Hungary; and France, though h 
troops, acted only as an auxiliary, But the 
mies of the house of Austria, except Spain, 
withdrew from the contest, or were converted 


tates cute 


ets Ser TeSibe omega 
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ish government, from a subsidizing ally, became 
sal party in support of the interest of the queen 
sry; and France, feebly assisted by Spain, was 
to the attacks of a confederacy led by Great 
~and was reduced to struggle for her own 


wo rival governments of the system, being at 
committed in direct hostility, were diversely 
al according to the respective characters of a 
tal and a maritime state. France overcame all 
tance, which the maritime powers could oppose 
‘the Netherlands, and also took possession of 
nd the county of Nice, while Great Britain 
i the French marine™, and became possessed 
Breton, which commanded the Gulf of Saint 
e-and Canada. The exhaustion of the struggle 
vasion to the accommodation, which was con- 
t Aix-le-Chapelle, eight years after the inva~ 
Silesia. The two principal powers having 
iged the restoration of their conquests, the 
on of Silesia, which was guaranteed to Prussia, 
(to have been almost the sole result of these 
8. This was however a most important event 
istory of Europe, as it broke the unity of the 
¢ government" by establishing a rival of Austria 
art of the empire, and also as the practice of 
a-was then begun, which from that time de- 
he combination of the system. 

ar terminated by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
eRe ary dee terme he ha reterand a4 Ad 
ar—Abrégé de I'Hist. des of hermaphrodite, which was ratber more 
Hip. 74. an clectorate than a kingdom; and the 
des Révol.de 1Burope,tome fame of determining the nature of this 
the King of Prussia has, in being he has mentioned, as one of the 
Tmanner, described the r+ many incentives of his own ambition — 


tempt, with which the pre- Hist, of His Own Times, p. 45, 
s father had been treated by 
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had thus introduced into the southern system of Europe 
a power capable of sustaining an important part in its 
arrangements, The seven years’ war, which followed at 
an interval of eight years, indicated the action of | 
new power, in driving Austria into an alliance 
See her ancient adversary. “4 
ape was so deeply chagrined at the sacri- 
Pm “hie she had been compelled to make, that ber 
minister was ordered to speak of the peace as a subject 
of condolence™; and, as she well knew that 
had left too many pretensions undecided, to be more 
than a suspension of hostilities, she without loss | 
availed herself of the opportunity of preparing § 
renewal of the war, by the regulation 
finances, and adopting every expedient of i pn | 
discipline, which might render her army more 
The king of Prussia was not less assiduous in his pre 
paration for the contest". He reclaimed extensive 
wastes by draining marshy land, he encourag 
settlement of foreigners in his territories, he ests 
new manufactures while he favoured the old, | 
caused an entire change of the administration of 
by forming a new system of laws™, from him d 
nated the Frederician code. At the close of eight years 
thus employed by the two governments, began the steug 
gle, which, by the change effected in the political 
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There had been indeed in the Austrian government a 
predisposition to this change, which had grown out of 
the very constitution of the system. The barrier-treaty 
gave to Austria the Netherlands, which had belonged to 
Spain ; but it gave these provinces as a barrier for the 
Dutch against the encroachments of France, not as a 
territory to be possessed in full dominion. The ceded 
Provinces were accordingly to be garrisoned by the 
troops of the Dutch republic, and their commercial 
advantage was by express stipulations sacrificed to the 
interests of the maritime powers, by which they had 
been wrested from Spain. It was however not unnatural 
that Austria should be disposed to regard them in the 
me view with other territories, and become impatient 
of restrictions, which forbade the improvement of their 
matural resources. The discontent of the government 
was indeed suspended during the war®, in which all the 
resources of the maritime powers were engaged in its 
wupport. It was however renewed with augmented 
fee by the earnestness, with which the empress had 
ben urged to make the sacrifices necessary for the 
Pee, and by the precipitation, with which the prelimi- 
Taries were settled. 

The barrier-treaty might have still continued to 
Muintain a connexion between Austria and the mari- 
time powers, if the aggrandisement of Prussia had not 

termined it to seek in the alliance of France, its ancient 
Tival, the means of resisting, perhaps of humiliating, its 
New competitor for power. France indeed was with 
dificulty induced to renounce its ancient hostility to 

ia®, and to dissolve the Prussian connexion, which 

‘Was accommodated to its habitual policy. A change of 

at policy was however prompted by a convention con- 

Chded in the year 1756 between Great Britain and 
* Cone’'s Hist. of Austria, vol. ii. p. 370, % [bid., p. 374-376, 
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Prussia for the protection of Bascres shepiaeeiad 
by the French, A dispute having arisen between Great 
Britain and France concerning the limits, of their 

respective settlements in America, which the recent 
treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle had. left undetermined,, and 
the latter power having made preparation for in 
Hanover, the former demanded of the court of Vienna 
the fulfilment of the treaties existing between the two 
governments, and the repayment of the assistance, which 
in the late war had been liberally afforded. The court 
of Vienna on the other hand pleading its apprehension 
of the hostility of Prussia, as a reason for withholding 
the required succours, the British government resolved 
to place the electorate under the protection of that 
ue The convention then concluded overcame, the 

sitation of France, and the memorable treaty was in 
the same year concluded, which ‘con a 
of France and Austria, 


Tt was the natural result of the 
Dit Gane Austria should seck to be pest t 
France. A formidable power, influencing the 


states of the empire, had been raised in the immediate 
vicinity of the hereditary dominions, and the . 
government would haye been much em| s 
opposing a sufficient resistance at once to the | 
Prussia for the protection of Bohemia, and | 
of France for the defence of the Netherlands 
alliance of France on the other hand secured 1) 
trian dominions on that side, and in Italy; the 
maintained by that government in the councils | 
ae protected them from invasion on the side 
; and the whole force of the Austrians | 

this case be collected to oppose the ete: : 
mies in the north of Germany. 
Tn France the treaty was ceqneded wie 
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as inconsistent with the ancient and genuine policy of 
the government. It even became the subject of that 
extraordinary phenomenon in the administration of a 
state, a double cabinet with a double confidence®, which 
hed been formed about twelve years before this time on 
eceasion of the election of a king of Poland, and was 
continued ten years afterwards. It was however at that 
time no longer possible to reason in the same manner, 
as at the time of the treaty of Westphalia®, when the 
British government was almost a stranger to the con- 
tentions‘ of the continent, when Russia was destitute of 
influence, and even unknown, and France, combined 
with Sweden, presented the only support of the liberties 
of Germany. The great increase of the commercial 
interest of Europe, the policy of the newly-formed mo- 
tarchy of the north of Germany, and the civilization and 
improvement of Russia, had all rendered it expedient 
fr France to seek to connect itself with some great 
power of the continent. If moreover France had adhered 
toher Prussian alliance, and left Austria to Great Britain, 
ther that state might have been impelled to connect 
itelf with Russia®, and thus to spread confusion through 
the system, or the king of Prussia might have become 
the sovereign of Germany, and have presented to France 
Arivalry not compatible with the later arrangement, by 
vhich Great Britain was constituted the proper rival of 
that power ®, 
Though the combinations of the southern system of 
Enrope thus appear to have been disposed agreeably to 


" This secret correspondence was cardinal Fleury. ‘The prince de Conti 
‘bably begun in the year 1743 or va, whe chit ‘manager.—Politique des 
‘cd'ns continued to the death of Lewis tous les Cabinets, tome i. pp. 53, 54. 

XV. Ithad been suggested by Madame Politiques des tous les Cabinets, pref, 

er one of the mistresves of that 11. 

ing who was desirous of hindering any 
the minister from possessing the excli- 
‘SW eafidence, which had been enjoyed 
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the relative interests of the states, of which it was com- 
posed, when the British government connected itself 
erties edie | 
must however be regarded as indicating the deca 
the system, and portending its approaching 
‘The favourite language of the new policy was, thatit 
‘was a combination of the great powers to 
tranquillity of the continent. From the moment, in 
which this prineiple was adopted, the stamina of the 
system were destroyed ;' and, though an exterior appear 
ance of health might for some time be preserved, it wes 
but a specious concealment of a mortal malady. When 
a system is composed of very unequal parts, it 
maintained by supporting the weak aguinst the st 
not by a combination of the strong to enforce 
escence of the weak. The fruits of this 
soon discoverable in the troubles of the Netherlands aa 
in the partition of Poland, = 
The history of the seven-years’ war bears 
markable correspondence to that of the stro 
which it had been immediately preceded. In 
the powerful confederacy, united against the kin ge 
Prussia, threatened his dominions with the dism 
ment, which in the preceding had menaced the | 
ries of Austria”; the heroic fortitude, with wh 
Prussian monarch received the attacks of his e 
excited in the British nation even a more ard 
siasm, than that before inspired by the magnan 
Maria Theresa”; and the war was concluded, lik 



















valuable ince, which he had occupied in 
ning of Bis reign, and Austria had bat, 
recover by the assistance of its new alliance. 
The seven-years’ war had other important { 
a) 
a 


% Conu's Mint of Austria, vol ii p,409% PIU, p. ATE 
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at it gave occasion to the new relations of 
id Prussia. It gave occasion also to the 
pact, which in the year 1761 united the 
france and Spain; and, by the treaty con- 
the year 1763, it transferred to Great Britain 
il possessions of France on the continent of 


t of the maritime ambition of the British 
t, tended naturally to attach Spain more 
ts rival®, and to render that connexion more 
hich had been begun in the year 1701 by the 
ant of a French dynasty on the throne of that 
The family-compact accordingly, in the year 
>ined in a strict alliance these two states, and 
rance the disposal of a navy at that time not 
ble*, This treaty, concluded about two 
te the termination of the war, had also the 
lirecting against the colonial possessions of 
ing this short interval, those attacks, which 
imited to the dependencies of France. Spain 
lingly rendered a partner in the sacrifices of 
and the whole of the vast territory of North 
1 the eastern side of the Mississippi, together 
Scotia and Canada, became subject to the 
‘ernment in the year 1763*. 
2 discover a remarkable example of those 
3 of the times of political events, which essen- 
nce their results. If the family-compact had 
aded in the beginning of the war, before the 
ince had been overpowered by the naval force 
tous les Cabinets, tome as ged Pe nd all er te 
it 1756 the marine of Mississippi; France ceded Nova Beotia 
m in its highest prospe- and Canada with its dependencies. Lou- 
ed to comprehend from isiana was ceded by France to Spain in 


ips of the line.—Ibid. compensation for Florida. —At de 
a 7 Hist des Traihe, tome tip, 118122, 
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of Great Britain, the accession of the Spanish marine 
might have composed a navy too powerful for the 
strength of its adversary. Most favourably however to 
the success of the British government, the 

exertions made by France for the support of her new 
alliance with Austria, had abandoned her marine and 
her colonies to the assaults of her maritime rival, and 
the family-compact was accordingly signed. upon the 
ruin of her naval resources. This critical postponement 
has been by Segur™ attributed to the influence, which a 
queen of Portugal, who was. the daughter of an arch- 
duchess, and had been educated in a partiality for Eng- 
land, possessed over Ferdinand VI. of Spain, who died 
in the year 1759. The pretext, according to this writer, 
of the antecedent alienation of Spain, was dissatisfaction 
on account of the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, which had 
been concluded by France without the concurrence o& 
Spain, and had thus imposed on the latter a necessity of 
making great sacrifices. This would account for the 
alienation, but not for the change of policy. 

The great acquisition of colonial territory very oppor= 
tunely augmented the resources of Great Britain, just 
when France had become united with Austria on the 
one part, and yet more closely on the other with 
Not many years indeed had elapsed, when, this 

uisition was found to have loosened the ties, 
had bound the original colonies to the 
but the separation of those colonies has been 
quently found to increase the resources of the 
though its territory was diminished, the growing prd 
perity of the new republic, which was the fruit of 
independence, multiplying the consumers of the 
faetures of Great Britain. 

Another, and a most important influence, may now! 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Of the history of the southern system of Europe, from the end of th 
seven-yoars war in the year 1763 to the cad of the insurrection of 
the Netherlands in the year 1791. 


‘Tho first partition of Poland in the year 1772—Tho war of Bavaria, Ta | 
poace of Twschen, 1779-—The Dutch bander dismantled, ieee 
the Netherlands, 1787,—Thew terminated, 1791, t 


Tue termination of the seven-years’ war was the 
climacteric of the federative policy of Europe. In its 
progress, though the system continued to maintain its 
equilibrium, and even appeared to have extended and 
strengthened its federal relations, yet changes had oc 
curred, which essentially altered its principles, and com- 
menced its decay. The newly formed royalty of Prussia 
was balanced by the newly formed connexion of France 
and Austria; the family-compact, which bound Spain 
France, was in part compensated by the 
which the British government acquired over ugals 
and the acquisitions of our government on the continent 
of America were poized by the continental peace, which 
permitted the rival government to direct an undivided 
attention to maritime concerns, its neglected and enfee 
bled navy being at the same time recruited by the june 
tion of the marine of Spain. The various parts of the 
system, as it existed in the year 1763, appeared BI 
been sufficiently accommodated one to another, b 
in greater extension and complexity, and the whole evel 
seemed to have acquired a greater degree of stabilily. 
This apparent stability was however fallacious, and 
this very time the work of deterioration had comm 





















uman body, while it yet exhibits the ap- 
robust and even florid manhood, has in- 





Rigies fr the commandments of God. 
of the pagan worship, better than the 

e of all religious sentiment, was not set aside 
rin of Christ, until it had been so weakened 


received stories of its gods, When the 
jlics were subdued by the policy and the 
of Macedon, their degeneracy must have 
‘and decisive, since the braye and virtuous 
pronounce resistance hopeless, and exhort 
uintrymen toa prudent submission. In 
subversion of the western empire we are 
int the devastations of barbarism, spread- 
R2 
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ing over the invaluable refinements of a long 
cultivated ages ; but ona closer examination we 
that the western empire was then rapidly deeli 
the worse barbarism of corrupted civilisation, 
learn to regard its rude invaders as the salutary 
severe, regenerators of its vitiated principle 
church of Rome too, before it received from L 
shock of the reformation, had almost ceased to 
any influence upon the hearts of men ; and th 
since continued to maintain itself in the world, 
haye arisen wholly from the improvement, wl 
wrought in it by the chastisement of that visital 

The alliance concluded between France am 
in the year 1756, at the commencement of th 
years’ war, which gave occasion to these new 
ments, arose naturally out of the preceding re 
the principal governments of Europe; and the pr 
operation of causes and effects may be traced ¢ 
the treaty of Westphalia, by which a systematic 
ment of federative policy was first adjusted. 
by the connexion then established between Fr 
the protestant states of Germany, began from | 
to descend from the high station of the princiy 
of the system to that of the secondary, and in y 
time even below the rank of the secondary gov 
which before the close of the seventeenth cen 


out loosening so much the bands of the Germ: 
federacy, as to afford opportunity for the form: 
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po mg of the new monarchy of Prussia. This 
onarchy again as naturally disposed the sovereign 
empire, to seek support from his ancient rival 
his nearer and more dangerous enemy. When 
nee was concluded, the system in truth lost its 
e of combination, for the barrier-treaty, by which 
had been bound to the maritime powers, ceased 
any influence on the policy of that government. 
rier still existed for the protection of the Dutch 
; but the power of Austria, which should have 
ss in maintaining it, was transferred to the goyern- 
‘nent interested in its destruction. As the general con- 
federacy of European governments had grown out of the 
interior system of the Germanic confederacy, so did ie, 
y of the former arise from that internal change of 
titution of the empire, by which it had been 
ned from a federative republie, of which the 
was the chief, into a balanced system of two 
ct confederacies, the one under the presidency of 
fa, the other under that of Prussia. 
new connexion was the subject of along and 
contention among the parties of the French 
ent; nor would it have been maintained in the 
Lewis XVI., if the influence of the queen had 
exerted for its support. It might indeed have 
e suitable to the true policy of France* to form 
connexions with the two rival governments of 
‘as it was certainly her interest to hinder either 
attaining an overbearing ascendency. The actual 
fect however of the Austrian alliance was a continental 
ltity, which permitted France to turn its attention 
affairs, and to assist by a powerful armament 
iat colonies of Great Britain. If Austria, not 































1 Pulitique de tous les Cablacts, tomoiii. pp. 954, 357. 
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controlled by Prussia, and and not connected with 
had preserved its efficiency in the system of 
would have been led to support the interest of 
Britain by a continental diversion, which must 
disabled the French government for interfering it 
struggle of America. The Austrian alliance 
the British government of this resouree, France| 
accordingly left at liberty to direct all its efforts 
Acquisition of a considerable naval power, and the 
pendence of the American colonies was the result. 
So far the balanced state of Germany, with the | 
trian alliance, was to France an occasion of tri 
it was to Great Britain an occasion of defeat and 
liation. Few years however elapsed, before the 
of this very revolution aroused into operation the 1 
lutionary principles of the great monarchy, by whi 
had been assisted. The principle of the system 
been already destroyed by the altered state of G 
the changed relation of France and Austria gave 
decisive impulse to the revolution of North 
and the American revolution, in re-acting upon 
overthrew the chief government of the system, from 
previous decay of which it had mainly arisen. 
revolution of France whatever remained of the 












Europe was violently destroyed. The re-nction of 
colonial revolution indeed might not have generat 
revolution in France, if that country had not been, 
own internal condition, strongly predisposed to the 
version of its government. Its operation f 
this respect seems only to have been to accelerate a 
lution, which would otherwise have been he 
not 80 soon, and perhaps not with so great violet 
‘The suddenness and violence of the French revolit 
may have been necessary to its efficacy, in bringing) 
wasted system to a speedy dissolution. | 


= 
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sinn monarchy, which drove the Austrian 
into a connexion thus important in its con- 
‘was in all the principles of its formation the 
d instrument of disorganization. Having 

of the decay of the German empire, it was 
the established relations of the European 

ts, aid was accordingly fluctuating and un- 

iti ull its policy except its jealousy of Austria: 
of dissimilar and scattered provinces, connected 
ction to a common sovereign, and to be 
only by a military power, it naturally became 
ism, unfriendly to the security of the 
States: and the geographical disposition 
tories, separated as they were into two portions 
erposition of a part of Poland, appears to have, 
prescribed to it the forcible partition of that 
hich gave the fatal blow to a system of federal 










s remarkable adaptation was improved by the 
‘and strenuous irreligion of the sovereign, to 
Was principally indebted for its greatness. It 

remembered that, long before mfidelity was 
by the revolutionary government of France, it 
professed upon the throne of Prussia; and 
} portentous appearance of an infidel sovereign 
ally have been derived the lax and arbitrary 
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happily characterised the protestant clergy of Germany. 
‘The religious circumstances of Germany had indeed a 
natural tendency towards this vagueness of interpretation. 
The three religious communities of that country are so 
intermixed ‘, that the two sects of Protestants, the Lu- 
therans and the Calvinists, have been brought intoa 
union for the support of their common cause against thé 
Roman Catholics ; and, as the right of free inquiry was 
the very principle of their separation from the chureh of 
Rome, this right was exercised to an excess, in which | 
they were led to explain away religion itself. The wast 
also of a liturgy and precise form of belief, preseritoel 
and maintained by a public authority, had left the Es 
testants of Germany to be influenced by every vagexne 
speculation, which ingenious men might offer to. H&seiy 
attention. Attempts were moreover made to 

the three churches into one, which contributed yet nemore 
to eflace the characteristic doctrines of christianity. But 
the notorious infidelity of Frederic Il, originating yn 
bably from his early admiration® of the literature of 
France, gave a fashion of irreverent freedom in religiom 
discussion, much beyond the influence of these predis 


posing causes. The reign of Frederic pte 
iF. 













haye been the epoch at once of an audacious 
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tvealed religion, and of a corrupt interpretation of its 
(ciples ; to have encouraged the assaults of its ene- 
§, and to have enfeebled the resistance of its cham- 
z Such a reign in such a government was an apt 
jursor of the disorganization of Europe. The go- 
iment had grown out of the decay of the federative 
binations of the empire, and tended to disorder what 
ained of the general system. The reign propagated 
corruption of that religious principle, without the 
fence of which neither systems, nor governments, 
be held in connexion. 
len of this evil however, great as it was, we may 
| the cheering view, that it was not unmixed, but 
wtually the instrument of good. When the pride of 
losophy had prompted men to place an undue re- 
ce on the power of reason, nothing could so efiec- 
recall them to the sober exercise of their under- 
as that it should pursue its course without 
and exhibit fully to the world the vanity of its 
ions. The prostitute worshipped in the frenzy 
French revolution sent back multitudes to an 
profession of the gospel of Christ;.and the 
int speculations of the German. theologians, 
if in a rejection of every tenet, which could 
Christianity from simple deism, have excited 
us re-action, which promises to regenerate the 
ithe original country of the reformation, 
character of the Prussian government 
have given birth to the military conseription, 
the mighty struggle of our own time, has 
to the field the whole active population of the 
pire. The experience of the seven-years’ 
pointed out to the court of Vienna the ne- 
imitating the example of its formidable neigh- 
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our’, the same practice was in the year 1772 
duced into the greater part of the Austrian domi 
Nor was the innovating violence of Prussia eo 
to continental objects, for Frederic I. appears tc 
first insisted on the pretension, that free ships ¢ 
make free goods, on which was afterwards forme 
tmaritime system of armed neutrality, bye 1 
naval ascendency of Great Britain’. This pret 
was advanced by him in the years 1747 and 1748 
though the claim was resisted by our governme 
contrived to indemnify his subjects for the losse 
tained in the contest, by seizing a part of the Sj 
revenues due to the merchants of Great Britain® 
the land and on the sea he wis equally hostile 
existing order, On the land he set the exam 
transforming a people into an army; on the sea h 
claimed resistance to the established regulations of 
time war. The prince-royal, his brother, 

have been deeply sensible of the ruinous policy 
celebrated monarch, for, perceiving that his own 
was approaching®, he is said to have addressed — 
king a letter of most earnest remonstratice, in whi 
told him, that ‘men read in his success the slav 
the human race, the annihilation of laws, the deg 
tion of society.’ The calamities of the Frene a} 
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tion have abundantly justified this emphatic admonition. 
From Frederic himseif the ruin, which his brother ap- 
prehended for him, was averted, not by the wisdom of 
is counsels, nor by the power of his resources, but by 
8 death of Elizabeth empress of Russia, 
0 had been a most formidable enemy, ahd was suc- 
teeded by sovereigns favourable to his interest. 
Tt may afford matter of profound reflection, that these 
precedents of disorder were very remarkably turned both 
igainst the government, by which they had been esta- 
blished, and also against France, where they were fol- 
lowed to the utmost extent of application. Among the 
gated governments of Europe none drank so deep! 
of the bitter cup of degradation and depend- 
tice; and the power of Napoleon was overturned by 
interference with the existing arrange- 
| of commerce, and by the operation of his con- 
tions in rendering other nations military“, while he 
Spired aX much as possible the people of France. 
_ The example of successful violence, exhibited by 
Prussia, was conjointly imitated by France and Spain, 
‘united by the family-compact. The close connexion 
these governments suggested the scheme of attacking 
‘the interests of Great Britain through her commercial 
conexion with Portugal”, and in defiance of every prin- 
iple of justice, it was made an express condition of this 
Confederacy, that Portugal should be compelled to re- 
ounce her neutrality, and attach herself to the allied 
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courts. Portugal was accordingly attacked by Spain; 
but, the power of Great Britain being exerted for her 
protection, the aggression had no other consequence, 
than, as was pointedly said at the time by the old lord 
Tyrawley”, that Spain thereby told her the secret of her 
own weakness. 

This outrage was committed against the law of nations, 
towards the conclusion of the seven-years’ war. In the 
year 1772, nine years after the conclusion of the war, 
was proved to the world that this law had ceased 1 
command any respect, and that the system of Eureayt 
was rapidly degenerating into a shameless struggle of 
rapacity, In this instance the scheme was projected by 
Prussia, and the concurrence of the other powers ge=t0- 
cured by her management. 

The plan of partitioning Poland appears to have L=smcen 
formed by the king of Prussia’, and to have beeme by 
him proposed, first to Austria, and afterwards to Russia, 
As Russia grasped at the exclusive possession of eho 
country, a concurrence in a plan of partition could 0! 
have been obtained of the court of Petersburgh, witK-xout 
much address of management, assisted by favourable cir 
cumstances. It was accordingly necessary in the fins 
instance to secure the co-operation of the court of 
Vienna. This was obtained without difficulty. Russia, 
being engaged in a war with Turkey, was then induced 
by am apprehension of the hostility of Austria, to accept 

a portion of Poland as an indemnification for restorimg 
Woalachia and Moldavia, which had been taken from the 
Turks, 

Thus was begun, in the year 1772, the plan of ite 
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evils, by which Poland had been ren- 
ess, and even aggravating their mis- 
tion, a system of regulations was devised 
territory, comprehending all the exist- 
government, and adding to the limita- 
royal power other restrictions, which ren- 
absolutely nugatory ; and under the insulting 
providing for the future prosperity of the 
which th they had spoiled, this collection of griev- 
after a resistance of two years, forced by the 
43 an amended constitution on the Polish 

, who had become sensible of the evil of their 


‘was on this occasion that provident appre- 
of remote and contingent danger, which had 
excite a sensitive alarm at every encroachment, 
bound the states of Europe in the most compli- 
nations? The answer may be found chiefly 
ery magnitude of the exertions, to which a 
of the balance of power had recently stimulated 
y powers. The seven-years’ war had spread 
region of the globe, and had wearied and 
the energies of Europe. In the season of 
which followed this extraordinary exertion, it 
ot difficult to procure the acquiescence of the 
A change of ministry in the French 
«Est tro aay te 
=| * patrouage of the sarostion’ or = 
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government was even critically favourable, by disabling 
the opposition of the court of Vienna, which at first was 
adverse to the plan notwithstanding the offered share of 
the spoil, as it was unwilling to bring the Prussians into 
a closer yicinage"*. With this feeling a communication 
of the scheme was made to the French court by that of 
Vienna, for the purpose of discovering, whether the 
former would give assistance in opposing it; but a court- 
intrigue had displaced the duke of Choiseul, who had 
already encouraged the Turks to resist the ambition of 
Russia, and had substituted for him the duke d’Aguillon, 
who confined his attention to the management of do- 
mestic cabals, Of the British government the author 
has been fortunately enabled to assert’, that it was 
wholly ignorant of the transaction, It may indeed be 
questioned, whether the nation, which had been recently 
connected with Russia by an advantageous treaty of 
commerce, would have been disposed to forego its be- 
nefits for a consideration so remote and general, as thes 
preseryation of the integrity of a country in the northot 
Europe. How powerful was the influence of such an 
interest, Mr, Pitt experienced, when he reluctantly xe 
linquished his purpose of protecting Turkey against ‘eh 
encroaching spirit of the same state. 

The southern countries of Europe did not afford 
convenient a subject for a conspiracy of governments 5 a 
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ed in its northern region, The new 
rtition therefore was not introduced among 
But the unprincipled violence, of which the 
p of Prusgia had exhibited so striking an ex- 
yas eagerly imitated, and this too in @ case, in 
directly struck at what yet remained of a 
equilibrium, 
after the conclusion of the seven-years’ war, 
. had succeeded his father in the imperial 
though during fifteen years he was only the 
of his mother the celebrated Maria Theresa. 
; has justly characterised this prince as noted 
ess spirit of innovation, which was impa- 
all existing regulations, and for a perfidious 
ty, which was regardless of the most solemn en- 
ts, These fatal propensities were in some 
controlled by the long tutelage, in which he was 
| by the empress-queen ; but the artful Frederic 
d to avail himself of them, even within that 
engaging him in the spoliation of Poland, 
another opportunity of unjust aggrandise- 
ppeared to present itself, the emperor forced his 
mother into new hostilities. 
object, which on this other occasion excited the 
n of the emperor, was the acquisition of Bavaria, 
‘hich seemed to be placed within his grasp by the 
Geath of the elector, who had left no male issue. A 


laim was accordingly advanced ®, which would have 
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‘for him immediately almost the hal 
the electorate, and would have so much embarri 
the remainder, as to facilitate the acquisition ol 
whole by a projected exchange of territory. The a 
sition would not only have added much to the pow 
the house of Austria, but would also have conn 
with the centre of the monarchy the valuable deme 
which it possessed in Suabia. 

To avert the opposition of the rival of Au 
Joseph tried upon Frederic the operation of that a¢ 
modating system of partitioning”, which he had let 
from that prince, offering to acquiesce in certain 
of aggrandisement of the territories of the kin 
Prussia, in return for his concurrence in the appro 
tion of Bavaria. But the circumstances did not aj 
to that wily sovereign to be similar. He felt it 
suitable to his interest to assume the character of ¢ 
pion of the Germanic liberties®, and the emperor, 
a short struggle, was forced to content himself w 


hoped to engross. | 
‘Though Joseph had been disappointed in this ¢ 

he did not relinquish the object, and the failure 

only to have directed his thoughts to another = 

accomplishing his purpose. He proposed 

to exchange for the desired territory the p 

the Netherlands ™, a proposal directly repugnant 

barricr-treaty, which had transferred these proving 
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the empire on the express condition of holding them for 
of the United Provinces. The same dif- 
had frustrated the former project, proved 

fatal al Sigs wectapcatinc » bat, preparing to 

eee dismantled the strong 

es, and expelled the Dutch garrisons. 

Though the alliance formed between France “a 

Anstria was in truth inconsistent with the provisions of 

af this was not formally abrogated by 








ion of Poland, and in arranging the treaty of 
which adjusted her differences with Frederic, 
unwilling to offend the maritime powers, 
herself wholly to France. The restless ra- 
of Joseph II., however, completed, what had been 
m by the alliance of the year 1756. Having come 
jon of the imperial power in the year 
170, on the death of Maria Theresa, he proceeded 
to execute his plans of innovation. The 
| Barrier was in the following year dismantled, and de- 
Phied of its garrisons; and then the political ‘constitu- 
the Netherlands was shaken to its foundation”, 
eon pret by speculative alterations for the 

ice. 
ttdomnsine of the Austrian government were sin- 
ularly various, ten principal languages being spoken in 
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the heterogeneous provinces, of which they were com. 

posed, and these provinces being in other respects als¢ 
as distinct as so many nations. In these territorie: 
many grievances required to be remedied, and Marit 
Theresa had begun a plan of gradual reformation, by 
reducing the enormous privileges of the nobility anc 
clergy, and alleviating the oppressions of the peasants 
A gradual reformation was however too slow for thi 
ardent spirit of Joseph I1., which was captivated by thi 
projéct of reducing the discordancy of his dominions t 
one simple system of administration. He accordingly 
published anew plan of government, which altered it 
almost every particular the civil and ecclesiastical 
blishments, and, though with some few changes 
beneficial, was an extraordinary specimen of rapaciow 
despotism combined with speculative innovation. Eage 
for power, he was led either to suppress the 
states, or to render them inefficient by novel modifica 
tions, and he made the absolute will of the 
basis of the administration. Enthusiastic in his 
tion of the French economists, he adopted into into 
constitutions many of their wildest extray: 
abolished the right of primogeniture, he declared mam 
riage a merely civil contract, he facilitated divorees, 
he rendered bastards capable of inheriting, The 
writer of his life observes with triumphant preven 
that almost all the regulations of the “Sy ta cope 
of his own country had been sketched by this emperor; 
and Brissot has characterised him as a pss» 
covering his rapacity with a mask of philosophy, — “vi 

The imperial plan of levelling reformation y 
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tended to the Netherlands, where the extraordinary 
dengeness of the population and the wide diffusion of 
comfort afforded incontestable proof, that the existing 
government was neither ill adapted to the people, nor 
ill administered by the rulers; and it was accordingly 
encountered with that strenuous resistance, which might 
have been expected from a people satisfied with their 
actual situation, and jealous of their numerous pri-. 
vileges. At an early period of his reign he began his 

tions by abolishing convents, prohibiting proces- 
sions and other ecclesiastical practices, and removing 
images from the churches. In the year 1786 he made 
adirect attack upon the clergy by abrogating the pri- 
vileges of the university of Louvain, and instituting 
another seminary, over which he placed foreigners inde- 
pendent of the bishops. The clergy of these provinces 
‘possessing almost unbounded influence, such an attack 
‘would naturally excite a most violent discontent. In 
the following year new causes of irritation were added 
‘by the arbitrary suppression of the civil constitutions, 
and the indignation of the people of the Netherlands 
‘Droke out into open resistance. 

The insurrection of the Netherlands might perhaps 
have of itself broken up the system of Europe, by esta- 
blishing in its centre an independent republic, if grief, 
Occasioned by the multiplied embarrassments, in which 
he had involved himself, had not brought the emperor 
to his grave within four months from the commencement 
Of hostilities. He was in the year 1790 succeeded by 
his brother, Leopold II., whose mildness and discretion 
Conciliated his revolted subjects, and recovered this 
Valuable portion of the dominions of his family. 

The moderation and prudence of Leopold might have 

insufficient for accomplishing the recovery of the 
Netherlands, if they had not been aided by an appre- 
82 
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aension, which neutralized the efforts of the insurgents, 
and even determined these states to solicit the mediation 
of the maritime powers, for effecting the re-establish- 
ment of their connexion with the other dominions of 
Austria. Such a commotion could not arise in a territory 
adjacent to France, at this time agitated by the first 
movements of the revolution, without deriving from it 
some portion of revolutionary feeling. The constitutions 
however of the Netherlands, though republican, were 
aristocratic ; and, when the appeal had been made to the 
people, that people soon learned from the example of 
their neighbours to inveigh against the restrictions of ~ 
the very governments, for the maintenance of which 
they had but a short time before been willing to expose 
themselves to every danger. A democratic party was 
accordingly formed, and the insurgents became diyidediia 
into ‘two hostile and irreconcilable factions. Tn thisss 
crisis the stroke of death removed the sovereign, bay 
whose wild oppression the insurrection had been origme — 
nally excited, and might still have been maintaine, 
The vigour of the resistance, opposed to the measures of 
the emperor, was abated by that event, and the offer of 
restoring the provinces to their former condition, whieh 
was made by the new emperor, was after some hesitation 
ted. 

In treating of this insurrection the honourable testi- 
mony should not be omitted, which was borne by the 
Belgic deputies at the Hague to the good faith and 
consistency of the British government®, which, they 
said, had never encouraged it in its outset, nor fed them 
with false hopes in its progress; but had on evely 
occasion exhorted them to return to their allegiance, and 
expressed an earnest desire to assist them in reet 
and securing their ancient and legal constitution, ‘The 

™ Coxs's Hist of Aunts, vol, ii p, 692, 
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oe liae a. ———T the legitimate and 
salutary restoring, as much as was ible, the 
combination of that arrangement of sfatea, which had 
existed in Europe during the preceding century, but 
was then menaced with dissolution. Prussia, actuated 
by its jealousy of Austria, appears to have encou- 
raged an insurrection, which promised to diminish the 
power of the rival state; but Great Britain, though 
alienated from Austria by the French alliance, interfered 
only, as became its position in the general system, for 
‘the re-establishment of a barrier, which had been op- 
posed to the ambition of France, and might again afford 


~ Unfortunately for Austria and for Europe, the emperor 
wis not actuated by a policy similar to that of Great 
Britam. As much attached, as his brother and prede- 
‘cessor, to the alliance of France, he looked to it for the 
Future | safety of the Netherlands, and evaded the offered 
y of the maritime powers and of Prussia. For 

treaty he inherited the aversion of Joseph II., 

g it as an unnecessary dereliction of the natural 
‘“dvantages of his dominions ; and the guaranty of Prus- 
Sia he was more especially anxious to avoid, as it would 
hhaye subjected him to the interference of a formidable 
Fiyil. He contrived at the same time to alienate the 
Teturning affections of his subjects in the very moment 
Sf reconciliation. Though he had originally consented 
to restore to the Netherlands their ancient constitution, 
ecould not afterwards be induced to restore it in any 
Other form, than as it had existed at the close of the 
Teign of Maria Theresa, before the more grievous inno- 
Vations of his immediate predecessor. Nor was this 
it left to act alone upon the still rankling 

Jealousies of the Netherlands; but it was accompanied 


™ Conte's Mist. of Austria, vol. ii. p. 697, ® Ibid, py 695, 
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by some proceedings of a violent character ™, well fitted 
to irritate every principle of disaffection. By this inju- 
dicious conduct of the emperor, the democratic spirit, 
which had been excited in the insurrection, was cherished 
and maintained ; the confidence and cordial attachment 
of the maritime powers were at the same time forfeited 
by his abandonment of the connexion in declining their 
guaranty ; and the system, wholly loosened in this its 
main articulation, appears to have from this time merely 
awaited the violence, by which it was in a very few 
years dissipated and destroyed. 

The very different characters of Frederic and of Joseph 
were equally accommodated to the work of destruction 
The crafty ability of the former introduced a practice offal 
spoliation, which ruined the principle of federative pro— 
tection ; the restless incapacity of the other destroye= 
the grand link of the system by convulsing the Nether 
lands with rebellion. The process of dissolution hammm 
however been begun, when the altered circumstances — 
Germany disposed the court of Vienna to enter into aaa 
alliance with France; and the usurping violence of thme 
king, and the innovating vanity of the emperor, beat 
hastened a catastrophe, which must have ensued withowat 
their interposition. 

That the catastrophe of a decaying system should Be 
hastened, may be considered as of itself agreeable to tlhe 
plan of a beneficent providence, inasmuch as the princi- 
ples of renovation may be better preserved in a con- 
tracted period of decay and dissolution. It may however 
have also had an important operation in so modifying 


the result, as to render it 


% Two obnoxions members of the 
council of Brabant were removed ; and, 
when the states presented a violent pro- 
test against this measure, and proceeded 
to other utts of determined opposition, 





more favourable to humel 


{he suspension of ther sittings he 
their protests from the journsy 
tnd the arret of four of their ex 
increaved the irritation —Coxe's Hist 


Austria, vol. ii, p, 696. 
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improvement. If, in the disorganizéd state of the con- 
stitution of the empire, a king of Prussia had not first 
strengthened his scattered territories by the usurpation 
of Silesia, and then awed the encroaching empire of 
Russia into a partition of Poland, that government, 
which under the ambitious Catherine embraced every 
pretext for interfering in the concerns of Germany, might 
first have possessed itself of the whole of Poland, and 
then have pushed its inroads into the centre of the 
southern system. In this case the system of Europe 
might have been as effectually destroyed, as by the 
revolution $f France, but without similar tendencies to 
restoration. The extravagancies of democratic innova- 
tion might not have instructed the world in the mis- 
chiefs of speculative changes of government; the blas- 
phemies of an infidel philosophy might not have shocked 
it into a sober sense of religious obligation. The power 
of Russia has indeed been usefully employed in crushing 
the despotism, which followed a republican revolution ; 
but it was only capable of crushing with brute force, as 
it was far less civilised than the system to be destroyed. 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Of the history of the Northern System, from the treaty of Nystad, 
concluded in the year 1721, to the death of the emprese Catherine IT. 
in the year 1796. 


Catherine 11. emproas of Russia in tho year 1762—War of Rusa with Turkey, 1765. 
—Tho frst pactition of Poland, 1772,—The peace of Kainardabi 1774.—The 
annod neutrality, 1780 —The Ruwian annament of Great Writain, 1791—The 
peace of Yassy, 1792.—The final partition of Poland, 1793. 


Wurcr the principles of the southern system of Europe = 
were losing their influence, and the combination, which a 
bound together its several interests, was suffering tm 
gradual relaxation, the northern was progressive in its 
formation, the empire of Russia, which was its principa™—_) 
member, and the aggrandisement of which appears tm _ 
have been its function, continually increasing in ress 
sources and improvement. The difference well befitte—ee 
a system, which should interpose with effect in restrain. 
ing the evils of the dissolution of the other, and probably 
furnish the predominant and controlling power of a new 
and more comprehensive confederacy of states, in a future 
arrangement of a balanced policy. 

The northern system had not been, in any period of 
its existence, a system of equilibrium, nor had it a tet 
deney towards such an arrangement. Russia on the 
contrary was by the treaty of Nystadt established in aa 
ascendency, which the lesser governments of Swelea 
and Denmark could not aspire to control; and, in ® 
general view of the policy of Europe, that governmént 
might thenceforward be conceived to resemble one o 
those exterior bodies of the planetary system, which 
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try with them through their orbits a number of atten- 
nt. satellites, without being themselves perceptibly 
fuenced by their action. Such a system was not liable 
be destroyed by a disturbance of any federal relations, 
it could lose its existence only by the absorption of 
& secondary governments into the principal, or by 
ch a change of the general policy, a3 should involve 
@ principal government in the combinations of the 
ber system, and thus put an end to the distinctness of 
at of the north. It was in this latter manner, that 
€ northern system did actually tend towards its de- 
tuction. As the empire of Russia increased in power, 
tended continually to involve itself in the relations of 
southern governments, so that at length, immediately 
ifore the struggle of the French revolution, the British 
inister judged it necessary to oppose a powerful con- 
deracy to the further advances of this northern sove- 














The emperor Peter survived the treaty of Nystadt 
more than three years, In that short interval 
#, and immediately after the termination of his 
hostilities, he engaged in an expedition for ex- 
his dominion on the other side of his immense 
In the earlier part of his reign he had ac- 
the command of the Black-sea by obtaining the 
ion of Azof, but was afterwards forced to restore 
place, nor was it permanently acquired by Russia 
the year 1774, when it was ceded to them by the 
of Kainardshi. The object of Peter, in this his 
ise, was to establish his power in the countries 
it to the Caspian, that he might extend and secure 
tal commerce of his subjects. 
Black-sea and the Caspian ure the seas, which 
to Russia its most considerable aggrandisement. 
tic, in which navigation is by the influence of 


_ — 
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climate obstructed during many months of every year, 
is naturally unfitted for becoming the scene of any great 
maritime dominion. The acquisition of a communication 
with that sea was important to Russia, as it would con- 
hect the country with the western governments, and 
convey to it the habits and the improvements of a Euro- 
pean nation. But it seems to be in other directions, 
that Russia is by nature destined to seek the greatness, 
to which its prodigious resources encourage it to aspire, 
because it is furnished with free communications, which 
might easily connect it with the central and eastern terri: 
tories of the ancient world. 

The distractions of: Persia had seemed to present tc 
Peter a favourable opportunity for his castern enterprise, 
and he had even been invited to assist with his forces the 
miserable descendant of the sophis ', whose throne was 
shaken by the assaults of rebellious subjects. But he 
was soon obliged to set limits to his acquisitions®, that 
he might not too much alarm the jealous apprehension 
of the Turks, The provinces which he did acquire, were 
afterwards abandoned by Russia, as not compensating 
the efforts necessary for their protection, The enterprise; 
by which they had been added to the em) appears 
thus to have been premature, like other a made 
by this monarch for the improvement of his dominions 
which served rather to point ptt | 
than actually to advance in the earcer, 

Peter died in the beginning of the year 1726, fro 
which time to the latter part of the year 1796, with onlz 
three bertuptermptions; making together about foum 
years, was of this great empire 
female sovereigns. For this remarkable peculiarity # 
the Russian succession that monarch appears to haw 


© L7Bvesque, tome v, pp. 121, 122. * Hold, p 122, 
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prepared the way by the solemnity of crowning his wife 

Catherine, which he celebrated with unwonted magni- 
Sealed before his decease. It is indeed 
probable, that he then intended to designate the empress 
us his successor’; and, though an intrigue, in which 
| she was soon afterwards detected, deprived her of his 
favour, she yet found means to place herself after his 
decease upon the throne, which she occupied between. 
two and three years. As the coronation solemnized by 
Peter had facilitated her elevation, so the immediate 
circumstances of that elevation set an example of usurped 
power, which was imitated by two of her female succes- 
-eors, Elizabeth and the celebrated Catherine II. 

In reviewing the history of Russia during the 
‘ighteenth century, our attention is divided between the 
reign of Peter, with which that century was begun, and 
‘that of the second Catherine, which reached near to its 
termination. Between these two memorable reigns in- 
goed thirty-seven years, which, though not disgraced 

national humiliation, were yet so inferior to these 
98 in the energy of the government, that they suggest 
of along interregnum. Of these thirty-seven 


‘years all except four were occupied by female reigns, 
four were divided among the reigns of two 
— and the yet more transient sovereignty 
usband of the second Catherine. Under this 
‘series of inefficient rulers Russia seems to have found 
to repose itself after the violent exertions of 
f, and to prepare itself for the long and active 
in which it was afterwards engaged by Cathe- 
Peter has been blamed for endeavouring to force 
‘country improvements, which it was not then 
filted to receive. The violence, which he employed, 
was probubly necessary for subduing the intractable 
* L'Bresque, tome v. p. 11. 
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materials, on which he operated; but such treatment, 
to be beneficial, must be only occasional and of short 
continuance. The wars too, by which he began the 
greatness of his country, would have proved ruinous, if 
protracted beyond his reign, An interval of tranquillity 
‘was on this account necessary for repairing the breaches” 
of the empire, and for giving consistency and stability 
to the fabric of power, which had been raised by his 
successes. 

Amidst all this inefficiency of government the import~ 
ance of the nation was still maintained. It was in one 
of the short regencies that Kouli-khan, the usurper of— 
Persia, after he had conquered the Mogul, deemed it—= 
expedient to send a respectful deputation to the Russians 
sovereign‘. It was one of the female monarchs*, whom 
enforced the election of the last of the Saxon so 
of Poland, in opposition to the wishes of the Poles an@=] 
the intrigues of France. It was another of them®, whe=an 
repressed the undue pretensions of the Swedes, 
they had armed to place her on the throne, and whodroy 
the king of Prussia to the verge of destruction’, froma 
which he was rescued only by her death and the access. 
sion of Peter ILL, his enthusiastic admirer. Russia wees 
in this interval a mighty mass, exerting little extemal 
vigour in proportion to its magnitude, but by its mere 
weight capable of making a formidable impression, , 

Nor was the internal improvement of ussia entirely 
stationary during this period of comparative 
The first Catherine, or her minister Menchikof, ful 
in her short reign the intention of her husband by este 
blishing the academy of sciences", among the o 


* LeReeequs, tome the reward of their service 
“al cage money, which was: 
TTR 288 
Bluth, Tie Greles_* 207, 
ined VStar aed Thids py. 


h had reduced them to a state of deco- 


= 
‘ing the series of six sovereigns, who reigned 
‘al between the death of Peter I. and the 
of Catherine II. to the throne, it is obvious 
the reigns of the females were separated 
leeting reigns of minors, or the yet more 
nment of the unhappy husband of Cathe- 
the first Catherine and Anne intervened 
o began his reign at the age of twelve 
uded it after little more than two years 
- Between Anne again and Elizabeth inter- 
n VI, who at his accession was only two 
id, 1 pte deposed by Elizabeth at the end 
mn. Between Elizabeth, lastly, and 
II. intervened Peter IL, who at the expira- 
months was displaced by his consort, and 
experienced how short is the passage from 
of a sovereign to his tomb. It is surely no 
remark, how much a succession so curi« 
must have tended to reconcile the rude 
government to the dominion of a female. 
| the imperial power reverted to a male, 
so weak and transitory, that he seems to 
|upon the throne for no other purpose, 
an advantageous comparison to a female 
10, tome v, yy. 282, ™ Thid, p. 290, 
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government. The respective durations also of the female 
reigns correspond to such a discipline of preparation, 
Catherine, the first in the series, reigned little more than 
two years; Anne, the second, governed during the 
longer period of ten; Elizabeth, who was the third, held 
the reins of empire twenty. It is also remarkable that, 
while these female reigns were thus increasing in length, 
the short male governments, with which they were 
alternated, were gradually diminishing, from two years 
and a half to thirteen months, and from thirteen months 
to six. It may be added, that these male reigns were 
at the same time descending from an almost adult minor 
to an infant, and from an infant to a man, whose malti- 
rity served only to exhibit confirmed and hopeless 
incapacity. 

‘There was also, it may be observed, a curious pm 
gression in the circumstances, in which the Russian 
empresses were placed upon the throne, ending in dirctt 
usurpation. The first Catherine had been, as it were 
designated to the succession by « solemn coronation 
which had been announced by her husband in a mami 
festo, extolling the services rendered by her fortitude 
himself and to the state". She had not however beet 
expressly nominated by him to the succession, as his 
own Jaw required; and the rupture, which occured 
between them immediately after the coronation, 
render it questionable, whether this had been his 
mate determination. He died, it is said, uttering a 
unfinished sentence, which left everything uncertain” 
Catherine in these: circumstances took 
throne by an usurpation, which had some semblance of 
a rightful succession. She was herself regularly suc 
ceeded by the son of her unfortunate step-son, to whom 
she had bequeathed the crown; but, this young print 

4 Lr Breaqus tome v. pp. 27, 128, Abid, p, 202, 
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it making a similar appointment, one 
Peter was placed upon the throne by an 


This princess again was suc~ 
\ sega athe clulens ae 


of the daughters of that em- 
oe aie Anse rieoreito enislege 


an irregular and questionable succession 

ion, and from this to a deposition of the actual 
loaked however by a plea of lineal inherit- 
of the second Catherine combined 
jes of the three cases, aggravated by 
intage he ngelabe iea 
se appear to have been separately prepa- 
the first Catherine, nis wind alee nS 

d of Russia, but without the advantage of an 
ition ; like Elizabeth, she deposed the 
though she could not urge the plea 
miseediods:and, like Anne, she trusted her 
an election, but to an election of the im- 
oy the nobles of the empire. When 


ves rpm gir as 


‘voli pp- 296, 297, Lond, 1799. 
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thus succeeded, is a phenomenon in the history of 
human society. Such is its extent that, like the terra- 
queous globe itself, its dimensions are estimated by 
degrees of longitude and latitude, rather than by the 
puny measurements, which determine the magnitudes 
of other dominions. Such is the variety of its people, 
that it presents to the view of the philosopher an entire 
scale of the gradations of human refinement and -bar= 
barism, from the lettered and luxurious capital of as 
European monarchy to the horde of the vagrant Tater. 
and the yet lower savageness of the forlorn Kamschat— 
kan. A European empire on the one hand, on the other: 
an Asiatic, and reaching almost to the shore of America 
it embraces within its immense vicinage three of thes 
four regions of the inhabited world. Botinded on thes 
north by the everlasting frosts of the polar ocean, and om 
the south descending into the milder climates, it-com—, 
prehends almost all the various productions, by whic 
nations are enriched. Almost unassailable on accoutmm, 
of the inclemency of much of its climates, the wildnessey 
of much of its territory, and even the vastness of ints 
magnitude, it seems to menace all other governmen™s_ 
without being endangered by their attacks.» Rea 
view we contemplate it, we behold something. 
anil we look with apprehension to the time, whenitshiall: 
put forth all its formidable energies. (sey valle 
In the important period, which prepared and begat 
the great crisis of Europe, it was the fortune of ithit 
empire to be governed by a woman, but by'a woman of 
no ordinary mind. From the usurper, who dethrone! 
her husband, and supplanted her son, we must turn willl 
abhorrence, notwithstanding the ability which she dis 
played in the struggle. From the shameless want: 
who even constituted the objects of her 
acknowledged officers of her court, and. shifted: hem 
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thout scruple to stimulate a flagging appetite, we 
ist recoil with unmingled disgust. The foreign admi- 
tration too of Catherine was one continued series of 
warrantable encroachments on the independence of 
2 neighbouring states, violating every principle of 
tional security and of conventional policy. But, not- 
thstanding all these abatements for public and private 
sconduct, we cannot refuse the tribute of our admira- 
a to a sovereign, who with successful activity wielded 
ring thirty-four years the power of such a huge dis- 
ated empire, who laboured to introduce among its 
tutored boiars and servile vassals the knowledge of a 
gulated and liberal constitution of government, and 
10 exerted her utmost efforts to naturalize the literature 
southern Europe on the ungenial banks of the Neva. 
ren the violence and the sensuality of Catherine were 
directly auxiliary to her claims on our admiration. 
he consciousness of the unauthorized means, by which 
we had effected her advancement, urged her to incessant 
wd unwearied efforts for conciliating the affections of 
er subjects, and for covering with a blaze of glory the 
uperfection of her title; and the vulgar sensuality of 
er attachments effectually guarded her from the danger 
f confounding the character of the favourite with that 
f the minister, and suffering her public conduct to be 
wfuenced by her affections. Her vanity also contri- 
uted to the splendour of her government, as it sought 
‘3 gratification in the applause of writers, who might 
afluence the suffrages of the civilized world. 

If we compare Peter, who began the greatness of 
tusia, with Catherine, by whom it was vastly aug- 
tented, we see in each an eager desire of encouraging 
Very improvement, and in each the same grasping and 
mecasting ambition; yet in every other particular we 
bserve them as much contrasted, as in sex. The stern 
VOL. Iv. T 
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despotism of Peter disregarded the ceremonial of a court, 
but the voluptuous elegance of Catherine delighted in 
the 5) id pageantries of public entertainments. Peter 
rected rid is subjects into civilization 
by the terrors of his severity, but Catherine studied to 
win them to improvement by the gentle arts of coneilia- 
tion, These differences however corresponded to the 
different periods, in which they held the government 
The mildness and splendour of Catherine could not have 
broken down the barbarism of the Russians, nor eould 
the headlong violence of Peter have led them onward 
refinement. ss 
At the time of the death of Catherine 11. Russia had, 
with scarcely any interruption, been subject about 
seventy years to the government of females, the reign of 
that empress however having occupied about one half 
of the period. In estimating the general bearing of this 
extraordinary case of female succession, we must exélade 
the consideration of the public measures of the state, fot 
though in each of the other female reigns we find & 
period of comparative inertness and repose, this eannit 
be said of the last, nor indeed is any influence of se 
discoverable in the public measures of the second Cathe 
rine. For an influence of sex, which might be ascribe 
also to this sovereign, we must look exclusively ts the 
manners of the Russian court; and, to judge of its 
diency in the whole series of the Russian emp 
should consider the previous condition of the 
regard to its social habitudes. - 
The northern empire, it must be remembered, had 
period of chivalrous refinement, to introduce a i 
reverence for the female sex, which might be rail 
depurated into a reasonable regard. The feudal hal 
of France and Italy had not been extended to Russa 
nor had a conflict, waged with the enemies of the Chri 































le at least so early as in the commencement of 
the reign of Anne, or about the year 1730, when a 
. 0 magnificence began to prevail in the court 
though ly contrasted with instances 
d rudeness, At this time too, when that court 
eed by habits of the most excessive inebriety, 
ple and authority of an empress, who hated 
tust at least have given some beginning 
‘ion of the national manners. The volup- 
uality of Elizabeth and Catherine IL, in a 
sy, admit no extenuation ; but, as one poison has 
#8 been said to expel another, so may the exam= 
z lity have been, amidst so much barbarism, 
al pulant of efficaey sufficient to rouse the court 
from the more hopeless brutality of intoxiea- 
rh of Catherine in particular, however 
fin the selection of its objects, was not openly 
d to the observances of decorum. The public 
ment of that empress was regulated by the most 
propriety, and to the general observation her 
tion seemed to consist in enjoying those magnifi- 
ies, which amuse and improve the childish- 
, equally as of individuals. 
| from the consideration of the sex of Cathe- 
Sa gard her merely as a sovereign directing the 
Government of an extensive empire; we must rank her 
ne 
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among the foremost of the claimants of renown, | We 

see her assiduous in multiplying) and enlarging the 
opportunities of education, inviting ting, learned. men from | 
every part of Europe to a hospitable asylum in’ her 


court, and granting pensions to the distinguished pupils 
of the academy of arts, that they might travel for im- 
provement into countries of more advanced refinement 
We see her prosecuting with per 
investigations of her remoter territories “; 
been begun by Peter, investigations deeply im 
us with a sense of the magnitude of an’ ease) 






before her proposed to abolish capital p 
but she had suffered criminals to be deprived o y 
the barbarous punishment of the knoot, and the: iia ] 
stration of justice in the reign of that empre i 

also disgraced by other instances of J 
first prohibited the use of torture in all pin ass 
and, without any ostentation of humanity in p 
against capital punishment, infused a re 
the judicial system of her empire. These: 
efforts of a reformation, which a despot 1 
conceived capable of exerting, as tending even 
the possession of power more secure. | C: 
ever did much more, for she endeavoured to. 
among her subjects the habits and the pri 











instructions, which she had caused 10) Bel 
the guidance of that assembly, though ap 


M Dooke's Hinks of Rusia, vol. bp. 300, x, Dubin, 9 Mblely pps My We 


Sa toe poliscal elationni Doct 
owas she to assume a rank among 


the artifices of secret intrigue and 
and audacious usurpation. The 
accordingly became, under her 

of faves activity to the existing 
disturbing the settled affinities and 


satellites a separate combination, 
path, and carried cores — 

s of the general system. 
of the foreign poliey of Catherine 


e's Mist. of Russia, voli, pps 905, 906. 
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appéars to have been the assumption of a more direct 
dominion over the unfortunate kingdom of Poland, which 
is said to have been suggested to her by the erafly 
Frederic of Prussia, The anarchy, into which this once 
powerful monarehy had fallen, presented it an easy prey 
to her ambition, while its local situation, interposed as it 
was on the one hand between her empire and Germany, 
and on the other facilitating, or impeding, her approaches 
towards Constantinople, constituted it the highway to 
the attainment of importance in the west, and of domi- 
nion in the east of Europe. In the second year of her 
reign, the death of the third of the Saxon i 
Poland afforded an opportunity of interfering in the 
concerns of that country, which she eagerly embraced 
and, after a struggle of about a year, she 

election of Poniatofsky, one of her discarded favourites, 
having previously procured from the courts of Vienna 
and Versailles a declaration of neutrality”, made by 
them in the hope of detaching her from the interestal 
the king of Prussia, Whether the interposition of Cathe 
rine had been really suggested by Frederic, or 
certain that she shortly afterwards concluded: 
monarch a definitive alliance, guarantecing the 
ance of that elective government, which was a y 
cause of the weakness of Poland. Her choles of Pon 
tofsky was well adapted to her purpose of ¢ 
Possessing external graces and specious | 
ments, but destitute of talents and of energy, 
theatrical, rather than a real sovereign, fitted 
the regards of an unthinking multitude, not to 
with the difficulties of the country, if he 
been ee disposed to maintain the ii 


“The Austrian alliance of France, which Pa 
2 Teche Hk ot Rom wl isp 988, 98, 






























o Russia during the struggle with the Prussian 
The French court was at length roused to 
the progress of Russia, and in the year 
the Turks to declare war against Cathe- 
however was only to determine Cathe- 
t with Frederic the prey, which she had 
d to engross. 
first adjustment of the northem governments was 
, Bee enisics Olive, as: at of the south had 
r by the treaty of Westphalia; and, as the 
f ‘Uirecht had introduced a new arrangement of 
the place of the latter of these two treaties, so 
h had the treaty of Nystadt been the epoch of 
modification. In the two fundamental 
ss Oliva and Nystadt, by which the northern 
of Burope were thus successively adjusted, the 
ence and integrity of Poland had been expressly 
nteed. By the former the ascendency of the north 
en transferred from Poland to Sweden, but the 
mitory of Poland, as regulated by that treaty, was 
nteed by the contracting parties. In the treaty of 
dt again, which transferred the ascendency from 
n to Russia, Poland was included as allied to the 
nd. the king of Sweden was bound to conclude a 
) peace with that country under his mediation, 
rs therefore that the partition of Poland, while 
d every principle of general security, was a 
Special and direct infringement of the two conventions, 
“ay the northern system had been established. 
war, though it clashed with this primary 
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object of Catherine, opened to her a ft trace a) 
o her ambition, In the very commencement of 

her reign the scheme of driving the Turks from Europe 
hhad been suggested to her by marshal Munich", who 
had conceived it when an exile in Siberia, She was 
therefore prepared to ‘avail herself of the occasion 
afforded by the aggression of that people, and at once: 
determined to excite an insurrection of the Greeks, oi 
whoee independence she professed heréelf the protectom. 
‘The Greeks however, though they obeyed -with inlecrieny 
the call of freedom, were ill qualified to maintain thame, 
pretension”, More inelined to pillage than to fightinamer, 
they showed themselves destitute, not merely of dise=i- 
pline, but also of courage, In Egypt'a | 
by Ali-bey®, who meditated to render that country ome 
more the intermediate station of European and’ Asiatic 
commerce, was Supported by the Russians | during threy 
years; but in this instance *! their’ own =all 
appears to have hindered them from profiting by their 
successes, and the death of the bold en = 
end to their hopes. The peace of Kainardshi, 
in the year 1774, terminated this Turkish it 
had lasted about four years anda half.) 

‘Though the enterprises of Russia in ‘range we 
eae ich successful, important ad: 

by the war, as the treaty that sta 

the possession of some places which pater eee 
commerce of the Black-sea, and established the inde 
pendence of the Crimea®, to which, as to > Pow 
land, Catherine became thenceforward a pr 
tector, until she should find an opportunity, of re 
it under her power. a 
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ing her struggle with the Turks the Russian 
ress ‘been studious to conciliate the maritime 
tnments, and particularly Great Britain, that her 
i expeditions to the Mediterrancan might not expe- 
te interruption. She had accordingly ™, just before 
{ermination of the Turkish war, concluded a treaty of 
meree and alliance with the British government, by 
th considerable advantages were bestowed upon the 
ish commerce. But her attachment ceased with the 
(sion; and when, five years afterwards”, the French 
(exerted their influence with the court of Constanti- 
in assuaging the jealousy, which her former suc- 
sand continued encroachments had excited, and 
procuring for her some additional concessions, she 
tasily induced to adopt the suggestion of their 
lassador, and to place herself at the head of an armed 
(ality, in opposition to the maritime pretensions and 
er of Great Britain. 
object of this confederacy was to extort from the 
of the British government, then engaged in the 
with the revolted colonies of North America, 
ition of two of the established principles of the 
ime law of nations®. It was required that the 
of an enemy should be secure from capture, 
the ship of a neutral trader; and, though Den- 
Sweden acknowledged themselves bound by 


treaties to a different and more comprehensive 



























Hist. of Russia, vol. i. p. sanction of France and Prussia; but it 
wns in the following year disco 

8, pp. 273, 293, 298. the mecceoes of the British nary — 
Sketches of France and Russia, p. 123, 
Magus, 1803. ‘The pretension was max 
tured En the American war, whieh, being: 
yorely maritive, had given extmordinary 
Activity to the couimerce of the north of 
Europe, ax supplying the materials of 
auval equipment—Table dew Révol. de 
P Europe, tome ii pe 445, 
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enumeration of contraband merchandise, Russia, swith 
the other contracting powers, contended for the limita- 
tion of this description of goods to. mere instruments of 
war, without including stores necessary for naval equip- 
ments. At the suggestion of the king of Prussia another 
article was added, declaring the Baltic to be a close sea, 
and excluding from it the armaments of the belligeren’ 


By this great combination, to which even Portuga, 
had been induced to accede, it was hoped that a deadiz 
wound might be inflicted upon the naval superiority om 
Great Britain, That dominion however survived fos 
another, and yet more arduous struggle. But, thougl 
the maritime dominion of Great Britain remained um 
shaken, the federal system of Europe was then yirtualld 
destroyed. The same states, it is true, continued te 
exist; the same forms of diplomatic intercourse com 
tinued to be maintained ; but the relations, which bam 
bound the states of Europe together, and had give= 
order and consistency to their combinations, were thes 
dissolved. Since the wars of the British revolution t= 
British government bad been the controlling powe= 
which restrained the excesses of French ambition, ama 
protected the secondary states. In the war of Ameria 
this arrangement of the general policy was wholly di = 
regarded. The continental governments, instead = 
seeing the security of thcir own independence 2 
maritime superiority of Great Britain, beheld 
opportunity of deriving some immediate advan’ 
its destruction. fe pe to be to 
by one general confederation of rapacity. 
however of the new conspiracy of spoliation 4 
government become, by its inherent disorders, almo=? 
superfluous to the general interests of Bose the 
actual dominion of the ocean, the grand support of the 
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equilibrium of the political system. In one respect the 
confederacy was ruinously effectual. It dissolved the 
tonnexion of Great. Britain and the Dutch republic™, 
and thus afforded to the emperor an opportunity of 
abrogating the barrier-treaty. 

_ Mr. Pitt appears to have justly appreciated the mis- 
chievous tendency of this general derangement of poli- 
tical relations, and to have sought with anxiety for some 
method of re-establishing the equilibrium, which the 
interference of Russia had so violently disturbed. The 
tenewal of the war with Turkey presented the occasion. 
80 desirous was Catherine of effecting the conquest of 
Buropean Turkey, that she had with this view given the 
name of Constantine to the second of her grandsons, and 
fad caused him to be nursed by Greek women, that 
he might from his infancy acquire the language of his 
intended sovereignty. 

Tu the same year, in which this ambitious and enter- 
prising empress placed herself at the head of the armed 
neutrality, she concluded with the emperor of Germany 
4 partition-treaty for the spoliation of Turkey, the rest- 
lessand grasping mind of Joseph II. having been easily 
induced to concur. The king of Prussia, alarmed at 

combination of the two imperial courts, 
formed a confederacy of the clectors and other princes of 

Germany, to which the king of Great Britain acceded, 
Aclector of Hanover. Though the alliance of Russia 
amd Austria was concluded in the year 1780, and the 
fomer, in reliance upon it, committed various encroach- 
Ménts on the territories of the Turks, that people did not 
Geslare war against Russia until the year 1787. In the 

empress possessed herself of the Crimea, the 
nce of which had been stipulated, apparently 


® Adetgé do VHist, des Truités, tome il. pp. 211, 212. 
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with this very design, in the treaty of Kainardshi, the 
mediation of France being at this time employed to pro- 
eure the acquiescence of the Turks. The court of Cori- 
stantinople at length could no longer endure the en- 
croachments of a government”, which seemed desirous of 
driving it to hostility. War was accordingly proclaimed 
by the Turks, and Mr. Pitt, to restrain the ambition of 
the northern empire, projected, in concert with Prussia, 
the well known Russian armament for the protection of 
their dependencies. TT, 

The measures of the confederacy thus formed against 
Russia were in some respects successful. Sweden was 
rescued from the Danish allies of the empress™; the 
emperor Leopold, who had succeeded Joseph II., was 
induced to abandon the project of Turkish. spoliation; 
and the acquisitions even of Russia were limited to the 
territory of Otchakof. This acquisition. the | 
would have failed to make, if the British minister hack 
not been foreed by the clamour of the opposition, anc 
by the resistance thus excited among the merchants, t= 
relinquish his purposed protection. By this involuntam>y 
abandonment of the confederacy™, though Sweden am «d 
Turkey had been saved, the last effort to support a 
federal system in opposition to a coalition of two gre=at 
powers was defeated. 

The empress was duly sensible of the service, whic=h 
she had on this occasion received from Mr. Fox, tac 
leader of the opposition-party in the British parliamem-at. 
His bust was accordingly placed in a conspicuous situm <i- 
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tion in her favourite retreat, though, for his subsequent 
opposition to a war with France, it was afterwards, with 
that of Voltaire, as an instigator of revolution, con- 
demned to obscurity. His confidential friend too, Mr. 
Adair, whom he had despatched to encourage the em- 
press in her enterprise, was received with distinguished 
attention, and pointedly preferred to the ambassador of 
his sovereign. 

If any comment be required on the peace, which was 
thus forced upon the British minister, it may be read in 
the final partition of Poland, which immediately suc- 
ceeded. ‘The dismemberment of that country by the 
ealier spoliation was the first great breach in the federal 
constitution of Europe. The final partition of it an- 
nounced the destruction of the system, and for the 
werbearing violence of revolutionized France it only 
temained to break up the frame-work. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Of the hislory of Colonization und Commerce, from the Britith 
revolution in the year 1688, to the French revolution 
in the year V789. 


Decting of tho Mogul ompizu of India commenced in the year 1707 —Completed 
the invasion of Nadir Shab, 1739.—War in Ted totwo, Pree eet Git 
Britnin, 1744. ‘The battle of Plawey, 1757—Lovisians settled, 1698,—Acyulred 
by France, 1753—Canada and Louisiana acquired by Great Britain, 1759,—The 
‘American war, 1775—The United States of North America independent, 1783. 


Avy insular government, looking to the extension of its 
trade, would naturally prefer the islands, as the objects 
of its enterprises in India. To these accordingly was 
the attention of the English government early directed. 
The pre-occupancy of the Dutch however having ren— 
dered the scheme of insular settlements impracticable 
that government established its factories on the continen —t 
of India; and thus the United Provinces, as they hacoal 
been in Europe the means of engaging Great Britain im==2 
the struggles of the continental states, furnished also ia 
India the immediate occasion, which connected it with? <b 
the concerns of the eastern continent. 3 

The attention of the English government having thus 
been directed towards the continent of India, a 
impulse was given by the French, which extended theese 
factories of traders into a great empire. Less comme = 
cial, and more intriguing and ambitious, than the= ir 
British rivals, the French first sought to derive advamea- 
tage from the distractions of the declining empire of tae 
Moguls", The policy adopted by one of the two rival 
nations became necessary to the security of the other; 


* Maurice, vol ii, pp.209, 300-—Sulivan's Analysis of the Pulit, Hist, of Indiays 54 
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the arms of France and Great Britain were accordingly 
opposed in the confused and barbarous struggle of the 
princes of India; and amidst the blended hostility of the 
west and of the east were gradually laid the foundations 
of that extraordinary empire, which our government now 
holds, ata distance of almost fourth part of the cir- 
cumference of the globe, over provinces much more exten- 
sive than its original territory%, containing a population 
greatly exceeding in number its European subjects. 
“While the active rivalry of the French was thus 
j g the British to engage in the quarrels of India, 
decline of the Mogul empire was relaxing the 
subordination of its princes, and reducing the peninsula 
ty astate of anarchy, most favourable to the interposition 
ofthe Europeans. The death of Aurangzeb, which hap- 
ned in the year 1707, has been marked as the epoch 
‘of this eastern sovereignty. After a long 
and vigorous reign, in which he had crushed both the 
it kingdoms of the other Mohammedans of 
Tidia, and the native principalities, which still main- 
‘tained themselves in the peninsula, he left his throne to 
‘the contentions of his children, and his empire to the 
Ambitious enterprises of his subject chieftains and of 
The work of ruin, begun by the dissensions 
©f the family of Aurungzeb, was completed’, thirty-two 
Fears after his decease, by the invasion of Thomas Kuli- 
Khan, who had first availed himself of the weakness of 
of Persia to usurp the throne of his 
Sovereign, and then, under the name of Nadir Shah, 


* The British in Todin tel of faite sions tut he hag 
© hy Pinkerton to remarked, that by Sit William Jones it 
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carried his armsiinto India. ) As the | irraption: 

had broken down the eaclier ompire of Delhi, 

thus prepared ithe way for the establishment 

tugnese,so did this other invasion of the Persian usurper, 

inflict. on the Mogul empire a wound, so 

from this time the dominion of the. Megelsian 

be considered as existing, being wholly it 

of resisting the progress of the, i 

maintaining the authority of its interior government. 
An East Indian company was formed in England 30 

carly as in the year 1600, but a century elapsed 

it attained a stable prosperity. Resisted in India 

Dutch, and enfeebled at home by the public di 

it was long unable to effectuate papier 

largely in the rich commerce of the east ; and, though 

the vigorous government of Cromwell | ee | 

opposition of the Dutch, and opened to the, i 

prospect of a successful establishment, the hope 

inspired was soon bafiled by the competition 0} 

company, which had. obtvined from. the rc 


But,:thongh the:commertial prosperity 
company may thus be dated almost pats 
mencement) of the: eighteenth Roentaira tei 
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‘spirit of the French at once set’ the example, 

c ‘the necessity, of blending the interests of 

x ‘with the confused and unsteady 
jlities of India! ‘The invasion of Nadir Shah had just 
Mfore itt effect pit an end to the Mogul dominion ; ‘the 
‘6Pithe thidae Of! Delhi was theiiceforward but 

legal fiction, which’ served ‘to justify the pretensions 
feome of the. numerous claimants of its provinces; and 
\e whole of this ‘vast territory became a scene of tamul- 
(ous contention, affording’ infinite opportunity for the 
of a meddling ambition. The battle of 
fought i im the year 1757, has been marked as 
oy Aneto of the merchant-princes of 


Piha, fn which this greatness ins been acquired, 
been ‘at various times’ the ‘subject of the severest 
mdemmation. Tt might indeed’ be’ presumed that, in 
circumstances, the conduct of the British agents 
frequently’ be such; as must incur the reprobation 
every moral mind. Far removed from the control of 
i , and triumphant over the opposition of 
tivals, they saw before them avast and! opulent 
/deprived of the protection of its ancient govern- 
‘distracted by the interfering pretensions of 
ftains. In these circumstances much of that 
pidisement, by which the factories of British traders 
lly transformed into a great empire, mitist 
effected by violence and usurpation. Much 
‘has’ resulted from a justifiable self-defence ; 
pecan an tnprovoked seizure of Caleutta®, in 
ott pee itt in aciertat imei 
of Bom * Surajah 


the wich Dowlahy peri; 
and Orissa, of the northern of Bengal; edict alr thous 
sok tha’ Camatie and of Frenchy sized. Calcutt an eated the 


t cruelty.—Tableau 
erie ao rope, tome ii. p, 367. 
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the year 1756, with the cruelty. ; 
Scene nee mtn ong 
effected in that part. of India, which formed th 
mencement of the empire of the company. 
British empire of India, however acquired, sh 
dered the, instrument of improvement to the 
the east, we may be encouraged to hope, if w 
our recollection, that the British, government is the 
one registered in the annals of mankind, whiel 
repeated instances has subjected. its satraps to publi 
enquiry *, and in one memorable instance to a me 

tracted prosecution, not for having neglected th 


















cies we may observe a very remarkable ada 
their respective fortunes, in their mutual 


very same war, which sawed the pod) ‘ 
peanety te British conquest of ©: 
the competition of France for dominion 
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formed 
tions, which assigned to the 
tc portion of the powers of the 
2 Others, as the southern states, remained 


tinguished by the name of royal govern- 
ul the proprietary go wernments however were 
transformed into aire this last descrip- 
e shasta and royal governments alone 


nof royal and chartered go vernments, 
ed to hi division of the Piste the 


appears to have given occasion to that 







4 Kecodint of the European Settlements, vol. ii. p. 143, Re. 
= v2 


enactments the regulation of the whole t 


Britain, both colonial and domestic. 


“The monopoly of the colonial trade, which was th 


assumed by the mother-country, was not resii 
colonies, though it was frequently evaded. J 
some degree compensated to the colonists by th 


market, and they did not possess any means 
a foreign trade in opposition to the go 
Britain, The question, upon which th 
‘separated, was not that of commercial 
that of internal taxation, Even the exercise 
of taxation did not excite a spitit of 













prohi- 
Pe without the, consent of the | govern= 
To this act the royal assent was 


a. strong indication of the spirit of the state. 
: spirit of independence confined. to the state of 

he colonies in. general resisting steadily 
instances of the crown, by which they 


by governor Pownall”, that the 


‘a8 must necessarily terminate either 
or ina British union, cither in such a 
the American states, a8 would render 
nt. ee ea an iencunphession yr Sh 
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sry o he parliament. On this 
‘the county of Durham 
efits, adiited to the sight of 


d with the realm of England ; 
even found of an English colony, 
which sent its burgesses to the na- 
is indeed of the very essence of our 
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constitution, that. government and rep 
fp atectoudet diet thaicencien gt tha 
ee S08 ae eee 
interests of all the portions of the people, and com 
ing them all in one great aggregate of 
But it was natural that the application of this great 
principle should be modified by the si 
distant provinces. Their remoteness, while it required 
the attention of local governments, and 
ticipation of the representative government. of 
ther-country very inconvenient, disposed the 
to claim the exercise of power sufficient for 
their connexion with the mother-country provinces 1 
might, on account of that remoteness, | 
Thus the same circumstance.of remote situati 
furnished the colonies with habits of local 
tion, and inspired the mother-country with a di 
to maintain a vigorous control, generating i 
parties at the same time the two contending, 
of independence and of soyereignty, and. 
rally preparing: the crisis of an entire separation, 
Peculiar circumstances rendered. the insular sett 
ments of the West Indies more dependent o he. m 
country than the continental colonies of North Ament 
Tho great expensiveness of the cultivation, | 
ia Been eoipelepomind a dependence. on he ca 























Gant Britain, while it also subjected them to 
Assisted by these circumstances, the Englii 
ment in the year 1663 1° obtained from the a 
Barbadoes, and from those of most of the other: 
a grant of four and, a half ‘per cent., of all th 
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jitlers oP tlie rival nation: So early’as in’ the com- 
leneement’of the reign of Willian ®, a ship was de- 
t ‘to solicit the aid of the mother- 
‘enterprise already perceived to be neces+ 
‘sceurity of the colonists. It -was however 
cover at the king was too much oceupied in 
| veosrmaarng tothe interests of America, and a 
n )was therefore formed to attempt the re= 
hictiom of Canada even without assistance. Various 
forts, then’ and afterwards exerted for this purpose, 
failed’ of sticcess, Canada continued to be 
(warded as’ the grand source of the calamities of the 
orthern colonists. The French had in the mean time 
tablished a settlement in the southern territory, to 
thieh they gave the hame of Louisiana, As this other 
plony’ extended northward, the plan of connecting it 
th Canada was’ niiturally suggested; and at length 
iali’ settlements of America” becatie” inclosed 
hin the stations of an active and enterprising enemy, 
Communications were facilitated by the great in- 

d ‘navigations of the western continent. 
t effect produced by this relative position was 
to union generated among the British settle- 
‘was manifested in the original formation 
ess. The French appeutto have completed 
















a convention of dclegates*, assembled for 
ms Of Conciliating some Indian nations, pre- 
plan of a permanent representation of the colo- 
or the superintendence of their common interests. 
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In this primary effort of union we find Benjamin Prank 
lin®, afterwards so distinguished in. the American revo~ 
lution, the proposer, of the plan, which was in the fol- 
lowing year submitted to the British governments 91 1 
This plan was frustrated by the mutual j 
the crown and of the colonies, the crown being appre- 
hensive of a concerted resistance directed. 
of the mother-country, and the. 
alarmed at the influence preity 
was to derive his appointment from the crown. As no 
H plan of union could be devised, it was un- 
avoidable that the colonies should be | 
British troops, assisted by yoluntary 
which the provincial assemblies might supply, The 
second and principal influence of the relative position of 
the British and French colonies accordingly was, that 
the former felt themselves compelled. to look. to. thee 
mother-country for protection in the arduous, contest: 
with the rival settlements. This dependence, which the 
alarming vicinity of the French settlers had atvall times: 
rendered sensible, was most sensibly experienced in the 
final struggle, by which the safety of the British edo 
nies was secured. af wine 
The conquest of Canada, in removing the apprehem 
sion of external hostility, was the signal of that inde 
pendence, which the American states attained. at the? 
expiration of twenty-four years, beeause it feed) thei 
from the wnecatsity, nf. necking: protection. Ut was 
that moment certain”, that the British settler 
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America must speedily become independent communi- 
ties; and it only remained to be determined, whether 
any contingent occurrences should accelerate, or retard, 
the natural and inevitable operation of political causes. 
Itso happened that events of an accelerating influence 
were supplied by the circumstances and admimistration 
ofthe British government. 

While the successes of the seven-years war removed 
these bonds. which had previously retained the British 
settlements of North America in dependence. its ex- 
Penses prompted the mother-coantry to resort to mea 
mares, whieh ciarmed the jeclousy of the ovlonists, and 
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soon subverted the kingdom of its ally, and eventually 
destroyed the system of Europe; by its prosperity and 
its example it has begun a new series of human history, 
the history of another continent, dating from this epoch 
its independent policy, and commencing a new system of 
political relations, which must involve in its combinations 
all the countries of the other regions of the earth. Great 
therefore was the importance of the personal character 
of the man, under whose guidance this revolution was 
effected. Looking forward with a penetrating eye into 
the possibilities of a glorious futurity, patiently over- 
coming the difficulties perpetually encountered in the 
before untried enterprise, steering the frail vessel of his 
country through all its hazards to a successful termina- 
ton, Washington appears to have been, in every view, 
the moral Columbus of the Western world. He led the 
way to the discovery of a western world of policy, and, 
lke Columbus, he became an example of the ingratitude 
his country *. 

" Aviolent party was soon formed in year 1799, had not been erected, when 
fe bepislature, which accused him of eight years from that event had expired. 


fining at 3 and the monument —Life of Washington, vol. v. pp. 413, 
‘ed at hia which occurred inthe 414, 556, 833, 
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CHAPTER IX, 


Of the history of France, from the commencement of the reign of 
‘Lewis XV. in the year 1718, to that of the reign of 
Lewis XVI, in the year 1774, 


Lewis XV, king in the year 1715—Law’s system begun, 1716.—Destroyed, 1720— 
‘The Jenuits suppressed, 1762.—The parliaments suppreased, 1771, 


Wuitte the federal system of Europe was advancing to 
its maturity, and then hastening to its dissolution, ita 
central and principal member was gradually yielding to 
an interior corruption of its government, which mus 
have proved destructive of the general system, eva 
though the combinations of that system had continued 
to maintain their consistency. A government 0 it 
portant as France could not have experienced a decay 
of its energies, and then the extraordinary excitement of 
a democratic revolution resulting from that decay, with- 
out causing a general derangement of the existing rela 
tions of states. But the system was at the same time 
verging to its dissolution. By the general combination 
for the reduction of the power of Great Britain in the 
war of America, by the disregard of the barrier-treaty in 
the centre of Europe, and by the partition of Poland in 
the north, the grand combinations of the system had 
been loosened and destroyed. The principle of a fede 
rative system was abandoned, when the secondary stales 
were induced to combine against that power, to which 
they should have looked for protection against the 
predominance of France. The connecting link of the 
existing system was severed, when the barrier-trealy 
was violated, by which the maritime states and Austria 





nt of set yen. principles, but ree 
ortal struggle, in which all the 
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reign of Lewis XIV. had accomplished the change 
fm Apald by the administration of cardinal 
Richelieu, The minister reduced the Protestants am 
the nobles. The monarch completed the destruction 
the former, so far as the violence of persecution 
effect it; and, that the government might contain 
it no organ of liberty, however imperfect, he at 
succeeded in rendering the parliament of the eapit 
almost passive instrument of the pleasure ¢ 80 
aah Netiher had Lewis merely pena 
nobility in the fulness of his authority, but he 
it yet more by placing at its head his own illeg 
offspring, whom he caused to be declared capable | 
succeeding even to the inheritance of the crown. Inbis | 
long reign moreover a new generation arose, formed t 
the new principles of the government, and p 
transmit them to their posterity. France ac 
appeared at length to have been reduced to. 
plicity of a military monarchy, tempered indeed 
moderation of European habits, but destitute 
resources of civil independence. pri i 
Such however is the porary: Kes hwo 



















that independence, by which it was a 
thrown. Eager to enrich the country, the 
which he wielded, Lewis permitted Colbert to 
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ions of titular distinction. 
scarcer up a power among the 
contend with the privileged orders and 


y 

ment. The heavy burden of debt’, which his 
his magnificence had imposed upon the go- 
‘created a dependence, which baffled the pre- 
unlimited power, and even gave to the peoplé 
over the state. A public debt is a principle 
in attaching individuals to the government, 
is established upon public confidence; but this 
be in a government so constituted, as to admit 
le to be managers of their own contributions, 
indeed, during a part of the succeeding reign, 
it great degree of public confidence. Tt was 
temporary paroxysm of commercial specula- 
‘a deliberate confidence in the integrity of the 











en ity of preserving some organ of communi- 
cation with the ait for supplying the expenses of the 
facets rved, even during the reign of 
lewis XIV., o form of registering the edicts of the 
court in the ~ Lsharman of Paris, though that body was 
express any opinion, by rem 

t the hap of which it was made the depository. 

this almost empty form was reduced the constitu- 
ull iience of the people of France upon the mea- 


Pica rane tt Si tine so. LU geg Massa 
‘the yar tre rie Som se 


ee Yet this form, unimportant 
‘may appear, had in one remarkable 
jaeted So Toes XIV, ub kopedieoch,, whinge 
caged ian eileen sh 
last efforts having been unsuccessfully 
endeavouring to prevail with the parliament to register 
the which the Jesuits had 
their adversaries the Jansenists. 
“Itis @ curious fuct, that the stability of this last stay — 
of freedom wax in a considerable degree the result o& 
the gross abuse, by which the seats in this a: 
magistrates had become venal. That inde 
the judges, which in the British constitution w 


personal property, i 
acquired the stability, which must belong to 
settled government. 

h in the reign of Lewis X[V, the p 
portance of the parliament had been reduced to! 
of registration, the situation, in which that | 
the government at his death, was such, that 
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necessarily committed to a regency, An administration 
of this form, as it can never exert the whole vigour of 
the royal authority, is necessarily favourable to the de- 
velopment of the various interests existing in a state, 
and in almost any circumstances would have permitted 
the parliament to recover its influence. The actual cir- 
cumstances were even auxiliary to the efforts of that 
body, the regent being by them disposed to conciliate 
its support, and consequently to uttribute to it an im- 
portance, which might render its support efficacious. 
The duke of Orleans, to whom, as the first prince of 
the royal family, the regency should regularly have been 
committed, was discredited by his notorious immoralities, 
nd by the imputation of the atrocious guilt of poisoning 
the dauphin, the dauphiness, and their son, which how- 
ever appe@rs to have been unfounded‘, A strong party 
had on the other hand been formed in favour of one of 
the illegitimate sons of the late king, who had been 
Tecently classed among the acknowledged members of 
the royal family. The deceased monarch appears to 
have proposed in his will to regulate the regency in 
such @ manner, as to compromise the claim of the two 
Parties, The duke was nominated the regent, but with 
4 council composed of persons attached to his com~ 
Petitor, to whom was intrusted the person of the young 
king. Of this will the monarch declared his expectation, 
that it would be as little regarded after his decease, as 
that of his father had been at his own accession. The 
event justified the expectation, The first act of the 
Tegent was to appeal to the parliament from the restric- 
tions, which fettered his authority ; to induce that body 
to favour his wishes, he restored to it the right of re- 
soaahl ie 7 lod 3-Rowel who amused helt vi vat Baers 


by this circumstance, that the duke had from the Peace of Utrecht, voli. p. 84, 
' his house @ laboratory, in which he 
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monstrating, of which it had been deprived 

ceding king ; and it was itself wll op 
haar a prinee, who could not be 

and was’ solintioleit, that it might well hope to partir 


spheres weak Sizer de 
concerning es ipa reels eh re 
‘to register. op Bit 
_ The long seigela® Depa) XYV., a reign of 
is naturally divisible into three es 


years, 

gency of the duke of Orleans, the : 

cardinal Fleury, and the reign of the I 

was in truth a perpetual pupillage, pre 
continued by the! as 


natural incapacity of a minority, 

cendency acquired by a tutor in 

fecblalintnd dod conclovded by the 

‘of licentious’ passion®, In a favourable crisis 
life he obtained from the affections of 
honourable title’ of the well-beloved®. 


lover, had excited into expbeeikinably Sam T 
‘and: dangers of war. | He lived however 









ders. It was concluded indeed with a vio- 
tion of arbitrary power, in the suppression of 
ent; but the people had then begun to be 
ensible of their own importance, and the. suppression of 
e » which they regarded as their only protec- 
i, was but preparatory to its re-establishment with 
iugmented authority. 
‘The internal administration of the regency, besides 
ion to the parliament of the privilege of re~ 
is distinguished as comprehending the me- 
chemes of Law, which excited the activity of 
tion, though they involved it in one common bank- 
y. The financial distress of France, at the death 
is XIV., was\so extreme, that it was proposed to 
to assemble the states general, and declare 
nent insolvent. The proposal was rejected 
regent, who feared to compromise his authority, 
us expedients were adopted for supplying the 
cy of the public funds. ‘The first of these was to 
recoinage of the circulating coin with a change 
jvalue; the next was a revision of the debts of the 
tributing it into different classes, to which 
«sof payment were to be assigned. The 
as in effect a bankruptcy, especially since a large 
‘of the claims was arbitrarily mnihilated, as 
+ surreptitiously acquired, or usurious. These 
ed by a commission for enquiring into the 
















snd/-orcing thems to ponctennes a portion of 
the relief of the public. All were 
pt argh the schemes of Law were ea 

as promising effectual: 
This projector began in the year per be 
Solel cha pire aliencenann | 
exempt ftom the depreciation of the coin? | 
able only in the coin current when th 
In the beginning of the year 1719 this establishment 
was converted into a royal bank ; het 
longer the 


livres to a thousand. Lav adn th veut time 
meneed the formation of @ company, for managin 
mercial concerns in every part of the globe, 
whole of the revenue of the state and di 
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and for varying the standard of the coin, an edict 
ublished in the same month, in which the system 
mpleted, prohibiting under the penalty of a large 
id of the confiscation of the sum found, any person 
saving in his possession more than five hundred 
Three months afterwards another edict put an 
) the system, as it ordained that, after a gradual 
ition, its securities should at the end ofa year pass 
t for only one-half of their actual value. 
ugh this extraordinary project must have occa- 
much confusion and distress, historians have re- 
ted its influence as generally beneficial. The his- 
of Lewis XV.*, in particular, has compared its 
‘on, in drawing forth the commercial activity of 
‘ench people, to that of a civil war in exciting its 
al and moral energies. All the orders of the state 
en for a time engaged in the most eager specula- 
f pecuniary advantage ; and, though many had 
d severely by the failure, yet the nation had dis- 
id itself from the habits and prejudices of a feudal 
ment, and had become accustomed to contemplate 
aefit to be derived from a rapid circulation of pro- 
The East Indian company too, which for a time 
1 those of the Dutch and the British, arose out of 
ns of Law's comprehensive establishment. The 
| confusion moreover afforded the regent an op- 
ty of cancelling so considerable a portion of the 
debt, increased as it had been by the operations 
projector, that he declared it to be reduced to 
ore than a sixth part of the sum’, to which it had 
ed at the death of Lewis XIV. 
parliament, perhaps instigated by the legitimate 
doards, tome i. p. 317. published by the regent, the king now 


dof which sum of almost two owes scarcely three hundred and forty 
aaillions, says the statement tailllens-Anderson, vol. ii. p. 357, 
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princes", who were hostile to the regent, was well dis- 
posed ‘to interfere with the pris hy lon. 
The favour, with which it had been regar 
public, had rendered the sanction of the parlia 
necessary, and its several modifications had « 

been established by the mere authority of the , 
ment. From the time however, when the bank o 
was declared to be a royal establishment, the parl 
never ceased to endeavour to open the eyes of 
vernment, until the system was totally ruined.  F 
interference it was chastised with banishment, nor’ 
recalled, until the regent deemed it expedient to 
promise the dissension on the condition, that i 
length consent to register the long-disputed 
the Jesuits had procured for the condemn 
Jansenists. 

















indeed was better fitted to extinguish the contra 
rejecting the pretensions of the Jesuits’, and 
beginning of his government he had adoy 
measures, which seemed to indicate such a de 
tion ; but they had contrived to interest in their 
tion the abbé Dubois **, who had risen from the 


confidential counsellor; and their triumph, wh t 
XIV. had been unable to accomplish, was : 
effected ina crisis, in which the attention of tl 
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e authority of 
cy was terminated in the year 1723; but 
years, which were interposed between. its 
and the commencement of the administration 
Fleury, may be considered as a continuation 
nly because, on account of the extreme youth 
s, the duke of Orleans continued for some time 
+ same authority, but also because nothing 
fecting the interior government occurred in 


is reign, being terminated only by the death 
inal, in the year 1743, seventeen years after 
ac n called to the direction of the state. Of 

venteen years the last two were agitated by the 
the Austrian succession. The others formed a 
if undisturbed tranquillity, and with the pre- 
part of the reign compose an extraordinary 
of national repose. Frugality and conciliation 
ibarsctaristion of this minister, and they were 
he qualities most required in the circumstances of 

dom. It has been observed too”, that the duke 
ins was the fittest of all men to direct the state 
period of the regency, and the cardinal in that 
ded. The pleasurable indolence of the 
to give a spirit of moderation to his ordi- 
it, while the decision of his character, 
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: in a country", in which foreign commerce was 
tivated chiefly through imitation. 

important operation of this pacific policy, begun 
regent and long continued by the cardinal, ap- 
to have escaped the observation of historians, 
1 they could not fail to notice the effect. It has 
‘ommonly remarked that the philosophy “, which 
en intimately concerned in the subversion of the 
\ government, first showed itself in France about 
ddle of the eighteenth century. It is known also 
ose, who formed the philosophical school of that 
j, were penetrated with a profound admiration of 
eral policy of the British government, and of the 
2d views of the writers, who thought and wrote 
its protection. They did not indeed select the 
les most deserving imitation, for the mind of 
had been already corrupted by Bayle ®, and the 
wn of discussion, enjoyed in Great Britain, had 
ted the advocates of irreligion to advance their 
na amidst the conclusive arguments of sound phi- 
y- Collins and Bolingbroke were more acceptable 
1 thus predisposed to infidelity, than Locke and 
a, It is reasonable to believe, that this disposi- 
o emulate, though perversely, the freedom of 

speculation, was much favoured among the 
: by the harmony, which so long subsisted between 
9 governments. The mere suspension of political 
must have facilitated the transmission of opinions 
Pulver of France arezeZobeendiagopesy, a nthe ope 
enerally to two classes; the Nang ,, the constitution of England, 
lists and the economists. ‘The Ne was born in the year 1647, 


ve of theEncyclupédieappeared and diel inthe year 1706. Bred a Pro 
1751; the economists did not testant, he was converted to the religion 















tuntil the year 1760. While of Rome in a seminary of Jesuits; he 
aw atiacked religion and the then recanted his new faith, and in his 
@ latter combated the whole dictionary he afterwards inculeated a 
the fiuances of the government, general scepticism, rendered attractive to 
im aid aot belong to either tious minds by indecent anecdotes.” 


powerfully to pro- 
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SlePecidisa) Sob ervieng dred 
the dishonourable influence of a series of 


yeneration of the public morals. The spirit 
‘thus aroused, was yet more excited by 
ons of an oppressive system of finance ; and 
0 “nen idiom oan 
, mw 
‘remarkable’ transaction of this period was. 
ression of the Jesuits. From the very com- 
of the reign of Lewis XV.a violent straggle 
‘intained between that order, which had 
d fa preceding monarch, and the par 
resisted the celebrated bull 
ts nob consistant rh the libertiewf the 
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in the constitution of the order an ample suffici- 
f objectionable principles to justify its suppression, 
Id not have been able to effect this measure, if 
stances had not favoured its wishes. An attempt 
: been made four years before to assassinate the 
f Portugal, the Jesuits, who had been embroiled 
ye court about the new government established by 
in the centre of South America, were regarded as 
thors of the crime, and the expulsion of the order 
rat kingdom had set in the year 1759 the example 
rt downfall. The duke de Choiseul also, the French 
2, was attached to the opinions of the new sect 
losophers, and therefore well disposed to favour 
an, which was hostile to their most formidable 
aries. The order was accordingly suppressed 
ice in the year 1762 by a decree of the parlia- 
\ 


suppression of the order was not confined to these 
untries, but was speedily extended to others, even 
y itself. Spain in the year 1767 imitated the 
le set by Portugal and France, and the example 
in was immediately followed in Naples, and after- 
in Parma. In Austria the influence of the Jesuits 
2gun to decline in the commencement of the cen- 


tthe middle of the seventeenth © Ruropean Settlements in America, vol. . 
ta Jesuits had prevailed with p. 278280. ‘The Dominicans, jealous 
th court to grant them aterri- of this establishment, induced the court of 
sraguay, in which they should Spain to cede to Portugal some districts of 
meontrolled manayement of the the territory; and the Jesuits, to preserve 
vat they might prosecute their their possessions, had recourse at first to 
rith greater success, engaging — menaces, and afterwards to insurrections, 
topay certain capitatlowtax  —Lecraalle, tome iv. p10. Of fortyao- 
iom to their flock, and to send a ven missions seven refused to suffer them- 
mber of the inhabitants to the selves to be transferred —Account of the 
ks, whenever they should be Ei Settlements in America, vol. i. 
sand the mission should be- pp. 281, 288. 
lous enough to supply them, —™ The greater part of the parliaments 
ects were said to haveut length of ‘Franes immediately issued similar 
to three hundred thowand orders, but in some the Jesuits continued 
ing a force of sixty-thou to possess influence, and the meaaure Wag 
1 well armed—Aceount of the not completed until the year 1764, 
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ra of Lewis XV. was rendered a period of anarchy 
ich was terminated only by the suppression of the 
liaments. As one minister, supported by one mis- 
ss, had suppressed the Jesuits, so another, protected 
another mistress, suppressed the antagonists of the 
er, the parliaments of France. 
The duke d’Aiguillon had been governor of Brittany, 
rovince distinguished by a lofty spirit of independ- 
™, and had there protected the Jesuits®, who had 
ght an asylum in a country, in which it was not 
icult to find a party ready to engage in any public 
aggle. The parliament of Brittany, being hostile to 
: Jesuits, attacked the governor their protector, 
wging him with embezzlement of the public funds. 
e parliament of Paris supported the parliament of 
ittany, in the prosecution of the obnoxious governor ; 
king, urged by his mistress, espoused the cause of 
governor against their united representations; and 
final issue of the struggle was that, in the year 1771, 
duke de Choiseul was superseded in the ministry by 
duke d’Aiguillon, and that the parliaments were 
ressed. 
this suppression of the parliaments an end was 
\ every semblance of liberty in the government of 
» The ministry of the duke d’Aiguillon, which 
ed the three years preceding the death of Lewis 
‘as accordingly a period of unlimited authority. 
cecess of the parliaments would however have 
tablished the power of an oligarchy of magis- 
tho had derived their independence solely from 
‘esof Brittany in their letter servor nous Jes nétres «il 
SJor'le propect fot Pe Set daa le ri, pte 
otre via, et re lilerté, qh 13 trouvons: sujourdthal coh a gel 
wex la propriété de votre fait Tobjet de notre réc 


w verserions notre sang  Odoards, tome vii. pp. 91, “i 
‘Tver vos droits, mais con- —*® Soulavie, tome i. p. 62, &e. 














years ignicontrioited 4meE 
Prcdipenccn ewe tyke deceit Spa 
of the abbe Terray, which have rendered the name Gam 
that minister opprobrious. Such was the oppression Gam! 
his measures, thit his enemies attributed to them these 
frequency of suicide, which had been unusual ma 
France. During five successive years the profusion <>f 








cordingly at this time increased to the utmost endurane=¢ 
of the nation; and the heavy pressure of m 
taxation rendered the mass of the people 
with the government, and ready for 
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sunk, perfected the foul work of corruption, and an- 
nounced the subversion of the monarchy. If the mad- 
ness of jacobinism exalted a prostitute upon an altar, to 
receive the veneration of the infatuated partisans of re- 
volution, it should be remembered that the debauchery 
of a-monarch had previously raised one from the lowest 
haunts of infamy almost to the throne, and that the dis- 
tinguished orders of the state had, by the baseness of 
their adulation, given their approving sanction to the 
insult thus publicly offered to virtue and decorum. 
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CHAPTER X. 


Of the history of France, from the commencement of the reign of 
Lewis XVT. in the ycar VT7A to the meeting of the 
states general in the year 1789. 


Lewis XVI. king, and the parliament restored, in the year 1774,—F ayes amie tt 
revolted colonies of Great Britain, 1778.—The notables assembled, 1787 —The 
states general assembled, 1789. 


Tue revolution of France is a subject, which has already 
exercised the most vigorous minds, and has excited and 
exhausted the most vehement and the most opposite 
feelings. It was a great crisis, not of France only, bat 
of Europe; not of Europe only, but of the world ; nt 
of this single age alone, but probably of the entire 
history of the human species. Future ages will pr 
bably regard it as the epoch, from which their modem 
historians should commence their narrations, as ours 
have begun their narratives from the subversion of the 
ancient empire of Rome. It has accordingly been cor 
templated until the mind has been fatigued even with 
its greatness, and seeks some new object of its medite- 
tions. 

Much however and ably as it has been discussed, it 
still remains to consider it in its connexion with the 
entire range of the modern history of Europe. Perhaps 
indeed it is only in this view, that it can be at all ade 
quately considered. The revolutionary crisis of France 
is not an episode of general history, which may be 
separated from the main action, and regarded as # 
detached subject of contemplation. It was the cats 
trophe of a government, from which the modern syste 
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Burope bad originally emanated, and which was, in 
later and more perfect arrangement of the system, 
‘central object of its combinations. The dissolution 


t faithful observer ', as a revolution without a leader. 
jain work of any of those powerful and daring 
Bias pir gil hs etigns ethane 
vever it may have been influenced by the particu- 

iv a ina! gn man oe 


td ptiistplen a nareemnedeaoe li 
(weakness, and even by the patriotism, of the mo-+ 
{hy who was crushed by its violence; but the long 
es) of ferocious and bloody anarchy, by which the 
| convulsion was followed, seems to prove unequivo- 

the social stamina of the nation had been de- 

; that no principle of political or moral vigour con- 

actuate its combinations, and that the dissolu- 

“government, though it was actually accele- 
by contingencies, could not have been long post- 


fieaieot eve Sv may wore properly be exn- 
ios beginning, than as preparing the veto 
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th which they were threatened by the new school of 
ilosophy, and accordingly in the year 1765 had im- 
rtunately solicited the government‘, to repress by acts 
power the alarming inroads of infidelity. They did 
t however, by their exhortations and their examples, 
ct in the hearts of the laity the true bulwarks against 
purious philosophy. That they did not maintain a 
iviction of their faith in the minds of the educated 
sses is unquestionable. The attendance of the public 
rship was generally resigned to the inferior classes of 
‘people’, The only remaining vestige of its former 
isideration was that, except among some more daring 
rits, various little artifices were still employed for 
wealing the neglect. The contempt of religion was 
wever at length carried so far®, that it became as 
liculous to speak ill of it and its ministers, as to speak 
rourably of them. 

The third estate, or the order of the commons, was 
e more considerably transformed from the character, 
hich suited the constitution of the government. In 
£ contemplation of the constitution the third estate 
\ composed only of dependant vassals, unworthy of 
oying its rights, and incapable of influencing its 
‘sures. That order notwithstanding comprehended 
fact among its numbers a large portion of the talent, 
Wd no inconsiderable share of the opulence of the 
ton, the same monarch, who had completed the degra- 
tion of the nobles, having also prepared the aggran- 
tement of the commons of France. The measures of 
obert had excited a spirit of commercial activity, not 
mgenial to the military character of the nobles, but 
i adapted to their inferiors of the third estate, whom 
‘wecordingly actuated and enriched. The ostentatious 
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ample of a free people, and yet- repressed - by a 
nent unconscious of their power, the commons of 
were prepared to avail themselves of any emer- 
which should throw that government upon the 
‘gupport. 
wh a nation, the crown burdened with an over- 
ng debt, and destitute of any organ communi- 
with the people, the nobility degraded by the 
ms of the court, and divided into factions, the 
inefficient themselves, and everywhere encoun- 
w the Jansenists, or by infidels, the commons 
into a disproportioned importance, and impatient 
restrictions of their actual condition, the sove- 
devolved to a prince, anxious indeed to extricate 
on from its difficulties, but utterly destitute of the 
vigour, which alone could guide it through em- 
nents so numerous, and so perplexing. 
Juke de Choiseul, the enemy of Lewis XVI., had 
described him as a prince”, whose ridiculous 
ty would naturally tend to cause such a declen- 
the government, as would dethrone the reigning 
Necker has with more justice represented him 
4, who was endowed with all the qualities re- 
‘or a government balanced like our own, which. 
have relieved him from a burdensome responsi- 
ad supported him in his well directed wishes. In 
al situation he manifested a patriotism of inten- 
tich encouraged innovation, with a feebleness of 
which, rendering him the mere agent of the 
sof his family, excited and irritated the people. 
atriotism of Lewis had been supported by mental 
be brent rane, sed eae ot Bargusiye who as Reais 
Paris, 1797. resented as of a truly premature intellect. 
wad been increased, if not —Mem.de Marmoutel, tome iii, p. 275, 
‘an injudicious education, in London, 1805, 
ad been tog much taught to 
Iv, ‘4 
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weived the scheme to be practicable, had been suf 

ed to pass, and it was abandoned. 
The circumstances attending the formation of the first 
aistry of Lewis XVI. deserve consideration, as that 
nistry exercised an important influence in preparing 
: revolution. Lewis appears to have been deeply 
pressed with the antipathy, which his father, the 
zeased dauphin, had entertained against the duke de 
wiseul, the leader of the Austrian party in the govern- 
nt. This antipathy", aided by a written recommend- 
on left hy that prince, was employed to determine the 
mination of the chief minister; and the nomination 
1 upon the count de Maurepas, who, when he had 
en thirty years e minister, had then been exiled by 
at party twenty-five years before the accession of 
‘wis XVI. The new minister, who united the incon- 
Yerateness of youth with the irresolution of age, was 
all men the least qualified for supplying the energy, 
1 deficiency of which so fatally characterised the 
wreign. He accordingly abandoned the helm of 
emment to the course of events, contenting himself 
\ guarding his own power against any immediate 
hance. The light indifference of his temper at the 
‘time afforded the most favourable opportunity for 
perations of the encyclopedists and the economists, 
therefore without any interruption proceeded to 
an intellectual, which was soon followed by a 

al revolution. 

first measure of this minister indeed was suffi- 
bold and decisive ; but even this unwonted energy 
tom the little personal considerations, by which 
wholly influenced. He restored the parliaments, 
hree years before had been suppressed by the 
y Desirous of exercising his ministry in tran- 

16 Soulavie, tome ii. p. 143, 

22 
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tions, In his zeal for the most unlimited freedom 
opinion, he was himself violent and unaccommo- 
ting®. He had contributed several articles to the 
mous Encyclopédie®, and he.was devoted to the finan 
il principles of the economists. 
The integrity and the benevolence of the philosophic 
‘ancier were at first captivating to the honest patriotism 
the sovereign, who is said to have remarked", that he 
und none, who loved the people, except himself and 
irgot. Soon however the boldness of his projects *, 
aich went the length of convening, without delay or 
eparation, a national assembly representing all pro- 
ietors without distinction of orders, alarmed the timi- 
ty of the king, as his influence had already excited the 
alousy of the minister®, and he was dismissed from 
8 office at the expiration of twenty months from the 
ue of his appointment. This period, short as it was, 
ercised an important influence upon the government. 
¢ official advancement of a philosopher could not fail 
wing to maturity those principles of political change, 
ch had been developed in the long reign of the pre- 
ug monarch. It also served to separate the public 
ion from the parliament, that body having resisted 
of the measures of Turgot, which tended to favour 
wer at the expense of the superior classes”. 
‘iment pouvez-vous me faire co He is also said to have teen the author 
‘aide to one of hi frends: of the vere compovel fora portrait of 
ceissez_les besoins du pet Franklin: Eripuit colo flan, mox 
‘que dans ma famille on ples meena tyrant is.—Ibid., p. 200. 


tte & cinquante ans—Vie de Ibid, p. 123. 
185. ® Soulavie, tome iii. pp. 130, 145, 152, 











doctor Price complained to 
‘want of address.—Ibid,, p. 
is his maxim, that the honest 
how to hate irreconcilably — 





: the suppression of duties at the ports; 4, 
abjects were ciynoiogy ex- the supprension of wardenshis and fee 
“tence, fair and foundation. dom of companies of tradesmen; and 
‘rir and foundation he incul- 5. the suppression of serviers named 
‘ines of the economists and cvreées, with the substitution of an im- 
formers.—Ibid., p-20, &e, pust—Ibid,, pp. 85, 86. 


Four years of the reign of Lewis XVI. were thus 
sna abniing: emanate Galante 


Great Britain, asec of has 
furnished by an extended commerce, and 
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ipossible that a military monarchy, with a very nume- 
us and greatly privileged nobility, should have long 
ntinued to exist. But the most ardent friend of revo- 
tion could not have suggested any measure more fitted 
accelerate the crisis, than that of allying such a go- 
rnment with a republican insurrection. The result 
ay be distinctly traced in the convulsions, which spee- 
ly followed, the greater number of those nobles™, who 
the year 1789 attached themselves to the commons of 
tance, in opposition to the king and the nobility, having 
‘en officers among the auxiliaries sent to assist the 
ritish colonies. 
Before the commencement of this war the care of the 
aances of France had, soon after the dismissal of Tur- 
at, been committed to Necker. Turgot, engrossed by 
yeculative reforms, had in a time of profound peace 
ft the revenue inferior to the expenditure by twenty 
lions of livres, or more than eight hundred thousand 
unds of British money. In the few months, which 
srvened between his dismissal and the appointment of 
tker, the deficiency had even amounted to a million of 
ish pounds™, and it was evident that the experience 
ability of the latter were indispensable to the dis- 
gement of the government. Practically conversant 
winess, as he had been a banker at Geneva, he 
Tesources so considerable in the simplification of 
‘ceipts, and in the suppression of abuses, that the 
ncy of the treasury was speedily converted into a 
‘ancy. He was soon indeed obliged to provide for 
‘raordinary expenses of a war, and was on that 
compelled to have recourse to loans; but he 
d by his economy to provide for the payment of 
5 Baling, Rociambnas, Mathieu Doms 0d Berthier—Sou- 


lavie, tome ili p. 411, 
1 two Lameths,” Gouvion, 


#1 Mem. de Marmontel, tome ii. p. 293, 
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‘which they imposed, and to» maintain 
poten it ata 
__ Necker/had been recommended to notice p 
8,-which he had: given to 
1 EE plese ist okt 


was dovoted 

‘incip il nits 
tice of mercantile business, 
‘timental refinement of the” ph e 
political reformation chiefly, if not x 
necessary expedient for the due adn 


cial . Though Sridtige in 
of A pl den, nad dividing fl 
with Turgot, he was much more a 
ilosopher, and appears to have 
government of these 

-one hand it conciliated the ¢ 

on the other it protected the minist 
tunity of | ‘the court. He has been at 


philosophy was auxiliary, a8 it created an affinity b 
him and ‘the leaders of the public opinion, 
wh eh et ven 
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the expenditure of the state. This measure in par- 
ilar has been censured, as giving a beginning to 
vlution. A military government however, which 
ald adhere to its principle, should accumulate a trea- 
®, instead of contracting a debt. The standing policy 
Prussia accordingly was to make provision for the 
enses of war by the savings of peace. When France 
se to adopt the funding policy of commercial govern- 
ats, she created the necessity of that confidence, which 
not subsist without the right of inquiry and control ; 
| the compte rendu of Necker, if it was a measure of 
olution, grew necessarily out of the practice of a fund- 
government. 

Tecker was dismissed from the management of the 
inces in the year 1781. Maurepas, jealous of Necker, 
before of Turgot, laboured to alienate the king from 
1,as from his predecessor, and among the numbers 
rested in maintaining the abuses, which Necker had 
scribed, he easily found persons to assist him in the 
‘gue. The death of the count, who died about six 
aths afterwards, constituted an epoch of some import- 
ein the history of this interesting reign, for, indolent 
lincapable as he was, he excluded from influence the 
strian party of the court. It is therefore from his 
ith, that the ascendency of the queen over the counsels 
the king must be regarded as having commenced. The 
gnof Lewis XVI. is accordingly distinguishable into 
) equal periods, characterised by the most opposite 
uciples. In that which preceded the death of the 
int de Maurepas, the government was so exercised, as 
favour the development of those popular principles of 
icy, which had already struck a deep root, but had 
! yet unfolded their wide-spreading and overpowering 
uence, The suppressed parliaments were restored to 
ir functions; the new philosophy was even received 


r considerable difficul 
suspicion a as and sisters of 
mi toi dats 


have chi 
been 
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specious elegancies and the flattering compliances of the 
minister of a court-party. By no means destitute of the 
ability, which his gtation required, he provided in 
abundance the funds necessary for the administration ; 
but, far from regarding economy as one of the virtues of 
his office, he even dared to maintain™, that a profuse 
expenditure, by animating the general circulation, was 
the true principle of public credit. He has been de, 
scribed by his rival as the hero of courtiers®, rather than 
the minister of aking. We may apply to his administra- 
tion the beautiful simile of a living poet, who has compared 
the transitory nature of mortal enjoyment to the smooth« 
ness of the torrent™, just before it is precipitated from 
the height. The king, says Marmontel ”, was tranquil, 
and al] the world was content, when, at the close of three 
years and a few months of this joyous and brilliant 
wministration, was revealed the fatal secret of the ruin 
ofthe state, The annual deficiency of the revenue was 
found to be one hundred millions of French, or mora 
than four of British money. 

In thig embarrassing situation the prodigal minister 
of the court found it necessary to recommend an appeal 
to the public opinion, proposing to convene an assembly 
of notables, or of considerable persons of the several 
orders, selected by the sovereign, in the hope of pro- 
Curing its approbation of various measures for the relief 
Of the treasury. The proposal was adopted, and an 
assembly consisting of a hundred and thirty-four persong 
Was accordingly convened in the year 1787®. The 
design of the minister was to endeavour to establish, 
With the sanction of this assembly ®, a general land-tax, 

Fe ee orial pce aha thon uate Me 
©The torrent's smouthness, ere it dash below.’— 


Campbell's Gertrude of Wyoming. 
7 Mem, tome iii. p. 318. .™ Soularie, tome vip. 129. Ibid, p, 132, 
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to which all the orders of the state should be equally 
subjected, his other measures being proposed only for 
conciliating the popularity, without which this great 
revolution of finance must have been impracticable. But 
a measure which already in the preceding reign had 
been successfully resisted“, and had recently driven 
Turgot from the ministry, could not be so readily 
effected. Instead of assenting to the proposal of the 
minister, the assembly required that the public accounts 
should be submitted to its inspection, which was-the 
more reasonably demanded, as the thoughtless profusion 
of M. de Calonne had deprived him of the public con- 
fidence, and the origin of the deficiency of the revenue, 
more than half of which he had ascribed to the manage- 
ment of Necker, was the subject of a public controversy. 
The ancient forms of the government not having granted 
to the people the right of examining the expenditure of 
the state, the demand of the notables was resisted, the 
minister weakly imagining, that a fundamental change 
of taxation might be effected, without admitting a cor 
respondent change in the proceedings of the gover 
ment, Then was heard from La Fayette the very natural 
suggestion of assembling the states general. To avert 
this measure the king dismissed the minister. 

There was still perhaps time for the king of France to 
prevent, not a change of the government, but a violent 
convulsion, if, even in this his day, he had known th 
things belonging to his peace. Necker has even pto- 
fessed his persuasion“, that, if himself had then been 
the object of the choice of his sovereign, none of the 
events, which afterwards happened, would have occurred; 
and it is possible that, possessed as he then was of the 
confidence of the people, and disposed as he was to make 


 Soulavie, tome vi, p.155. ‘De la Revol. Franc., tome i.p. 18 
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essions suitable to the emergency, he might have 
able to accommodate the government to the altered 
mstances of the nation. It has been a fashion to 
are this financier as a weak partisan of popularity, 
sable of guiding the government through the difficul- 
of such a crisis. He appears however to have been the 
person connected with the court, who discerned the 
‘ofthe times, and with a provident sagacity endea- 
ed to render less violent and abrupt the changes, 
hhe saw to be inevitable. Condemned notwithstand- 
m the one hand by the royalists, who had seen the 
rnment perish in his hands, and on the other disre- 
ed by the republicans, who were eager for projects 
wore extensive change, he has, in the sudden depre- 
on of his character, paid the inevitable penalty of 
iecessful moderation. 

alonne was dismissed, but Necker was not immedi- 
rrestored. In the short interval the finances were 
isted to the archbishop of Thoulouse, who tore away 
buttresses, which might have continued to support 
ancient pile of the government, thus rendering its 
unavoidable. This minister, whom Marmontel has 
pily described as an aged child“, still a stranger to 
age in which he lived, first quarrelled with the 
ibles, and dissolved their assembly, and then, with 
same unbending violence, drove the parliament, 
igh by its general policy adverse to such a measure, 
emand that the states general should be assembled. 
tamp-duty having been proposed to this body, it 
tired that the public accounts should be submitted 
its inspection; and, when this was refused, as not 
hin its competence, repeated the demand of the states 
eral, which had been before made by the notables, 


© Seon, tome iv. ps 8s © Soulavie, tome vispp. 177,178 


with him, stipulated for his dismissal, — 
i" 
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The governmont; feeble and fainting, had at this time 
eived @ mortal wound, and the statesman, who a few 
faths sooner might perhaps have prolonged its exist- 
te by & reasonable alteration of its habit, seems to have 
‘a then called in but to close its eyes, and to attend 
funeral. The time of conciliation having been wasted, 
cker appears to have seen no remaining hope, exeept 
procuring for the crown the support of the commons 
hinst the privileged orders, With this view he fa- 
ed the measure, which bas drawn down upon him 
texecratious of the friends of the ancient government, 
t allowance of such a number of representatives to the 
Klestate, as was equal to the united numbers of the re- 
teentatiyes of the nobles and the clergy, This measure 
tntually consolidated the three bodies into one national 
sembly, the representatives of the third estate, assisted 
{some individuals of each of the other bodies, soon 
themselves to be the representatives of the 
| without any separation into, distinct chambers; 
the national assembly, not being balanced and con- 
by any constitutional body, speedily overpowered 
chy, and assumed the entire government of 
























we pronounce onr judgment on the wisdom of 
which-actually led to an issue so disastrous, 
ito be considered whether any other would have 
the exasperated impatience of the people: The 
d orders did at last consent to submit them. 
to that general assessment, which had become 
iy necessary to the relief of the government ; 
‘ir consent had been slowly obtained, and was 
torted by the apprehension of the operation of 
measure, in effecting it without their coneur- 
[The notables too, in their desire of conciliating 
y, had already required that, in the provincial 
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; 7 ‘government. 

his cé has to the reflecting afforded 

conviction, that the inventions of meta- 

will not regenerate a state; that the 

pular ardour, however powerful to 
ficapable'of constructing a consti- 

he pride of man required this afflicting 








; Jess violent would have been ingaifi- 
into a new and improved combination 








system of the federative policy ot 
“not, except by the agitations of such a 
been ate for entering into a new 
g more numerous interests, and 
rextended scene of action. Of this at 
that the energies, developed in the 
of the French revolution, have been 
hat great and general convulsion of the 
d, which has broken down whatever yet 
federative relations of Europe. 
2a 
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Srom the commencement of the reign 
ig ered aco 
Robert Walpole in the year 1742. 
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et of the remaining chapters is the history of 
nents of Great Britain and Ireland through 
teenth century, The review of the general 
‘Europe has been prosecuted to the great crisis, 
by the revolution of France. It remains to 
the later history of the British government, not 
dy as it was an important part of the past system of 
ope, but yet more as it may preserve for the improve- 
of the coming age the best results of those, by 
itshall have been preceded, The wreck of Bu- 
in the French revolution sends back our recollee- 
to that other disastrous period, in which the western 
of Rome was broken into its component states ; 
in that calamitous crisis, the eastern empire was 
till upheld, to preserve during the long confusion of 
he middle ages a secure deposit of human refinement, so 
tay we hope that the British empire may still subsist 
trough a long series of agitations, even now far from 
completed, to present to the recovering nations a 
dble example of all, which past ages had been able to 
fect for the improvement and happiness of man. 
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mmoveable basis the independence of the constitution. 
he power of the sovereign was thenceforward derived 
e same source with the liberty of the subject, the 
authority was from this time indissolubly con- 
with the: pretension of freedom in one common 
and the entire government of Great Britain be- 
¢ great national incorporation of ‘ical right. 
“interval else orbs sash aed cess 
cement and the letion of this important 
nent, & averebla prrobretity kad oceurred, for 
the combination of the two kingdoms of Great 
and thus at once securing the domestic tran- 
of the greater, and extending to the’ less im- 
d the advantages of a better constitution of govern- 
and the resources of a more cultivated industry. 
owever remained to be done for perfecting the 
it under this new arrangement, for determining 
dependencies of a great commercial empire, 
effecting that other union, which was still re~ 
or the consolidation of its strength. 
e occasion of the accession of the Hanoverian 
Fapproached, the two great parties of Whigs and 
‘became competitors for the favour of the future’ 
n. It ill accorded with the principles of the: 
they should seek to connect themselves with 
7, Whose power was the creature of parliamentary 
‘not the offspring of hereditary right; but the 
ascendency of the Whigs had thrown them 
sition, and in the desire of supplanting their 
they overlooked the inconsistency of their 
juct. ‘The overtures of the Whigs prevailed. 
e actually possessed of power, they could” 
e immediate and effective service ; and it 
bably felt that their support was more congenial’ 
settlement of the crown, 
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Tn the reigns of William and Anne the go 
had fluctuated between a two pal 
through policy employed both parties i 
but showed some natural predilection in. 
Whigs. Anne was not less inclined 
towards ad 
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Ocoupying in succession the same political situations, 

+ gl ae sunieeaetenie 

meres smasic & juent) forgot lar 
d characteristic tenets. When i, 


steadily towards the friends of liberty. The division of 
the two parties was still too distinctly marked for per- 

a permanent ministry to be compounded. from 

| oa ce was necessarily to be made between 
selecting the persons, by whom the business of 

the government should be conducted ; and a long gon 


—. moderated ianeearawe and 

of disposing the Tories in opposition to adopt more ae 
‘of the independence, which characterized their 
joe of these earlier sovereigns we 

favourable to the development of a free cand 

than their ministerial arrangements, Menaced, 

assailed, by the exiled family, they were ne- 

to recur perpetually to the great maxims of 

mt per nd which alone they could justify 

throne. They were never suffered 

: es power was identified with the liberty 

‘it 


q 


whom it had been conferred, for they found 
to make frequent appeals to the principles, 
fo the influence of which they were indebted for the 
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composed of Tories might even afford | some encourage: 
ment to their partisans. ~ —~- oe 
ies revolution, by terminating the system of govern- 
type peecspntiys bey call the etes) cher | 
ini ieee |s entoaniraintimaeiecEs patie 
might supply the deficiency of the ancient | 
and, maintaining the combination of a mixed a 



















brought back to the ee which it had been 
at the revolution; but it required to be i 
other means of securing its own 
discharging with eficieneri tbe functiouasot free go 
vernment, 

(Ga his oesanlie, axvioetho ciylleeas oma 
century, the impulse was received from Scot 
under a contrary influence, a plan of reb 
formed there among the friends of the exiled 
be supported by a powerful conspiracy in En 
Scotish rebellion broke out, and was c1 1, in 
year 1715; and in the following. year the esult of thi 

effort of disaffection was seen in 
ment of the law, for permitting that a parlias 
continue assembled during seven, instead of 
which gave stability and importance to the r 


of the commons. oe 
' Of this law, which has been severely d 
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unauthorized exertion of legislative power, it has been 
remarked ?, that the legislature was certainly competent 
to repeal the law, by which the duration of a parliament 
had been limited to three years, and that the simple 
repeal of that act would have left the possible continuance 
of a parliament to be limited only by the life of the 
reigning sovereign. In regard also to its influence an 
the constitution, the speaker Onslow‘, who was highly 
respected for his attachment to the true principles of 
the government, was frequently heard to declare, that 
the enactment of this law constituted the epoch of the 
emancipation of the British house of commons from its 
former dependence on the crown and the house of lords ; 
and even lord Somers gave his entire approbation to the 
measure, professing to regard it as the greatest support 
possible to the liberty of the country. It is certain 
indeed that the septennial law has invested the house of 
commons with greater importance in the constitution ; 
‘Tat it appears to have done this rather by rendering it 
less liable to be influenced by the unsteady prejudices 
ofthe multitude, and therefore more qualified to act as 
the controlling senate of a great country. 
The house of commons, in this improved arrangement, 
isno longer the mere representative of the lower orders 
, contending for power with the sovereign 
and the nobles. It is itself the grand council of the 
tation; and, however the interposition of the lords may 
ill be occasionally necessary for restraining the undue 
iifuenee of popular pretensions, it comprises within 
itself'a balance of contending interests, which generally 
Sccires the steadiness of the public measures. But this 
Metsire, though beneficial to the constitution, was not 


HAN ieepss vv 


* Christinn’s Note on Blackstone's Comm, voli. p. 189, Jeondony 1809. 
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easily reconciled to the principles of the 

————- 

if the actual circumstances of the n 
oy n 
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were 
hundred wud 


‘sand three 










Sctaclaballe: by isola aeisiebes fasts 
Secemae) le. that, if it should not be in each 


o pt made to effect a change of the constitution 
| relation to the peerage, was baffled by the jealousy of 

commons. It was proposed to limit the number of 
a poats?y Same carngeclns pak 70M 


e sixteen, who by election represented the peerage of 
at country in the united parliament. The alleged 
le of the measure was the necessity of preventing 

of such an exercise of prerogative, as that 

| arate twelve peers at once, on the 
sinissal of the duke of Marlborough in the year 1711, 


otive for introducing it was the desire of 

e future power of the prince of Wales, who was 
lverse to the existing ministry. The lords were not 
‘erse from a regulation, which would increase their 
dividual importance by limiting their number, and 
t their indepondence by precluding a minister 
om creating a sudden majority. The commons how- 
‘er, who did not choose to place an obstacle in the 
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way of their own advancement, very generally rejected 
the bill. The most strenuous opponent of the measure 
was Mr. Walpole, afterwards Sir Robert Walpole, who 
unanswerably urged ", that it would destroy the balance 
of the: onslltation, by controlling a prerogative of the 
crown, which precluded the entire independence of the 
peerage, The crown, he argued, is dependent upon the 
commons by their power of granting money; the com- 
mons are dependent on the crown by the power of disso- 
Tution ; the lords would by such pete: be made 
independent of both. It was accordingly, and wisely 
determined, that the royal prerogative should continue 
unrestrained, exeept by a consideration of 

propriety; and it has so happened, that the 

Anne, in. creating a number of peers for the 

gaining a cajnny onalepeciic qoestcn, bare mE 
been. imitated, though, in the increased number of the 
pecrage,x number larger by two has been simultancously 


created. 

The same statesman, who distinguished himself by 
opposing this ill-judged plan of innovation, was soon 
afterwards yet more conspicuous by his salutary efforts 
for repairing the mischiefs, which had been caused by 
the extravagant speculations of the South-sea-company: 
This association had been formed in the 
for facilitating an arrangement of the unfunded 
the public debt", which had amounted eer = 
millions. In the nine years which had since 
various disappointments had occurred, which 
undeceived the persons concerned in the 
so ardent was still the disposition to seck 
advantages by commercial enterprise, that in 
1720 ne ministry undertook to avail themselves 
lightening the national incumbrances. In_ 

™ Mem, of Sir R. Walpele, vol. .p. 213. my 
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of se snimaa system it had been found necessary to 

the confidence of the publie, by offering advan- 

lus annuities for terms of years extending nearly to 

acentury. These by the condition of the bargain were 

iene hy sana lt a 

‘dred thousand pounds annually®, it was judged to be ex- 

\pedient for reducing the public charges, to encourage the 

soe by whom they were held, to subscribe them 

the funds of the South-sea-company, and thus afford 

‘ity of converting them into a redeemable stock. 

of the scheme Sir John Sinclair has represented 

ghily beneficial. Unfortunately, he adds, other ad- 

were sought from a competition between the 

and the bank, in which the former was induced 

cei, securing to the public a profit of more 

( r millions and a Tale, and aaieted i prospect 

ite ional profit of nearly three millions more. This 

i and the extravagant offers, which it ocea- 

, while they loaded the project with an insupport- 

burden, inflamed the imagination of the public. It 

concluded, that there must be advantages far greater 

aa those, which wore presented to the general obser- 

; and by the heated passions of the multitude on 

hand, and the artifices of overstrained speculation 

a other, the scheme was speedily perverted into a 

{monstrous combination of folly and deceit. 

Othe roost strenuous exertions were employed by Wal- 

le, to dissuade the house of commons from adopting 

which he saw to be pregnant with injurious 

equences, and which indeed the recent experience 

of ‘France, in the scheme of the Mississippi-company, 
had sufficiently proved to be disastrous. The scheme 
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way of their own advancement, ror 
the bill. The most strenuous opponent of 


was Mr, Walpole, afterwards Sir Robert plied who 
unanswerably urged ", that it would destroy the balance 
of the constitution, by controlling a prerogative of the 
crown, Which precluded the entire independence of the 
peerage. The crown, he argued, is dependent upon the 
commons by their power of granting money; the com- 
mons are dependent on the crown by the power of disso- 
lution; the lords would by such a regulation be made 
independent of both. It was accordingly, and wisely 
determined, that the royal prerogative should continue 
unrestrained, except by a consideration of constitutional 
propriety; and it has so happened, that the example of 
Anne, in creating a number of peers for the | 
gaining a majority on a specific question, has | 
been imitated, though, in the increased number of 
peerage, anumber larger Byiteo Reser simul r 
created. 
The same statesman, who distinguished | 
opposing this ill-judged plan of innovation, was son 
inewratle yet more conspicuous by his salutary efforts 
for repairing the mischiefs, which had been 
the extravagant speculations of the South: 
‘This association had been formed in the 
for facilitating an arrangement of the w 
the public debt", which had amounted nearl 
millions. In the nine years which had sin 
various disappointments had oceurred, which m 
undeceived the persons concerned in the p 
so ardent was still the disposition to seck 
advantages by commercial enterprise, that in 
1720 the ministry undertook to avail thenaate 
lightening the national incumbrances. ip th 
© Mem. of Sit R. Walpole, val p. 213, 4 Ti, 
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of the funding system it had been found necessary to 
‘attract the confidence of the public, by offering advan- 
tageous annuities for terms of years extending nearly to 
acentury, These Ieypthe condidionsofathe bargain were 
irredeemable ; and, as they amounted almost to eight hun- 
‘dred thousand pounds annually, it was judged to be ex- 
pedient for reducing the public charges, to encourage the 
persons, by whom they were held, to subscribe them 
into the funds of the South-sea-company, and thus afford 
ati opportunity of converting them into a redeemable stock. 
‘This part of thescheme Sir John Sinclair has represented 
‘as highly beneficial. Unfortunately, he adds, other ad- 
vantages were sought from a competition between the 
company and the bank, in which the former was induced 
to offer proposals, securing to the public a profit of more 
‘than four millions and a half, and presenting a prospect 
of an additional profit of nearly three millions more. This 
‘mpetition, and the extravagant offers, which it occa- 
sioned, while they loaded the project with an insupport- 
able burden, inflamed the imagination of the public. It 
‘wis concluded, that there must be advantages far greater 
than those, which were presented to the general obser- 
Vation; and by the heated passions of the multitude on 
the onehand, and the artifices of overstrained speculation 
on the other, the scheme was speedily perverted into a 
Mionstrous combination of folly and deceit. 

‘The most strenuous exertions were employed by Wal- 
Pole, to dissuade the house of commons from adopting 
measure, which he saw to be pregnant with injurious 
Consequences, and which indeed the recent experience 
of Franee, in the scheme of the Mississippi-company, 
had sufficiently proved to be disastrous. The scheme 


oo Men St Walpole, vol. ip. raed of the Reveaue, vol. i. pp. 
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was the confidence, which he inspired, that the 
prehension of the monied men was that the debts 
ation might be too rapidly discharged “. 
the first sovereign of the family of Brunswick 
eonnect himself with a minister, thus steadily 
to the domestic interests of Great Britain, was 
felicitous combination. It was the natural 
¥ of the establishment of a family of continental 
-on the throne of these countries, that they 
be involved in the political relations belonging 
tiginal dominions ; and to a certain degree this 
y has actually influenced the policy of Great 
It was however very important that - the 
y should be moderated. The act of settlement 
cordingly. guarded against it by an express pro- 
and even by restraining the sovereign from 
his continental dominions, unless the consent of 
liament should have been previously obtained. 
latter stipulation was speedily repealed, because 
steemed offensive to the king, so it may be easily 
| that the former would have had little operation, 
supported by the influence of a minister, whom 
s found it inconvenient to dismiss. 
short suspension of the - power of Walpole was 
principally occasioned by the steadiness®, with 
1e adhered to his principle of declining, as much 
ible, the embarrassments of continental engage- 
A dispute had arisen between the duke and the 
if Mecklenburgh, which afforded to the emperors 


sire of reducing the national _® Mem, of Sir B. Walpole, vol.i. p. 
strolled by tha necewity of 159. The other occasions were  mis- 
the land‘tex, to conciliate understanding between the king and the 
tnd by that of relinguishing prince of Wales, the intrigues and arro- 
an excise. Lord Chatham ance of the king's German ministers 
acknowledged in parliament, and favourites, and of his two mistresses; 
sed bimelifor baring resisted and the cabuls of the ear of ‘Sunderland, 
one of the British ministers. 
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of Russia and Germany, pts Prussia, and: the 
elector of Hanover, an occasion of 
coneerns of the duchy for the ndetcontel 
private interests. In this contest Walpole 
embark the British government; and, when 
Townshend had, on account of their joint 
been dismissed from his office of principal ti 
state, he insisted on resigning his own situation, = 
This interruption of the power of a minister, who 
afterwards maintained, during twenty-one yeu 
station at the head of the government, bore a 
relation to all the interests of the state, both 
domestic. Walpole was notoriously a bad 
as he was on the other hand a careful and 
of the domestic interests of the 
tion of peace was accordingly the rea 
foreign policy, and the improvement of the 
revenue of his country was the triumph of his 
The abdication of such a minister, at such 
afforded, in the first place, a necessary 
exertion of thejnational vigour, which was th 
sable, the restless mind of Alberoni, at 
chief minister of Spain, having excited 
which menaced the general tranquillity of 
efforts of Alberoni were indeed eventually 
to the completion of the unfinished arrangen 
treaty of Utrecht; but they required to be r 
time, that the balance between Spain and 
be duly maintained, and that the form 
assume a position inconsistent with the 
Britain, It well accorded with this si 
that Walpole should not be at this time 1 
this interval the rising marine of Spain y 
a British fleet, and those modifications o 
Utrecht were begun, which were 
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‘war of the year 1739, EER ee Mite from 
Im of government. | 
‘as in the same interval, on the other hand, that 
tuth-sea-seheme was formed and matured: When 
schievous consequences of that project had opened 
tos of the nation, this statesman was called to 
y the evils, which he would have prevented ; and 
‘cessfully exerted his financial talents in alleviating, 
ch as the sufferings of the public. If 
(he had continued in office, he might perhaps, by 
sistance of the bank, have adopted a better 
dof converting the irredeemable into redeemable 
ies ; but in this case the fever of speculation would 
ve been permitted to teach a practical lesson of pru- 
which was perhaps indispensable for preserving 
feoeateial health in a wealthy and growing em- 
ir 
fatBeen alleged thas tho Britt government * wis 
d bya Hanoverian rudder.’ Such was naturally 
‘sh of its princes, partial to their original dominions, 
eustomed to the views, which belonged to the 
t situation of the family. It does not however 
fy that the interests of these countries were ever 
lly, in any case of considerable importance, rendered 
tvient to those of the electorate. A great country 
rationally be indifferent to the equilibrium of 
an powers, and it was therefore the interest 
F government to concern itself in perfecting the 
| epee 
The war with Spain, the only wat which 
within the period at present considered, was a 
process ; and the acquisition of Bremen and 
0%, while it gave to our government the command 
Ra ca Elegy ha 
aB2 


be 
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An important change was’ effected in the execativé 
government by the accession of the family of Hanover", 
as it wholly separated the deliberations of the ministerial 
cabinet from the presence of the king. A cabinet, & 
distinguished from the privy-council, may be found s» 
far back as in the reign of Charles I.”, though its me 
sures were submitted to the latter for approval. After 
the restoration, and especially after the fall of Clarendon, 
Charles I,, in his desire cf staining Sara 
gave his approbation to the measures of )th 
before they were communicated to the pri 
that the acquiescence of that body was. 
formality. In the reign’ of William a furth 
taken to widen the distinction, the measures only ‘ant 
not the reasons for adopting them, beng made known! 
the privy-council. That king was however i 
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degree his own minister, and both he and Anne were 
occasionally present at the deliberations of the cabinet. 
On the accession of the Hanoverian family the whole 
business of arranging the measures of the government 
was resigned to the ministers. The first prince of that 
family, being ignorant of the English language, could 
not obtain much insight into the domestic concerns of his 
kingdom, and was so devoted to the interests of his elec- 
torate, that he was contented with employing in advanc- 
ing them the name and importance of his new dominion. 
His son also, though in some degree acquainted with the 
English language, and more jealous of his prerogative, 
was sensible of his incapacity to determine the measures 
of the English government, and gave almost his whole 
attention to the politics of Germany. 

The ecclesiastical establishment of England could not 
fail to be influenced by the accession of a family of 
princes, which was thrown by circumstances on the sup- 
port of the Whigs. Though it had previously formed 
the strength of the genuine Tories, as distinguished from 
the Jacobites, and long continued to maintain generally 
the principles of that party, yet among those, who were 
more immediately connected with the court, a change of 
Political opinion soon began to be discoverable. The 
champion of the new, which were named low-church 
°pinions, was Benjamin Hoadley, who was successively 
appointed to the bishoprics of Bangor and Winchester. 
He had distinguished himself in the reign of Anne by 
Justifying in his sermons the right of resistance, and had 
ou that account been recommended by the house of com- 
Mons to the patronage of the queen™, who however did 
Tot think proper to comply with their request. Early 
m the following reign he was promoted to the see of 

fangor. Not long afterwards he gave occasion to the 

% ‘Tindal's Contin, of Rapin, p. 628. 
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extinction ‘of the power of the convocation ™, 

drawn upon himself by a publication and a s¢ 

relate | 

trum) party was | 

1723 completed by the statute, which | 

nishment and deprivation the celebrated : 

bury, for engaging in a conspiracy to place the m 

on the throne, ve all 
While the established church was thus char 

political character, its old adversaries, the 

were undergoing a change of another kind, whieh 
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appears to have prevailed much among them from the 
time of the revolution, probably through the increased 
communication with the continent, and latterly, it has 
been thought™, through the encouragement afforded by 
some,Arian, members of the established church, espe 
cially the celebrated doctor Clarke, insomuch that in the 
debate of the house of commons, which occurred in the 
year 1772, on a petition of the clergy, it was stated that 
the statute of William had ceased to be an act of tolera- 
tion. This inconvenience has been remedied by the 
increasing mildness of the government, and congregations 
may now be lawfully assembled for the exercise of every 
kind of worship, which acknowledges the existence of a 
God, and the divine authority of the sacred writings. 

_ In the year 1729 was begun at Oxford that association, 
which on account of the exemplary regularity of its mem- 
‘bers was speedily distinguished by the name of Method- 
ists. The founder of this society was John Wesley, a 
man of apostolic zeal, and of a sincere, though an extra- 
Yagant and ill-regulated piety. Three years afterwards 
‘the society received into its number George Whitfield, 
eiibesre the leader of the schism, by which it has 
ine been divided. The division occurred in the year 
Whitfield having embraced the principles of Cal- 

while Wesley adhered to the tenets of Arminius. 
association was not formed on a principle of sepa- 
ition; however it afterwards assumed the character of 
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instances, in which they had at length 
discipline, they had reluctantly yielded to 1 
donsidarable portion, under the des 
Wesleyan Methodists, still profess dhere 
munion of the establishment, As 
devotional spirit of the church, the evil co 
undisturbed prosperity, seems to have given 
the formation of this sect, so may it 
exciting that zeal, by which the church 
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CHAPTER XII. 


Of the history of Great Britain, from the resignation of Sir Robert 
Walpole in the year V742, to the beginning of the administration 
of Mr. Grenville in the year 1763. 


Second Scotish rebellion in the year 1745,—Heretable jurisdictions of Scotland 
sbolished, 1746—Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 1748,—Seven-years-war begun, 1756, 
George 111, king, 1760—Peace of Paris concluded, and administration of Mr, 
Grenville begun, 1763. 


Unper the administration of Sir Robert Walpole the 
éommercial resources of the country had been consider- 
ably improved ; its financial system, though still encum- 
bered, had been much relieved; and two measures of 
legislation had given on the one hand new importance 
to the representative part of the government, and on the 
other new strength to the executive authority. The na- 
tional desire of waging a vigorous war with Spain at 
Tength drove from the helm a minister devoted to the 
Preservation of peace, and gave a beginning to a different 
system of administration, which seems to have been in 
its turn not less necessary to the aggrandisement of the 
empire. A military administration was substituted in 
the place of the commercial and fiscal government of 
‘Walpole, and after a few years the energies of the em- 
pire were wielded by the elder Pitt, who has recorded 
his fame in the successes of his country. 

The great war-minister of the British government had 
displayed the extraordinary power of his eloquence even 
before the end of the administration of Walpole, who was 
heard to express his apprehension of ‘that terrible cor- 
Net of horse',’ and actually deprived him of his military 


1 Anecdotes of the Earl of Chatham, vol. ii, p. 427, Dubl., 1792, 
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But Pitt was not the successor, who supplied the place 
of the fallen minister. Walpole, perceiving that he 
could not longer retain the reins of power, provided for 
Asante by eleatings division of hi ad 

into the administration such only, as, he eon- 
ea might be inclined to afford him | 
this portion of the opposition the leader was Mr, Pak 
teney, who however, to maintain the 
conduct, declined an official situation, eontenting: 
with a peerage and a seat in the cabinet, 
of the prince of Wales, among whom was the illu 
Pitt, were excluded from the negotiation. 
department was assigned to lord Carteret. 


prejudicial,as the patient pusillanimityothia p 
but at a late period of his life the latter bore an 
able testimony to the talents of the former’, 

have been indebted to the advantage of his in 

the upper departments of government.’ Lord; 
therefore be considered as the precursor of 
ham, having directed the military exertions of 
ment in the war of the"year 1739, as the latter 
those of the war of the year 1756, and ha 


the influence of his talents in maturing 
his more distinguished successor. 

too, he was eminently eloquent, though i 
inferior to that great orator ; and, like hi: 
fully employed his eloquence in rousing 


the military energy of his country. 
The war begun in the year 1739 had, k 
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emt war, two distinct origins. The quarrel of Great 
itain with Spain was wholly commercial, whereas that 
the continental powers, which became connected with 
: former, arose out of the disputed succession of the 
\strian territories, in the same manner, as, in the seven- 
ars-war, the contest of Great Britain and France, 
out the limits of their colonial possessions in America, 
ve one beginning to hostilities, while another was 
nished by the rankling animosity, by which the court 
Austria was inflamed against Prussia, on account of 
+ loss of the valuable province of Silesia. It thus 
ppened in each of these wars, that dissimilar and 
lependent occasions of hostility presented themselves, 
aut the same time, to the great potentates of the south- 
vand principal system of Europe, involving their inte- 
ta in one common contention, and generating in their 
pective results an important crisis of the entire com- 
ation, In the earlier was completed the adjustment 
‘hose arrangements, which had been begun by the 
ty of Utrecht, but, in the difficulty of accommodating 
‘ests so various, had remained hitherto imperfect. 
he later was begun the decline of the European 
m, and new combinations were formed in corre- 
lence to its decay. 
a Spanish contest arose out of the interference ot 
lonial establishments of the two states‘, the pacific 
istration of Walpole having given encouragement 
violences of the Spanish government. War was 


tarference occurred hoth in the suppress the clandestine importations of 
‘sand on the continent of the traders of Jamaica, The right of 
Before the aisiento-treaty, a cutting logwood in the bay of Cam 
wus, though contraband peachy, and of collecting salt in the 
vaintained between Ji Island of Tortuga, was moreover quee- 
nish colonies. Thi tioned by the Spaniards; and dis 
ed by that treaty, which per- likewise arose concerning the limits of 
+ intercourse subject to cer- Carolina and Georgi of Sir R. 
nd it became the interest Walpole, vol. i. pp. 9, 67, 58. 
‘the sake of the duties, to 
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8 truly ‘formidable, and left only the unaided and 
lor enterprise of the son of the pretender ®, which in 
result was, like the preceding attempt, beneficial to 
government. The former had given occasion to the 
provement of the government in the southern district 
the united kingdom, especially in the enactment of a 
r for permitting the septennial duration of a parlia- 
nt; this other rebellion of the Scotish adherents of 
: Stuarts, which followed at an interval of thirty years, 
8 not less directly instrumental to the extension of 
ler into the remote and less civilised provinces of the 
th. 

When the union of the two crowns had happily ter- 
aated the hostilities of the two nations®, which in a 
Mer-strife had cherished a warlike spirit among the 
landers of Scotland, these lost that superiority in 
ns, by which they had been enabled to restrain their 
shland neighbours, who on the other hand retained 
2ir manners unaltered, and thus became formidable in 
tirturn. The number of the highlanders indeed was 
t considerable, the force, which they could bring into 
?field, being estimated only at twelve thousand men; 
t, being martial by the feudal habits of their tribes, 
posed to obedience by the attachments of clanship, 
d protected by the fastnesses of a mountainous region, 
2y were able to create a long series of alarms among 
ase, who had become unwarlike in the occupations of 
hustry and the tranquillity of order. The insurrection 
the year 1745 was the last of their disorders, as it 
inted out the necessity of recurring to some effectual 
f Brveed to vise, The chiofs were * The son of the pretender was encour 
Shey we slr when the rebulion onthe cventh of Moy 174) foe Beth 
lly took place.’—Mem. of the Re- troops were cut to pieces, few regular 
in in 1745 and 1746 by the Cheva- troops being then in 1 island.—Ibid. 


Febastoneintrod. xxx. London, |” Homw’s Hist. of the Rebellion, p. 


measures, for destroying the power of the highland 
chiefs, the great obstacle pepe to the progress of 
civilisation. + De “Seale 
IAclennings wee taker. of the crisis of theie acme 
for abolishing the heretable jurisdictions of the chiefs, 
which im the treaty of union it had been found mecessary 
to reserve, a3 inviolable rights of property. Withouta 
rebellion, which should demonstrate the mischievous 
operation of these rights, and at the same time, by its 
failure, add strength to the government, they must haw’ 
remained unaltered, and ina corner of the 
tical anomaly must have continued to exist, which would 
have nourished a spirit of disorder and resistance. 
Though Sir Robert Walpole had beew displaced, and 
some other changes had been made in 
was still exclusively composed of Whigs, 
opposition was formed partly of the excluded 
partly of Tories. ‘This new ministry was 
continuance. Mr. Pulteney, who had 
with the hope, that, while he maintained his consistency 
by declining an official station, he should Sp 
influence and direct the measures of the govern 




















of the policy of his predecessor, and had 
larity without acquiring power, The n 
‘ion of about two years, became di 
jealousy, which the influence, acquired by. 
with his sovereign, excited in the mind of | 
That nobleman and his friends, in consequ 
division, found it necessary to resign their emp 
and anew missy was formed, of which M 
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© the vacant places of the government, together with 
we leaders of the Whigs, who had been before ex- 
ided. A coalition of parties was the professed prin- 
le of the new arrangement, which was distinguished 
the ludicrous name of the broad-bottomed ministry. 
e Tories had then been thirty years proscribed from 
2 royal confidence, in which long interval they had 
en schooled in the independence of a parliamentary 
position. It was at length seasonable that they should 
brought into connexion with the government, which 
d at length acquired a sufficiently firm establishment. 
‘eir extravagant notions of the royal dignity had been 
ich moderated by their long-continued exclusion from 
e royal favour; they could scarcely hope to overthrow 
government, which so many years of scarcely inter- 
pted tranquillity had rooted in the attachments of the 
tion; and they must themselves have experienced 
me influence of habit, in disposing them to adhere to 
. establishment, to which they had been so long accus- 
med to submit. In the time of commencing the new 
rangement of ministerial power there was a peculiar 
licity, for it was begun at the close of the year 1744, 
st before the last desperate effort to restore the family 
‘the Stuarts to the throne of these countries. The 
tachment to that family, which long subsisted among 
e country-gentlemen of England must have been 
eakened by a conciliatory measure, which had so 
cently relieved their party from a political proscription. 
Among the causes, which contributed to ruin the still 
ibsisting party of the Jacobites, may be mentioned the 
ter worthlessness of the adventurer, who at this time 
dled upon the people, to hazard their lives in the sup- 
wt of the pretensions of his family. The character of 
is adventurer, which has been invested with an heroic 
gnity by the great romance-writer of the age, has since 
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measures, for destroying the power of the 
chiefs, the great obstacle opposed to the pr 
civilisation, 

Advantage was taken of the crisis of their dix 
for abolishing the heretable jurisdictions of tl 
which in the treaty of union it had been found 
to reserve, as inviolable rights of property. 
rebellion, which should demonstrate the mi 
operation of these rights, and at the same tin 
failure, add strength to the government, they m 
remained unaltered, and in a corner of the isla 
tical anomaly must have continued to exist, wh 
have nourished a spirit of disorder and resistan 

Though Sir Robert Walpole had been displ 
some other changes had been made in the m 
was still exclusively composed of Whigs, 1 
opposition was formed partly of the exclude 
partly of Tories. This new ministry was of ¥ 
continuance. Mr. Pulteney, who had flattere 
with the hope, that, while he maintained his c 
by declining an official station, he should yet | 
influence and direct the measures of the go 
soon perceived that he had been rendered the i 
of the policy of his predecessor, and had forfei 
larity without acquiring power. The ministi 
expiration of about two years, became divid: 
jealousy, which the influence, acquired by lorc 
with his sovereign, excited in the mind of Mr 
That nobleman and his friends, in consequen 
division, found it necessary to resign their emp 
and anew ministry was formed, of which Mz 
became the chief. 

This ministry is memorable, as the first eft 
new dynasty to combine in the public servict 
great parties of the state, several Tories being’ it 
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considerable, that the minister was soom enabled:to nc 


frecioea: operation: of finance, whieh in’ effect 
one quarter of their amount, 






| above their nominal value, that the crepes 
@ public were easily induced to consent to « reduction 
of interest equivalent to such a diminution of the debt, 
This indeed appears to have been a period of prosperity, 
in the history of the British government. 
¢ fruits of the long and peaceable - administration of 
had been matured in the industry and the opu- 
of the nation; the recent war had roused into 
nergy those activities, which must have become lan- 
guid in the tranquillity of protracted peace; and the 
eae ‘tranquillity had afforded an opportunity for 
to the objects of national improvement the 
| powers, which had thus been alternately tse 

ee Nitin psd cinlated in war. 
| The eminently useful and popular administration of 
‘Mr. Pelham was terminated by his death in the year 
1754, when it had continued nearly ten years". The 
time indeed, when such a minister could be useful, had 
then drawn near to its\close. Like Sir Robert Walpole, 
he was a minister of peace, persuaded that the interest of 
‘his country might best be promoted by domestic regula: 
‘tion; but already had those contests begun in America, 
which soon afterwards involved the British government 
in a struggle with France, and then, by a necessary 
consequence, in the great and general struggle of the 

Seven-years-war, 


people inflamed with the pride of success, . 

This war was not however splendid 

ment, the minister, whose ¢o 

fused a i 

‘been at once called into action. 

and discomfiture preceded its glories. 
helmed by the di 
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ular ground of resisting a war to be undertaken 
for! of Hanover. By this conduct he aequired 


the confidence of the people, and by theinclamorous im- 
lity he was speedily forced into the chief place of 
} . Then howeyer he engaged in the execu- 


-yery measure, which he had. before opposed. 
ee Setreshe Grand he, patue atte pice. 
gaged in a German war, which it became his duty to 

to its termination, and that he had repeatedly, 

5 in vain, demanded who they were, that would ob- 
_ ject to the prosecution of the contest. The unconquerable 
the king of Prussia had, in this war, thrown 

: him the. same brilliancy, with which, in the pre- 
the nation had been dazzled by the heroism of 
cick timer, and it so happened that the 
avowed patron of infidelity was regarded by the British 
public, as the hero of the protestant cause against the 
overwhelming force of a papish confederacy. ‘The peo- 
ple conceived a yet stronger interest in the struggle, as 


4 name of the great statesman, who then animated 
directed the energies of the empire, presents itself to 

or tion, as that of the war-minister of our history. 
: ound his country disgraced and dispirited, and he 
it to a height of glory, to which it had never 

before. Instead of a divided and desponding 

‘Ration, he opposed to the enemies of Britain a whole 
actuated by a single soul, and that his own daring 

* and magnanimous spirit. His plans of action were com- 
econ 3 the globe itself, and their execution seemed 


ing’ senate; has long pe pera 
since 
se aie re 
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influence had lowered the general estimate of 
integrity, and but too much justified a belief, 
: professions of statesmen were the artifices of 
in the market of power and emolument. 
aeither his eloquence, nor his. integrity, would 
‘en him an influence so commanding, as the bold 
rpowering energy of a mind, which was formed 
se to sway the counsels of nations. When the 
2 of Mary de Medici was tried as a witch for the 
e, which she had exercised over that princess”, 
a-spirited answer was, that she had employed no 
agic than that, which strong minds practise on 
k. | This was the magic of Pitt; but, instead of 
ractised on a weak individual and a female, it was 
d over the assembled wisdom of a nation and the 
ommunity. In the trying hour of difficulty and 
all shrunk before the legitimate pretensions of 
' spirit, and the powers of a whole people became 
rated under the influence of one presiding mind. 
gh he was forced into the military operations of 
tinent of Europe, the navy was his favourite in- 
t of war, and he wielded it in a manner charac- 
of his genius. Peremptorily refusing to give his 
ice to any secondary authority", he sent indeed 
ructions to the admiralty, to receive the official 
tes, but caused them to be covered, and signed in 
ce of their purport. 
when we have concurred in the plaudits, which 
‘en bestowed upon him as a war-minister, we may 
: in bestowing upon him also the title of an en- 
ad statesman. His soul was fitted to raise the 
fa nation, which had been sunk in the indolence 
e and prosperity, for he was noble in his views, 


wa Hist, of the Female Sex, Anecdotes of the earl of Chetham, 
383, 334. Lond. 1808. vol. i. pp. 172, 173. 


a cold. p ious ii 

and to be decided only by # fair estimate 

advantage, We fnd hin accordingly 
tof the excise-bill™, which 
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suevesses of his country; and yet the indignation of 
we, impatient of her humiliation, hurried that govern- 
t. into the war, which afterwards dismembered the 
Ire. 

he immediate occasion of the resignation of the minis- 
vas the opposition given to his proposal of declaring 
against Spain”, which proposal was founded chiefly 
is knowledge of the family-compact, recently con- 
ed between the governments of that country and of 
ice. The remoter cause seems to have been the 
ige of the sovereign. George II. died unexpectedly 
ie year 1760, and the new reign introduced a new 
mm of administration, both foreign and domestic. 

he education of George III., being exclusively British, 
seem to have brought him more within the influence 
he parties of the state, than his predecessors of the 
3 family. As his father, the prince of Wales, had 
ally held a court in opposition to the reigning king, 
tust at least have been kept at a distance from those 
were then in possession of power. This however 
appears to have been the extent of the influence. 
disposition of his mother seems to have determined 
",as much as possible, to shun the thraldom, in which 
two preceding sovereigns of his family had been held 
heir ministers, and to govern for himeelf. 

he two preceding monarchs®, being foreigners, and 
wed by a native prince, who had numerous adherents 
vin considerable families, fond it expedient to in- 
ta large portion of their power to a few distinguished 
ves, that they might more effectually secure their 
wasion of the crown; and they were the more dis- 
Annals of Sit, Britain, vol. i. p. 
& Rainb., 180: P& glen, 


Ba wel eee: that she eer im. Adal st. of England under” 
the king, carly George soLic pci Londs 1605, 
1 owe Gearge be Kingl * 
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tblished on the throne. Through two successive 
gos the influence of this party had accordingly con- 
ted to be paramount, even in respect to the authority 
he erown itself. The time however had arrived, when 
hould be reduced ‘to its just proportion in the state, 
iird prince, who was a Briton both by birth and edu- 
won, having succeeded to the royal power. 

The immediate agent in this change of the govern- 
it was the earl of Bute, who, just five months after 
accession of the new king, was made secretary of 
e, and in the following year was placed at the head 
he ministry. His recommendation could only have 
no”, that he had obtained the favour of the princess 
Wales, the mother of the king, for he appears to 
e:been destitute of ability, possessing only an impos- 
iexterior™, That princess however had earnestly 
cated in the mind of her son the lesson of inde- 
dent government”, to which she had been accus- 
ed in the petty court of Saxe Gotha, and the earl of 
te, connected with no party, was, so far as his in- 
‘tee over the mind of the king could extend, a con- 
dent. agent of her wishes. The difficulties, which that 
feman encountered, were indeed very great. His 
iatry subjected him to the jealousy of national anti- 
hy; his political principles, being adverse to the 
vilar tenets of the Whigs, attracted the most vehe- 
ut’ reprobation; his personal connexion with his 
‘ereign provoked the animosity of all, who were com- 
jitors for the royal confidence ; and his unbending and 
ely 

EiatGr ii var karan. eile scheneor a reowt whre thes 
[thE to be mentioned, Mem. was no businem.’ Shi p38, ‘The earl 
1,383, 67,77. larly mentioned that he hed 
NiTba date prince of Weles, who was Tne age nade benoeal ire the great 


‘ever nice in the choice of ministers, est importance. 
frmquently to say, that Bute wasa —® Nicholls’s Recollections, pp. 11, 12. 
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as having co1 5 * 
the of his own ministerial 
the year 1770, with the splendid ; 
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‘was fainiliar to him, that hé saw 

i Welitiid ‘the throne: whigl!aas! greater than 
himself. Lord Bute has on the other hand 
ear, he had no concern with the 
‘after the year 1765; dnd Mr. Adolphus® 

us, on the authority of private information, 
raeenc’s toaiplatlag the neglect of his 
ign. However this may have been, the system of 
wich kad boon eetabliched by him, con 

to exist. Be Phe ng coed 'w beead, that he 
his powers to the chiefs of certain families, 

(t whose co-operition they could not be effectually 
fed and Pueean's Bey for those, who would 
themselves necessary to their sovereign, that they 
| found their importance rather on the confidence 
‘people, than on the connexions and strength of 


indér this new system, the ministerial party were 
it to maintain high notions of prerogative, and to 
be themselves as the friends of the king, the Whigs 
‘tle other hand brought to embrace yet larger 
liberty, and to present themselves as the zea- 
ldvocates of popular pretensions. During their 
hjoyment of power they had freqtently supported 
res favourable to the augmentation of the royal 
fity. From this time they contracted the habits of 
position. They accordingly found it necessary to 
late the people by advocating the iost liberal 
ples, so that the difference, which Mr. Burke has 
gly contended to have existed between the Whigs 


Pieri cote Da cid 


* Hallam, vol fie p40 
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fitain should be represented in the parliament. 
ad accumulated money in the possession of indi- 
little connected with local interests, and the 
f the country. had begun to be extended over 
reign dependencies. The government had thus 
@ most complex machine of political superin- 
+, embracing concerns of the most various natures, 
uiring to its due adjustment, that it should be 
d with new movements; and it seems that, by 
aly not defensible in theory, the same interests, 
ad begun to require a portion of legislative pro- 
had provided that new influence -of wealth, 
vund its way into the boroughs before influenced 
the crown, or the territorial aristocracy. 
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CHAPTER XIIl. 


Of the history of Great Britain, from the commencement of Ue i- 
ministration of Mr, Grenville in the year 1763, to the 
end of the American war in the year 1783, 


‘The soversignty of Bengal sequired by the Rast-Indis-company in the your 176h- 
The, Anrican war tegu,1775,—The colon of North Americ inked 


Tux third sovereign of tha Hanoverian family waa pecu- 
liarly qualified for the task of delivering the crown fron 


the restraint, in which it had been held by the olignrehy | 


of the Whigs. Having been born and educated in Eng- 
land, he was not bound to the former dominions of his 
family by those ties of habitual attachment, which had 
so frequently drawn his predecessors to absent them- 
selves from their acquired kingdom. Irreproachable in 
his private conduct, he exhibited the rare example ofa 
young prince, to whom all the violence of opposition 
could object only his personal partiality to one indivi- 
dual, the agent of his mother in the plan of rendering 
him independent of his ministers. Unalterably firm in 
his purposes’, he supported the ministers of his choice, 
until the necessity of yielding to their adversaries had 
become unequivocal. 

George III. at his accession had two objects? ; to free 
himself from the control of the Whigs, and to put an end 
to the war. The latter object was attained by the peace 
of Paris concluded in the year 1763°, which became the 
epoch of the greatest prosperity enjoyed by the British 


1 In his youth this firmness was re * Nicholls's Recollections, p12. 
as obstinacy, Mem. by Earl _ * Tableau de Révol. de 


marked 
‘Waldegrave, p. 8. fi. p. 366, 







at Indian empire, which has 
over the whole peningula. 


sof the governors, then enjoying inde- 
until ina war, begun in the year 1755 
a decisi thei 


7 with extreme cruelty, haying been deprived 
government, the royalty of which was, in the year 
procured from the Mogul emperor, in return for 

protection and an annual pension. 
reaty, which confirmed all this prosperity, be- 


these countries, and upon the world, the most im- 
-consequences®. The French by that treaty 


tome _* Spain by the samme treaty ext to 
Bg eeetee 


See 
perenne 
~ Stace SEorieus, Wy p36, 
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and obscure settlement, was understood to guarantee to 
them an unrestrained establishment of the existing 
church; and accordingly the oath of supremacy was 
repealed for Canada, an oath of allegiance being alone 
required. Lord Chatham contended in vain‘, that the 
act of Elizabeth, by which that oath had been esta- 
blished, had always been considered as one, which the 
legislature had no more right to repeal, than the great 
charter or the bill of rights. 

When the sovereign had begun to put an end to the 
pupilage of the crown, the house of commons was placed 
in new and different circumstances, and assumed a new 
character. From this time, instead of being actuated 
chiefly by the influence of certain powerful, but popular 
families, it appeared to be composed of four distinct 
parties, brought together into one general assembly for 
their mutual control. The crown had from this time 
its party among the representatives of the nation’; the 
aristocratical leaders retained among them the influence 
inseparable from rank and property ; the popular inte- 
Test, in the fortunate diversity of the constituency, had 
members also to advocate its claims; and by the recent 
introduction of the influence of money, in procuring ad- 
mission into the lower chamber of the legislature, the 
pecuniary and colonial concerns of the empire expe- 
rienced the necessary protection. The house of com- 
mons thus became a great and general council, embracing 
all the orders of the state, though nominally representing 
only the landed proprietors among the commons and the 
towns. 

In this change of circumstances it became necessary 


* Aneedotes of the Earl of Chatham, 

vol. ii. p. 114, 

7 About thirty persons assumed the 
ion of the king's friends, affecting. 

to belong to no minister, to maintain no 

connexion, to court no interest, to em- 


VOL, IV. 





brace no principle, to hotd_no opinion — 
Ancedotes of the Earl of Chatham, vol.i. 
p- 321. A disavowal so comprehensive 
‘was not unnatural in this, which may be 

jon-state of the house 
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it was practicable to 
litical subjects. ‘The boldness a is 
a uct forthe enterprises hia itie 
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limit of the power of the representative body in regard 
to the constituency. 

Wilkes having, soon after his expulsion, been out- 
lawed in consequence of a legal prosecution, the proceed- 
ing of the house of commons, in expelling him, remained 
unnoticed until the general election, which was held 
four years afterwards. He was then returned to par- 
liament for the county of Middlesex, having before re- 
presented the borough of Aylesbury. His case being 
brought under the consideration of the house of commons 
by an adverse petition, reciting all the proceedings which 
had been instituted against him, he was again expelled, 
and declared incapable of serving in that parliament 
From this time he began to be regarded as a persecuted 
man. He was accordingly again returned by the electors 
of Middlesex ; and, having been rejected, he was re 
turned yet a third time, to encounter another rejection. 

It was an acknowledged principle of the constitution, 
that the house of commons alone is competent to exer 
cise a judicial authority, in determining the validity of 
the elections of its own members. It was admitted als 
‘that cases had occurred, which furnished precedents for 
establishing the rule, that a member, who had bea 
expelled, could not afterwards sit in the same parliament 
These precedents however were liable to much objet 
tion“, having mostly occurred in the interruption 
regular government, which had intervened between the 
years 1642 and 1660, and no new writs having been it 
these cases issued for electing other persons. Bub 
whatever might have been the practice, it was importatt 
that a house of commons should be experiment 
taught to shun the mischief of committing itself in diret 
hostility with the constituent body, from which it derives 


4 Annals of George III., vol. i. p. 202. 
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existence and its importance. This lesson was 
vinculcated in the case of Wilkes ; and so deeply 
: lesson impressed, that it appears, after the lapse 
years, to have determined the house to have re- 
to a different expedient, for repressing the vio- 
f a more considerable demagogue, Sir Francis 
15, who was committed to the Tower. 
es was about two years afterwards concerned in 
ther struggle, which greatly augmented the influ- 
the people over their representatives, as it gave 
1 to the unrestrained publication of the debates 
ament, and by the necessary operation of such a 
has converted the entire community ‘into one 
tive body, of which the parliament may be con- 
as two standing committees, debating in the pre- 
f an attentive nation, for its information and 
16, The publishers of newspapers, who during 
ost violence of the opposition, which was directed 
Sir Robert Walpole, had ventured only in the 
8 of the sessions to communicate to the public 
sactions or speeches of the parliament, and even 
th considerable reserve, had since indulged them- 
na practice of detailing from day to day the 
of both houses. For the alleged abuse of this 
they had frequently been summoned to appear, 
1 been fined, or reprimanded, according to the 
tances of each case. But in the year 1771 the 


eatleman was committed to at law against the speaker, the sergeant 
Frollieoning x ethsjin Cob 06 seca ond an of the Tower; 
Political Register, tohiscon- but the court of king’s-bench declared, 
\which he had animadverted that the privileges of parliament were not 
Inet of the house for having cognizable by a court of law, but were a 
o Newgate John Gale Jones, part of the law of the land, so that the 
tsided in a debating society, right of imprisoning ita own members 
ity of which a placard was was confirmed to the house, He accord- 
ensuring the conduct of Mr. ingly remained in confinement to the 
Mr. Windham in the house of next prorogation. 

s hostile to the liberty of the Adolphus, vol.i, p.447, 

P. Burdett brought an action 
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tion of contested elections, the first of the statutes, which 
have been enacted for this purpose, was in the year 1770 
introduced by Mr. Grenville. The decisions on petitions 
relative to contested elections had been made by the 
whole house, instead of being referred to committees ; 
the influence of party, or of personal attachment, had 
been observed to prevail on these general discussions to 
& very mischievous degree, the judges not being bound 
by any oath, or other special engagement ; and the rights 
of electors, together with those of the objects of their 
choice, were so grossly violated, that the constitution of 
the house of commons seemed to be corrupted in its very 
formation. 
- The efficacy of the new regulation was very remark- 
ably evinced in the immediately succeeding year, by 
establishing the original precedent of that gradual reform 
vf parliament, which has since been practised in four 
successive instances. The borough of New Shoreham 
was discovered to have been rendered, by a combina- 
tion of a majority of its freemen, a scene of the most 
methodical corruption ; and, as it might have been diffi- 
alt to effect a legal conviction of the offending indivi- 
duals, it was determined to disfranchise a certain num- 
ber of the more notorious, and to open the borough to 
the freeholders of an adjacent district. 
’ The author of this valuable law had however, when a 
minister, been distinguished by originating a measure, 
which, though beneficial to the empire in its remoter con- 
Sequences, could not justify any claim to the character 
of wisdom, having been in its immediate influence a 
principle of alienation, civil war, and national degrada- 
tion. He was indeed fitted by his previous habits for 
adjusting the details of a regulation", not for devising 
" rie 1 Mr. Burke, in his speech on the ques- 
‘The boroughs of C etade Ayl Mr. B sreech onthe que 


. a tion of the American cok 
Was So nt cach arta, 
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the measures of a comprehensive policy ; and the narrow 
accuracy of his views has been happily characterized by 
doctor Johnson in remarking”, that he possessed talents 
not universally afforded to mankind, for, had he gottea 
the Manilla-ransom™, he could have counted it. In the 
year 1763, when lord Bute found it necessary to resign 
his official station, Mr. Grenville, who had held under 
him the office of secretary of state, was advanced to the 
treasury. Lord Bute had just concluded the seven-years- 
war. Mr. Grenville in the following year™ proposed to 
recruit the exhausted finances of the nation by imposing 
direct taxes upon the American settlements. 

From the revolution, which had first adjusted the 
balance of the constitution, the government had advanced 
in an uninterrupted course of improvement and prosperity. 
By the Scotish union had been for ever terminated the 
dissensions of a jealous vicinage, and to the whole island 
had been given the strength and the dignity of one com 
prehensive sovereignty : by the introduction of the family 
of Hanover under the authority of the parliament, the 
controlling superintendence of the parliament had beet 
fully established, and the principles of the revolute 
confirmed : by the pacific administrations of Walpole and 
Pelham the resources of the state had been fostered end 
improved, and the materials of its future greatness amply 
prepared : and, lastly, by the energetic rule of the elder 
Pitt the government had assumed an exalted station ia 
the general order of the world, and triumph had becom 


first in the study of the law, and then in 
‘the business of office. 
W Life of Mr. Fox by Fell, vol.i. ps 
46. 
® The city of Manilla in the Philip- 
ine islands having been taken by the 
ritish in the year 1762, it was agreed 
‘that jit should be ransomed ; but the ran- 
som was never paid —Pinkerton’s Mod, 


Geogr., vol. ii. p. 453. 
31'Mr, Nicholls, though he confeeses 


‘that he had no direct knowledge os 
subject, concluded from circumséansh 
that this was the measure of the bg 
rather than of the minister—Buallt 
tions, &e., pp. 15, 386—383, Mr. 
kinson, afterwards lord Hawkesbury, # 
clared ‘in the house of commons, ix 
year 1777, that the measure had netbet 
originated by Mr. Grenville—Aneseto 

Barl of Chatham, vol. i. p $4 


note. 
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so familiar, that the people could scarcely be reconciled 
to the advantages of a reasonable peace. At such atime 
it was, that the question of American taxation began to 
be'agitated. From that moment the empire began to 
descend from its proud eminence. A period of irritation 
and discontent was succeeded by the calamity of civil 
war, and the dismemberment of thirteen provinces seemed 
to prognosticate inevitable ruin. But yesterday, said lord 
Chatham, borrowing the language of the dramatic poet, 
and: England might have stood against the world: now 
none so poor, to do her reverence. 

He who had with the most successful vigour exerted 
the energies of the government, pronounced America to 
be ‘ the fountain of our wealth, the nerve of our strength, 
and the nursery and basis of our naval power™.’ This 
important member it was forced to throw off from the 
trank of the empire, and it was yet to be determined, 
whether that trunk could continue to flourish after so 
great a mutilation. We however know, that the com- 
mercial resources and the power of our country did 
actually recover from the grievous depression. We know 
that her power, far from sinking in decay, attained to 
Mexampled prosperity ; that her empire has in another 
region much more than compensated the loss of territory 
in America; and that her naval armaments, unlike to the 
indecisive efforts of preceding times, have annihilated the 
maritime resistance of the world. Ten years had scarcely 
elapsed from the conclusion of the struggle, when the 
Powers of the same government were found to be capable 
of sustaining a conflict, such as the world had never wit- 
Reseed, . 

When we consider how fatally the efforts of the govern- 
Ment must have been embarrassed in the stupendous 


™ Anecdotes of the Earl of Chatham, vol. ii. p. 151, 




















it may been Goal i inevitable in the progress of 
3 birth, for which the throes of nature were 
ile; must have been hastened by the rashness 
iam. ‘True wisdom indeed would have dictated 
eous and péaceable renunciation of the domi- 
feel ihie rectherceouctry, ‘4s inoae evourdblavtor its 
interest ; but our nature should have been formed of other 
s, to authorise an expectation, that dominion could 
uietly relinquished. The violence however, with 
‘was necompanied, was probably necessary to the 
of the new-formed government; the antici- 
regular order of events was certainly bene- 
cial to the mother-country, soon to be engaged in the 
rand struggle with revolutionary France. 
he claim of a direct revenue from a country already 
butary by the double monopoly of its import and ex- 
ort trade, was itself an instance of political enipiricism, 
ing upon a bold and dangerous operation, in igno- 
renee, or disregard, of the condition of the patient. The 
thin was rendered more grievous by measures employed 
Tetforce a restriction of the trade of the colonies®, 
es being thus obstructed, from which the pro- 
nue might have been supplied. A stamp-tax 
“Wis then announced ; but the imposition was delayed for 
rea, that the colonies might have sufficient time, for 
some equivalent in its place. 
aya after this decisive measure had 
opted, the ministry was changed, a new ministry 
formed of the leaders of the Whigs, at the head 
P which was placed the marques of Rockingham, 
The king, it appears, bid been displeased with Mr. 


5 Armed cultets were flted out for coloniesand with the French Weet-Indios, 
‘suppressing fegenge trade with the Spanish —<+Anaals of Geo, LIL, vol. i.pp. 118, 119. 
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Grenville®, for having declined to propose a bill to enable 
him to nominate a regent by his will, without so limiting 
the power as to exclude his mother the princess dowaget 
of Wales. The administration was thus again committed 
to the Whigs, but for a short time only, the marques of 
Rockingham being dismissed after a year and ‘a few days 
of power. The new ministry, after a long hesitation, 
repealed the stamp-act, but qualified the repeal witha 
useless declaration of the right, which they were aban- 
doning in practice. 

This ministry was dismissed, probably because the 
plan of taxing the American colonies was relinquished”, 
though the right was maintained. The care of forming 
a new one was then committed to Mr. Pitt. No attempt 
of this sort has ever been equally unfortunate. The 
great commoner by accepting a peerage lost much of his 
popularity ; by a want of the discretion of ordinary minds 
he was incapable of securing the necessary support®; and 
latterly he was by ill health altogether disqualified for 
affording to the transaction of business the necessary 
attention. Towards the close of this short and il- 
arranged ministry®, even while the name of Chatham 
continued to adorn the cabinet, the exploded scheme of 


™ ‘The king having been ill in the be- 
ginning of the year 1765, it was deemed 
necessary to provide for the necessity of a 

gency, the heir apparent being then on} 
ire yeors and a halt old. MS Grenville 
suggested that the power of appointment, 
must be limited to the queen and the de- 
scendants of George II., declaring that 
he could not otherwise undertake to carry 
the bill through the house of commons, 
‘This having Teen communicated by the 
king to the earl of Northington, then 
chancellor, the latter undertook to remove 
the liaaiaton, and for this purpose cat 
it to eetly rope that the name 
of the princess dowager of Wales should 
be inserted. ‘The house and ministry 
were taken by surprise, the name was in- 
seria and, ‘and 








Grenville was dismissed. 
icholls's Recollections, p. 15—19. 
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minister.— Ibid, p. 2. 
Nidbous says, that he scant ot 
cabinet 0 many persons nt sical 
tached to him, or to his measures tht 
whenever ill health compelled bin’ # 
absent himself, measures. were 
yially repugnant to his views—Ibity > 


*s ‘It was begun in the 1766, 
ended by the Tiguan of th 
Chatham in the year 1768. 
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1 taxation was revived™, though under another 
: imposition being at this time transferred to the 
ial customs, but with the purpose of raising a 
not merely of regulating trade". At length 
of Chatham sullenly renounced a station, in 
» had already ceased to act, and after little more 
2ar of a violent administration, conducted by the 
Srafton®, who had by the earl been made first 
1e treasury, began that of lord North. 

Iministration of lord North was begun in the 
0, and ended in the year 1782, having continued 
velve years. This, which was the first perma- 
istry of George III.*, matured into the indepen- 
‘the American colonies the rashness and the 
om of the ten preceding years. Such had been 
ten years the instability of the government, that 
stry of lord North was the sixth from their com- 
mt. This extraordinary frequency of change, 
proved the difficulty of the struggle, served to 
the success of the sovereign, as it broke the con- 
of the aristocracy, and presented an opportunity 
ing individuals, who had thus been detached 
ir original parties, The result was accordingly 


1done by Mr. Charles Town- earl, having failed to corrupt his mistress, 
sly because he saw that the contrived to effect a marriage for him 
he earl of Chatham was de- with the niece of the duchess of Bedford. 
xnew that the measure would ~—Nicholls's Recollections, pp. 27, 28, 
imto the king. Mr. Burke, The king, having acceded’ to the 
described him as a prodigy crown in the month of October in the 
le was indisputably the first year 1760, appointed lord Bute secretary 
2 house of commons.—Ni- of state in the following February, and 
lections, p.26,27. Death after a year prime minister. Lord Buto 
‘67 frustrated his ambition, in the year 1763 was succceded by Mr. 
1 to have been appointed Grenville; Mr. Grenville by the marquess 
Anvcdates of the Earl of Rockingham in the year 17653 the 
i. pp.394, 395, marquess by the earl of Chatham in the 
of George II, vol. i. p. year 1766; the earl of Chatham in the 
Year 1768 was succeeded by the duke of 
drawn away from his con- Grafton; aud the duke by lord North in 
the earl of Chatham by a the year 1770, 
jus, The opponents of the 
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and placed’ the opposition-party in the possession of 
ministerial power. The new ministry immediately 
began to negotiate a peace, which was facilitated by 
the splendid advantages at length crowning the British 
arms in almost every region of the earth. In the east 
the exertions of France were rendered wholly unavailing ; 
in Europe the united efforts of France and Spain wera 
confounded by the memorable defence of Gibraltar; and 
in the West-Indies lord Rodney successfully adopted 
for the first time the decisive mancauvre, which hag 
since acquired for these countries the dominion of the 
seas. The original object of the war was lost ; but the 
British empire, though dismembered, was not disho- 
noured. Summoning all its energies to resist a combi- 
nation of enemies, which hoped to profit by its distress, 
itdefied and baffled their united efforts; and while the 
French monarchy was by this very war involved in 
financial difficulty, which hastened its subversion, and 
Spain was reduced to depend for its chief support on 
the voluntary contributions of individuals *, the British 
government even discharged with a punctilious fidelity 
its debt of honourable obligation to the loyalists of the 
territory”, which it was necessitated to relinquish. 

That the separation of the American provinces, though 
it wounded the pride of the British empire, was yet so 
far from being detrimental to its interests, that a wise 
Policy would even have suggested the measure, had 
been declared by dean Tucker before the commencement 
of the struggle. At its termination lord Sheffield illus- 


® Adolphus, vol. ii. p. 456, ‘a small deduction was made,and a greater 

7 Claims were received from about as they were larger, ove claimant how- 
fie thousand heads of families, for ever receiving a ‘hundred thousand 
Jones of property, or of income arising pounds. The amount of the second was 
fiom offices, professions, and trade. The a hundred and fifty thousand pounds, of 
zcunt of the Gret species of claims ex- which a hundred and twenty thousand 
Cevded fen millions sterling, from which, were allowed—Ibid., pp. 529, 630, 
‘When they exceeded ten thousand pounds, 
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trated the same principle by a particular detail, and it 
has recently been confirmed by the testimony, which 
Talleyrand has borne to the powerful operation of the 
causes still binding America in commercial connexion 
with the parent-state. The positive detriment, which 
appears to have resulted to our government, was the 
accumulation of a debt of nearly a hundred and sixteen 
millions. But of a government so various in its struc- 
ture as that of Gréat Britain, who can say that this 
additional pressure may not have become necessary to 
the combination of its parts? The existence of some 
public debt appears to have been required for establish- 
ing a connexion between the monied interest of a great 
commercial state and the governing part of our mixed 
and balanced constitution; and we know that the go 
vernment, though loaded with this additional incum- 
brance, did actually continue to discharge its functions 
with efficacy, and has since exerted a vigour, which has 
far exceeded all its former efforts. j 
The ministry, by which the war was conducted, owed 
probably much of its permanency to the popularity of # 
struggle for the rights of dominion and taxation. Ac 
ceptable to the people, as it at once indulged the love of 
tule, and promised an alleviation of the public burdens, 
it seems to have long given stability to the minister, by 
whom it had been undertaken, and was maintained, 
though, when the contest at length became hopeless 
the same war was the occasion of his fall. So far there 
fore as the long continuance of the administration 0 
lord North was connected with the emancipation of the 
sovereign from the control of the whig aristocracy, m5) 
we regard the revolutionary war of America as insti” 
mental to this interior improvement of the government. 
The same war appears also to have completed th#t 
important change in the character of the Whigs 
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“which Mr. Burke has shown that, in the time of the 
‘tench revolution, they widely differed from those of 
e revolution of England. The ascendency of lord 
ife had predisposed the party to this change by throw- 
Z it into opposition, where it acquired the habit of 
2king popularity in resisting the measures of the go- 
rment. The war of America gradually led it onward 
the adoption of speculative principles the most inde- 
ndent. The English Whigs thus abandoned the 
ution, with which their predecessors had carefully 
sderated their most strenuous measures; and their 
peal was at length openly and boldly made to the 
wstract rights of nature, instead of being anxiously 
stricted within the conventional rights of a political 
ciety. 

It is a curious circumstance, that the administration 
flord North should not only have given occasion to 
lis decisive change of the principles of the Whigs, but 
hould also have supplied them with the leader, who 
nshed their new tenets to their utmost extremity. Mr. 
‘ox began his public life with the ministry of that 
fatesman as a lord of the admiralty, in which secondary 
‘haracter he continued during four years to give his 
‘pport to the government. Dismissed with some cir- 
mstances of slight, he joined the opposition, and in 
he debate on the bill for shutting the port of Boston, 
X first manifested those powerful energies of mind, 
Mhich soon constituted him the parliamentary leader of 
he modern Whigs. Having come over to the Whigs 
tom their political adversaries he was captivated by the 
‘ew maxims of independence, which the philosophic 
’ucy of Burke arrayed in additional attractions. His 
Wn generous and ardent nature was well adapted to 
‘ceive, without any cautious hesitation, the doctrines of 
€edom. 

VOL, IV. aE 
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Mr. Burke had become connected with the Whigs in 
the brief administration of the marquess of Rockingham, 
having been selected to be the private secretary of thet 
nobleman”, who was little ‘conversant with public 
business. To this office he brought a most cultivated 
mind, and a boundless extent of information ; in it he 
seems to have acquired that disposition to conduct a 
government by the connexions of parliamentary parties, 
which ultimately, on the grand question of revolution, 
placed him in opposition to Mr. Fox, and gave occasion 
to a secession of the great leaders of the Whigs. This 
difference of the views of the teacher and the pupil how- 
ever did not manifest itself, until the revolution of 
France had brought forward a question, which tended to 
destroy the influence of parliamentary party, and to 
reduce the government to a democracy. In that tendency 
Mr. Fox saw nothing alarming; to Mr. Burke it was a 
variance with all the habits of his political conduct. In 
the interval the Whigs assumed the second form of their 
political character since the accession of the Hanoverian | 
family. They had been an oligarchy of leading families, 
maintained and assisted by the influence of the crows, 
which was placed at their disposal. They were at this 
time a party in opposition composed of the same leading 
families, but led on by the genius of Burke®, and 
strengthened by the eloquence and the amiable and 
attaching qualities of Fox. 

The personal character of lord North was such, a 
developed these important results in the manner least 


17 He had acted in Treland as private collections, pp. 19, 20, 

secrotary {o William Gerard Hamilton, Mr. Burke after some time coud 

generally known by the appellation of command the attention of the how a 

‘Single-speech Hamilton, secretary of the commons, perhaps because he tired it by 

Jord lieutenant; but was at this time in speaking too often, and too lng. Mt 

London employed in conducting the Fox then became the leader in debelt 
lication of the Annual Register for but Mr. Burke seems always to havea 
jodaley,  bookseller—Nicholls's Re- ercised a controlling influence. 
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‘@jndicial to the government. The dispute with 
merica did not originate in his administration, Having 
upd jt already begun, he prosecuted it with hesitation, 
ugh it was 20 acceptable to the people™, that many 
smbers of the opposition-party at one time retired from 
e parliament, despairing of success in a struggle, in 
hich they were not supported by the nation. The 
‘ivate integrity of the minister, which was unimpeached, 
we dignity to his administration; the extraordinary 
nenity of his manners disarmed the animosity of his 
yponents even in the most violent contentions. He was 
@ minister of the crown, and he laboured to support its 
‘etensions; but his support was qualified by his morality 
id his moderation“. The great faults of his govern- 
ent were a facility of compliance, and a dilatory inde- 
sion, These fitted him to lose America, but they did 
it qualify him to be dangerous to the constitution. 

Of Canada, the acquisition of which was the germ of 
merican independence, it may be remarked that, since 
e American revolution, it has discharged a new function 

maintaining the combination of the union, agreeably 

the general law of political associations. In some 
ture, perhaps not a distant period, the dissolution of 
e union may generate a plurality of governments, 
hich shall exercise a reciprocal control; but, until this 
vision shall have been by some means effected, it must 
: important to the confederacy, that it should be neigh- 
vured by a territory belonging to a distinct power, 
hich, however connected with it by origin, by language, 
‘manners, and by commercial interests, must yet be 
nsidered as separate and, by possibility, hostile. 
acer a a oe eerie 
WT Tihave no doubt, says Mr. Nicholls, him, and he persevered in the war for four 
at he would have preferred to have years longer. Recollections, p. 37, 
raed those measures, which be thought 
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To Ireland the war of America was the epoch of con- 
stitutional improvement. In the language of the father 
of Irish independence, ‘that war was the harvest of 
Ireland.’ Great Britain in that arduous struggle disco- 
vered the necessity of conceding those rights of com- 
merce and legislation, which raised that portion of the 
empire from the misery of a beggared province to the 
enjoyment of some portion of the prosperity of national 
independence. The war of America was to Ireland, 
what the wars of Lewis XIV. had been to the sister- 
island, the birth-pang of its political importance. The 
next war terminated its separate history. The Ame- 
Tican revolution raised Ireland to the rank of a king- 
dom; the revolution of France, eighteen years after- 
wards, incorporated it with the government of Great 
Britain. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


¥f the history of Ireland, from the revolution of England in the year 
1688, to the accession of George I. in the year 1714, 


be treaty of Limerick in the year 1691—The penal code begun, 1695,—Anna 
queen, 1702—The penal code completed, 1709, 


‘gE revolution, which placed William on the throne of 
1e British islands, however ultimately beneficial to every 
art of the empire, was not, in its immediate operation, 
xe epoch of the constitutional liberty of Ireland. It 
owever arrested the violence, which would have over- 
thelmed in one common ruin the religious establishment 
f the Protestants and the political rights both of them 
nd of the Roman Catholics, and it proved to be the 
commencement of a series of events, which, at the close 
f almost a century, terminated in bestowing upon the 
ountry the blessings of political freedom and of com- 
aercial prosperity. This was all, which it could effect 
or a country, so unprepared for receiving the adjustment 
ff a balanced constitution. Its parties had been long 
‘pposed, not in the civic struggle of contending orders, 
ager for pre-eminence, and slowly ascertaining their 
volitical situation amidst alternate advantages, but in 
he deadly feud of exasperated enemies, who saw their 
afety only in the entire subjugation, and the lasting 
lepression of their adversaries. The two religious 
varties of the people were committed together in hos- 
ility at that time irreconcilable; and all which could 
hen be done for liberty, was to humble that, which 
iad attached itself to the support of despotism, and 
o establish the other in the undisputed possession of 
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the power of the state. Torn as the country had 
been for ages by the violence of its parties, it was 
incapable of becoming the scene of a combination s0 
rare and precious, as a duly balanced and comprehen- 
sive constitution. These parties could not be brought 
to co-operate in any common system of political ac 
tion, and it appears to have been indispensable to the 
subsequent prosperity of Ireland, that one of them should 
for atime be excluded, not only from all participation 
of the government, but also from the enjoyment of almost 
all the rights of subjects. 

Nor did even the protestant party of Ireland at that 
time possess the privileges of freedom’, Independently 
of the claim of external control, which was asserted by 
the parliament of England, and actually exercised to the 
prejudice of the commercial interest of the country, 
thos¢ domestic rights, which are of more immediate 
concern, were destitute of the protection belonging toa 
government of liberty. The duration of the parliameat 
was limited only by the pleasure, or by the life of the 
sovereign ; the judges were the dependent ministers of 
the executive authority ; and from the abuse of power 
no man could defend himself by the invaluable writ of 
habeas corpus. The government bore an exterior resem 
blance to that of England, for it had the states of parlis- 
ment distributed in the like manner, and conducting 
their proceedings in a close correspondence of formality; 
but the frame was not animated by the soul of freedom, 
and served only to maintain a recollection of the original, 
which it affected to represent. The Roman Catholics 
were depressed, but the Protestants were not free. The 
struggle for ascendency had ceased, but the struggle for 


2 Soom after the bill of rights had been but Plowden's Histol 
enacted in Enj and, coven heads of Review te Sate of Areland, wolip 
Sell fr ned spel 370. Landon, 1803, 
the Irish parliament for transmission, 
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& constitution remained ; and it was only the entire 
temoval of all apprehension of a renewal of the former, 
which could permit the Protestants to engage in the 
latter with the English government. 

The opinion here stated is not the refinement of a 
theorist, imagining a combination of causes and effects, 
which may be best accommodated to a favourite system, 
but the avowed sentiment of the orator of Irish freedom, 
who was also the grand and persevering advocate of the 
relaxation of all restrictions specially affecting the Roman 
Catholics. ‘The penal code,’ said Mr. Grattan’, ‘ is 
the shell, in which the protestant power has been 
hatched ; and, now it is become a bird, it must burst the 
thell asunder, or perish in it.’ In all the eagerness of 
‘eprobation, with which he inveighed against the code 
exclusion, he saw however that it had prepared the 
ztound, on which he then contended for its abolition. 
He condemned the choice of those, who should persist in 
sreferring ‘a protestant settlement to an Irish nation ;’ 
out he clearly perceived, that the previous establishment 
xf that settlement, fortified as it had been on every side 
yy the impenetrable barrier of the penal laws, had che- 
ished and matured the power, with the aid of which he 
ifterwards vindicated the liberties of his country. 

The penal code, which suppressed the struggle of the 
‘rish parties, by reducing to an extreme, but a temporary 
tumiliation, that one which was formidable by its num- 
vers, and by its principles unaccommodated to the recent 
evolution, was thus the apparatus of the subsequent 
gerandisement of Ireland. The revolution of England 
ccordingly, though not an epoch of actual liberty to the 
veighbouring island, was yet a crisis of its distant pre- 
yaration ; and circumstanced as that island was in regard 


* Beward's Collectanes ;Politics, vol. i, p. 298. Dubl. 1801, > 
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to domestic. dissension, the preparation appears to have 
been that, which alone was adapted to its peculiar situ- 
ation. If the two parties had been maintained together 
in the common possession of the same rights, it would 
have been the obvious policy of the English government 
to play the one against the other, and so to preserve an 
ascendency over both. It would have been also the not 
less obvious policy of France to avail itself of the discon- 
tent of a depressed party, before it should be finally put 
down. Nothing could enable the Protestants to assert 
against the dominion of the more powerful country the 
independent enjoyment of commercial and constitutional 
freedom, except that they should stand alone in the coun- 
try, embarrassed by no interfering pretensions of a rival 
party. The Roman Catholics of Ireland had borne their 
unconscious part in the adjustment of the constitution of 
England ; and, when this had been effected at the revo- 
lution, they ceased for a time to exist as a party, while 
the Protestants acquired strength to vindicate to them 
selves a participation of the liberty then established. 
The conduct of James in his government of Ireland, 
after he had abandoned England to the enterprise of 
William, served in various ways, as has been already 
remarked, to strengthen the cause of the revolution in 
the country, which he had left. It may here be observed, 
that it was not less auxiliary to the only direct operation, 
which that revolution could have in a country so circum 
stanced as Ireland, since it stimulated the Protestants t 
complete the humiliation of the Roman Catholics. 1o 
the people of England it was a period of royal probation, 
which exhibited without disguise the bigotry and de 
potism of the prince, who had abdicated their throve 
and, convincing all, who still hesitated between theit 
habitual allegiance and their patriotism, that it had be 
come necessary to sacrifice the former to the latter, ga 
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te establishment to the yet recent and unsettled 
:of the government. The unhappy situation of 
I did not admit an influence of this kind, The 
le in that part of the empire was for power and 
not for allegiance or freedom ; and the conduct 
es could hasten its termination, only by favouring 
lent depression of one of the contending parties. 
s manner indeed it was hastened by every imagin- 
xasperation of the Protestants, who were thus 
, in this short interval, to regard the Roman Ca- 
as a party, the existence of which was incompa- 
vith their own security. The strength of their 
aries, if not accompanied by provocation so alarm- 
light perhaps have suggested the expediency of 
| forbearance and toleration, and thus have retained 
intry in a state of balanced opposition; but the 
ation, given by the Irish government of James II., 
‘outrageous, that the ruin of his party was irre- 
y decided, and the ground-plot of Irish prosperity 
tepared by the entire removal of an interfering 
t. 

ile James still wore the crown of England, he was 
eof the necessity of so moderating his conduct, 
might not cause any unnecessary alarm to his 
ant subjects. Even after he had abandoned Eng- 
te was still influenced by the hope of effecting his 
tion, and was therefore still desirous of declining 
pt those extreme measures, towards which he was 
by his Roman-catholic adherents ; but, then de- 
ig entirely on that party for his support, he was 
itated to secure their attachment by an unlimited 
iance with their demands. Not only therefore 
persons of that party placed in all the confidential 
ons of the state, but by the repeal of the acts of 
nent a very extensive arrangement of the property 
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kingdom. By these meastires the abhorrence of despot- 
ism was combined with the strong animosity he 
arty. The Protestants learned to dread the ascen 

of the adversaries of their church, as the completion of 
all the evils of rapine, tyranny, and proscription, and saw 
wo safety except in maintaining, with the most jealous 
and vigilant precaution, the superiority, which was after 
a short stroggle transferred to them by the issue of the 
war. Grievous were the charges, which the Protestants 
of that day were warranted to bring against the Roman 
Catholics ; and ‘ grievously,’ it must be acknowledged, 

have the latter answered’ them. 

‘Thewar liad been begun in Ireland even before the arti- 
yal of James, the Protestants having in various parts of the 
country taken up arms, to su; the cause of the prince 

of Orange, then sovereign of England. These efforts 
were however soon reduced to the brave resistance of 

@ Enniskillenets and the justly celebrated defence of 

4 . By the unealculating, but successful, heroism 
of these two parties of Protestants, wore the exertions 
| ee first of the chief governor, and then of James 
imself, and the common cause of their religion and 
Tiberty was maintained, until William arrived with an army 
to rescue the country from a government, which would 
have placed it in dependence upon France', broken down 
the resources of Great Britain by a near and harassing 
hostility, and by enfeebling the British power, have 
thrown into confusion the whole system of the federative 
I of Europe. This brief, but most important war, 
was concluded in the year 1691 by the capitulation of 
Limerick, by which the superiority of the Protestants 
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was established, and the political connexion of the two 
islands secured. _ 

It has been often, and vehemently urged by the Ro- 
man Catholics and their advocates, that the treaty then 
concluded was grossly violated by the Protestants, who 
were accordingly required to vindicate the national faith 
by conceding to the former an equality of civil and 
political rights’. No plea could be more destitute of 
foundation. The treaty consisted of two distinct sets 
of articles; the military, which were executed at the 
time, and the civil, which became the subject of com- 
plaint and controversy. Of the civil articles the first’, 
which alone was general, conceded to the Roman Catho 
lics that they should, in regard to their religion, be 
placed in the same situation, in which they had been 
under the government of Charles II. The other articles, 
which were not general like the first, secured to certain 
persons, or classes of persons, the possession of their 
properties, and the exercise of their professions and 
trades. The first of the civil articles is therefore that 
alone, concerning which any general controversy could 
be raised, 

It is obvious to remark, that the separation of the 
treaty into two distinct sets of articles, one civil, the 
other military, implies very plainly that both parties 
understood, that the military articles might then be 
finally concluded, as in any other case of military op 
rations, but that the civil articles, as involving consider 
ations of government, could not be valid, unless they 
should be ratified by some civil authority. A confira- 

5 <Those,’ says Mr. Hallam, ‘who oath to be administered to Roman Cob 
argue from the treaty of Limerick against ics, plainly relates to the second, and ¥¥ 
any political disabilities subsisting at pre- therefore limited to the several dase! 
sent, do injury to 2 good cayse’—Const. persons then living, who should be je 


Hist, vol. ii. p. 532, note. zaitted to hold estates on submissian. 
‘The ninth article, conceming the 
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ation of these others was indeed promised in the treaty 
'o be obtained from the king, and they were accordingly 
sy him confirmed; but it was well understood, that even 
he authority of the king was not sufficient for determin- 
ng ‘questions of the constitution, and the first article 
herefore, which alone was general, contained an express 
eference to the authority of a parliament, for such fur- 
her, or stronger security, as the ratification of the king 
timself was unable to afford. The parliament, in its act 
f confirmation, omitted the first article, restricting at 
he same time the rest in various particulars. 

No regulation had yet been made for excluding Ro- 
nan Catholics from the Irish parliament; but at this 
ime, when the question of ascendency had been decided 
xy the struggle of James, it was deemed by the English 
parliament necessary that the parliament, shortly to be 
assembled in Ireland for the regulation of the affairs of 
that country, should be exclusively protestant. A sta- 
tute was accordingly enacted for this purpose in Eng- 
land in the year following the capitulation of Limerick ; 
and by the authority of this statute the constitution of 
the Irish parliament was actually regulated, until a simi- 
lar regulation was formally adopted by that parliament 
in the second year of the reign of Anne, or after an inter- 
val of ten years’. The elective franchise was howeve> 
Tot wholly taken from the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
Until the year 1727°. 

A parliament was assembled in Ireland in the year 
1692, after an interruption of twenty-six years, unless the 
assembly convened by James after his abdication should 

admitted as entitled to that name. A contest about 


'The statute of the second of Anne —_* It had befure been allowed to those 
FPrewribes only the oaths of allegiance who had taken the oath of allegiance, 
ind abjuration for votern at elections— and afterwards to those who had taken, 
Const. Hist, vol. iti. p. 535, note, besides that oath, the osth of abjuration. 
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the right of originating money-bills haying very sou 
arisen between this parliament and the lord lieutenant, it 
was speedily prorogued, and was dissolved in the follow- 
ing year. The question of the ratification of the articles 
of Limerick was on this account postponed to the yea 
1695, when a restricted confirmation, as has been men 
tioned, was enacted. It is observable that the earliest 
of those statutes, which constituted the penal code, was 
enacted in the same session. The beginning therefore 
of that code, instead of having been, as it has been often 
represented, a perfidious violation of a treaty formally 
concluded, and acknowledged, was a contemporary ex- 
pression of the sentiments of the legislature, to which of 
necessity the ratification of the civil part of the treaty 
had been referred, the right of legislating freely for the 
Roman Catholics, as a collective body, having been thus 
practically asserted at the very time, when the civil 
articles of the treaty, which were not of a general nature, 
were partially confirmed. 

The penal code, begun in this second Irish parliament 
of William, was completed in the reign of Anne. It hu 
indeed been remarked by lord Taaf®, that all the severity 
of the penal operations against the Roman Catholics mut 
be ascribed to that princess, William having resisted 
them as much as he was able, and the Hanoverian family 
having brought from Germany a habit of toleratioo, 
which moderated the enforcement of the laws, even before 
any formal relaxation of the system had been commenced. 
Tt was thus the fortune of the Roman Catholics of In- 
land to experience the greatest severity under the gover 
ment of a sovereign of that family, to which they had 
been strongly and dangerously attached ; and Mr. Plow- 
den has been willing to suppose”, that this may have 
contributed not a little, to hinder them from relapsisg 

* Observations on tha Affairs of Ireland. Hist, Review, voli p. 210 
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ato their former predilection for its cause, when Scot- 
and took arms in support of its pretensions. 

It may naturally be supposed, that the increased 
everity of the penal code, occurring in a subsequent 
eign, could have been the work only of conscious supe- 
iority trampling on vanquished resistance, and abusing 
ts triumph to the purposes of unprovoked, and therefore 
warranted oppression. Evidence can however be ad- 
luced to prove, that these measures were felt to be 
ustified by the necessity of self-defence. Before the 
venal laws of Anne were enacted, the lords of Ireland 
iad expressed a desire of entering into an incorporating 
mion with England; and their representation was re- 
veated, when they had occasion to congratulate the queen 
m the completion of the Scotish union. ‘he triumph of 
»resent superiority, if felt to be secure, would have dic- 
ated a different conduct. If those lords had felt, that 
hey possessed a safe predominance, they could not have 
yeen disposed to humble themselves in this manner to 
he sister-government, but would rather have sought to 
mjoy their ascendency in independence. It is therefore 
‘easonable to believe, that they sought protection by this 
wxpedient against adversaries, from whom they appre- 
aended danger. Their applications appear to have been 
lisregarded for the same reason, for which they had been 
nade, the English government relying upon the exposed 
lituation of the Irish Protestants for the continuance of 
heir dependence, and therefore declining to receive them 
nto a copartnership in the constitution and commerce of 
England. The Irish Protestants, abandoned to their 
ywn exertions, proceeded to deprive of all political 
itrength the numerous, and therefore still powerful party, 
ay which they were menaced", 


4 The property of the Roman Catho- treaty of Limerick 233,106 acres were 
ies had wired by a new confisca- restored, and about 75,000 by special 
ion, somprebeuding ‘bout one million favour ~-O'Driscol’s Hist of Irelands ol, 
ind. sixty tho scres. Under the ii p.365, Lond., 1827, 
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That the apprehensions of the Protestants of Ireland 
were well founded, has lately been proved by the incon- 
testable evidence of doctor Doyle’, in which it is ex- 
pressly stated, that the Roman-catholic bishops of Ireland 
were all nominated by the pope in conformity to the 
recommendation of the pretender. That the measures 
then employed by them in their own defence, were neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the connexion with England, 
and consequently to the safety of the Irish Protestants, 
has been attested by Mr. Moore”, a Roman Catholic, 
and an advocate of the claims of his brethren of the same 
church, who has even declared his persuasion, that, in 
maintaining that connexion, the Irish Protestants of that 
period ‘ have more than redeemed all the wrongs, which 
they inflicted on the Irish people.’ 

To have maintained the connexion with England 
would however have been little advantageous to Ireland, 
if the suppression of the Roman Catholics, as a party it 
the state, had not eventually made way for the indepen 
dence and consequent prosperity of this part of the em- 
pire. This indeed is a view, which discovers the opening 
of a splendid scene of national aggrandisement out of the 
thickest gloom of public misery, which may afford grti- 
fication even to Roman Catholics in the contemplation of 
advantages largely participated, and which is philos 
phically interesting as it exhibits an important and bene 
ficial result not foreseen by any of the parties concemed 
in the operation. Brief indeed was the period of Irish 
independence, but not so the enjoyment of its advantages 
for that independence by a necessary consequence brought 
on the incorporating union, which has given them per 
manence. The measures of the English government, it 
the reigns of William and of Anne, may prove how st 
cessary it was to the future prosperity of Ireland, tht 
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matrix, as the penal code was deseribed by Mr. 
to be, in his simile of the egg, should have been 
1 for cherishing its weakness, which must else 
ten exposed to an influence unfriendly to its 


ty early appeared that the English government 
aed no disposition to extend to Ireland that con- 
al freedom, which itself had secured by the 
on. In the year 1689", when the bill of rights 
nenacted in England, eleven heads of a similar 
Treland were presented by the Irish parliament 
imission, but suppressed. When of two moncy- 
tich had been transmitted from England, one had 
ected by the commons of that parliament, as not 
riginated from themselves, though the other was 
h consideration of the public exigency, this new 
liberty was met by an angry prorogation, which 
ne delay terminated in a dissolution. In con- 
= of this contest Molyneux published, in the year 
5 Case of Ireland, in which he zealously main- 
te entire independence of the Irish parliament'*. 
‘liament had also, a short time before, advanced 
tal claim of independence, by re-enacting with 
erations a law’, which had passed in England 
»gulation of Ireland, styling in their own bill the 
f Ireland imperial, These incidents having in- 
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| in abundance, for the hope of giving prosperity 
, the exportation of which, in the year succeed- 
ransaction, produced little more than the eighth 
e value of that of the former”. 
ithor of the treatise last quoted” has ascribed 
iken application of the principle of colonization 
ference with the commercial industry of Ireland, 
it was long and grievously oppressed. The 
of that system is that the colony should supply 
er-country with the materials of manufacture, 
ive in return manufactured goods. Agreeably 
English claimed a monopoly of the wool of Ire- 
the material of their own great manufacture, 
| to abandon to the Irish another, in which they 
themselves engaged. The just application of 
iple however would require, that the climate and 
of the colony should be so different, as to render 
change of unmanufactured produce and manu- 
goods mutually beneficial. In the case of Ire- 
‘e was on the contrary a similarity so perfect, 
jer the arrangement a direct and manifest sacri- 
e interest of the one country to the present ad- 
of the other, 
indeed the fortune of Ireland to suffer from its 
is situation a complicated oppression. Having 
the reign of Charles II., considered as a distinct 
[not as a colony, it was, by an act passed in the 
year of that reign, debarred from exporting to 
ies any other commodities, than servants, horses, 
and salt; and being in the reign of William 
as a colony, it was then compelled to surrender 
tous manufacture, that it might not interfere with 


‘ore than 14,000/-—Commer- "© Commercial Restraints of Ireland, 
ite of Ireland Considered, p. 155, &c. ‘This was attributed to the 
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the interest of the parent state. It was thus brought 
within a system of colonial law on more ot 
conditions, than any of the settlements of 

the similarity of climate and produce rendered the colonial 
monopoly particularly grievous, the am 

of the country to the English government had almost 
debarred it from that colonial traffic, which was open to 


the settlements of the western continent. 

Tf it should be asked, why did the Protestants of I= 
land submit so long to this double 
stitution and commerce, which in the year 1782 they 
indignantly cast from them, the answer must be that their 
domestic security was not firmly established, until the 
Roman Catholics had been deprived of all power in the | 
state. Dreading domestic adversaries more | rere 
than themselves, they found themselves: un 
these had been reduced to unimportance, to yi 
external authority, which coerced their ne 
and shackled their industry. 

It may furnish matter of interesting 
very measures adopted by the English 
repressing the manufacturing competition 
tended directly to accelerate the erisis, in 
thrown off the restrictions, which it had i 
destruction of the woollen manufacture 
more general influence upon the Roman 





the province chiefly occupied by Prot 

the protestant interests, as was alleged by 
parliament. Manufacturing industry was: 
ruined among the Roman Catholics, ai 
among the Protestants; and the combine 
the double measure hastened the « 

when the Protestants, freed from all 
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Roman Catholics, were enabled to assert the constitu- 
tional independence and the commercial freedom of their 


country, 

The English government indeed appears to have be- 
come sensible, that the entire humiliation of the Roman 
Catholics was not consistent with the policy of England, 
consenting with reluctance to the completion of the penal 
code. When, in the year 1703, a bill had been trans- 
mitted from Ireland for reducing the power of the Roman. 
Catholies, especially by enacting that their estates should 
be equally divided among their children, unless the heirs 
should conform to the established church", a clause was 
added for i imposing a test, to the exclusion’of protestant 
dissenters, in the hope that this addition would cause 

_ the bill to be rejected, after its return, in the parliament 
_ of Ireland, where the presbyterian interest possessed 
"considerable strength. The parliament of Ireland was 
_ however contented to pass the bill even with this addi- 
tion, trusting that the offensive clause would be repealed, 
\ while the main object of the bill would remain unaffected. 
The actual operation of the clause was that the presby- 
-terian party generally conformed to the established 
much less alienation existing between the two 
_ Protestant churches in Ireland, than in England. 
number of the Protestants of Ireland received 
some: augmentation in the year 1709, by the arrival of a 
rable party of German fugitives, who had been 
en from their homes by the desolation of the Pala- 
#, Of several thousands, mnie sought shelter 
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and protection in England, five hundred families were 
removed to Ireland, where they were established in w- 
rious settlements, remaining to the present time. Nor 
can it be said, that no effort was made within this period 
to bring over the Roman Catholics to the protestant 
church, Efforts on the contrary were made, with con- 
siderable promise of success, both in the north and in 
the south ; but the state of the country was unfavourable 
to them, and they were soon frustrated by the very 
means employed for giving them greater efficacy. 

Two individuals in distant parts of Ireland™, the re- 
verend Nicholas Brown in the diocese of Clogher in the 
year 1702, and not long afterwards the reverend Walter 
Atkins in the diocese of Cloyne, applied themselves to 
this important work, by addressing the people in the 
language, which they understood. Of the former of 
these zealous clergymen it has been recorded, that he 
took care to attend a congregation of his Roman-catholit 
parishioners, just when their service was concluded, and 
then read to them, in their own language, the prayers of 
the established church. On one of these occasions the 
Roman-catholic clergyman, to draw away his congre- 
gation from their new devotion, for they joined earnestly 
in our service, cried aloud that these prayers had beea 
stolen from the church of Rome. ‘ If it was so,’ saida 
grave old native, ‘ they have stolen the best, as thieves _ 
generally do. Of the other we are informed, that the 
native Irish were so much gratified with the offices f 
religion, which he performed for them in the Irish lar 
guage, that they sent for him from all parts of his very 
extensive parish; that one of them was heard to si; 


™ This and the two fol Critic for January 1828, which hed bes 
qo tare too taken fom’ a hedact famished by the’ author to taj 
editor, 
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at a funeral, at which he thus officiated, that, if they 
could have that service always, they would go no more 
to mass; and that he was requested to forbear cele- 
brating so many marriages of Roman Catholics, lest he 
should leave their clergyman destitute of sufficient means 
of subsistence, 


In the beginning of the year 1710, when most of the 
Roman-catholic clergy, by declining to swear the oath 
aera: had rendered themselves liable to great 
if they should exercise their function, some 
of the established church, deeming it lamenta- 
‘ble that the Irish should be left without religion, resolved 
to imitate these two persons, and their efforts were re- 
warded with the pleased attention of the Roman Catho- 
lies, amen with hearing the prayers of the Pro- 
testants in their own language, they openly declared 
that the service was very good, and that they disap- 
of praying in any unknown tongue. Some of 
n also were observed to be much affected, when they 
to the scriptures, thus, probably for the: first 
‘time, brought within their knowledge. 
en trcrnhe txcmi ae 
in Ireland. The country was not th 
ie time of Bedell, agitated by treasonable intri 
by open rebellion, for the strife of parties had been 
ean sided by the success and ascendency of the Protest 
ants. The Roman Catholics also, as far as they were 
pear to have received with gratitude and interest 
the exertions of pious Protestants, to give them more 
_ Just conceptions of religion. Why then was the salutary 
work interrupted? Did the Protestants become indiffer- 
faeries the propagation of a purer faith, or were they 
obstructed by new difficulties, which they were unable 
‘to surmount? The answer to that interesting enquiry 


has been furnished by the reverend John Richardson, 
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eiinicia year 1712, gave to the public 
from which these particulars have been 


pious clergyman has intimated, that: 

why the reformed religion bad not m 
gress in Ireland, was that 
on Political, rather than on evangelical 















gn 

the right path, by which they might have 
communicated the knowledge of the gospel. — 
success indeed of their efforts was the oceasio 
poreenkeaN It was deemed expedient 

the government of the country in 
work, which had been so happily 
government expressed a disposition m 
the wishes of the friends of the SO 
vocation and the parliament were also to be 
and the latter of these assemblies, 
proved the principle of addressing the 
Catholics in their own language, judged 
the maintenance of the connexion with G 
to enforce the acquisition of the English 
it is also considered, that the parliament | 
before this time completed the penal 
easily understood, that the principle, wl 
in commending, was speedily forgotten, ; 
entire dependence of the Protestants wa: 
efficacy of force. 

While political proscription was. 
instruction and exhortation, for 
Catholics to the faith of the Prote: 
discountenanced by the selfishness of 
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irietors of their own religious persuasion ®. Tt had been 
(n old policy with the Irish proprietors to prefer an Irish 
enantry to English settlers, because the Irish had from 
(ncient times been accustomed to submit to oppressive 
‘xactions, and, being contented with a poorer and meaner 
u could gratify the rapacity of their landlords 
vith larger rents. Notwithstanding all the experience, 
vhich the Irish Protestants had of the views of the Ro- 
fan Catholics in the recent struggle of the revolution, 
tad in direct contradiction to their own professed con- 
fiction of the necessity of Supporting a protestant inte~ 
est in the country, the proprietors adhered to the same 
yolicy after that event, giving them a general preference 
m leasing their lands*. It was well understood that 
here was for land a protestant price and a popish price. 
?rotestants had a taste for comfort and independence, 
vhich, while it rendered them respectable, disabled them 
‘or undertaking to pay rents, which could be spared by 
hose, who required only to satisfy the cravings of merely 
nimal nature, The proprietors yielded to the tempta- 
ion of increased incomes, and discouraged those, whom 
they should have protected. Many of the rejected Pro- 
estants were driven to emigrate to the American colo- 
ties ; many of those who remained, probably sunk into 
he religion, as well as the habits, of their new associates. 
| In these circumstances it could not be deemed sur- 
prising that the proportion of the Roman Catholics of 
[reland to the Protestants should” have much increased 
since the revolution, though as a political party they 
were long deprived of importance. It does not appear 
however that such an increase has actually occurred, 
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whatever may raamperiiaecr = od 
sans”, According to sir William Ps 

Hecederis Sa year 1s 
than in the proportion of three to one. In 


as that of nine to four, or little more tl 
one. In the year 1736 a calculation was | 
of families in Ireland, in the 3 
83, which gave the proportion precisely 
in the first instance. So far no reason 
posing any increase of the relative number of the Roman 
Catholics. 


The Roman-catholic convention, in the year 
1792, claimed an inerease for the first time, but a very 
small one, for it was then only assumed that the Roma 
Catholics wats tothe Protestants tires ola 
estimate of the proportion was however submitted by 
Mr. (now baron) Foster to a committee of the house of 
lords, in the year 1825, the detail of the 
pulation being taken from the returns made by the clergy 
of both churches; and according to this gentleman # 
was somewhat less than that of two and a half to ae 
On the other hand®, according to the returns of the 
Roman-eatholic clergy, made in the year 1824, it little 
exceeded the ratio of these numbers, So far therefore 
(ov of nad 1o'dn Proms, acetal 
lics of Ireland to the i 
the dsoragenat experienced bythe 
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augmentation within a century and a half preceding the 


present time, 


mored by the abolition of all political 
Giatinctions, the Roman Catholics would 
of themselves become sensible of the su- 


perior purity of the religion of Pro- 
Sestants, and renonnes their own choreh- 


for this expectation, 1 
still found. something to desire, whi 
Ibad not yet been conceded, and the con- 
scioumess of increasing rtrength and im- 
Pertance supplied & new and powerful 
Motive for adhering to a party already 
tconaiderable in the'vtate, "At lengty in 
the year 1826, the ‘public was surprised 
with the announcement, that numerous 
conversions had occurred in Cavan; and 


in that and the following year the vame 
spirit was manifested in various other 
parts of Ireland, especially ia the western 
rovinee. This gratifying ve 
Ecol, neither © the sreily of th ro 
atrictive, nor to the liberality of the coo 
ciliating system, but to the efforts exerted 
by various societies, during twenty-five 
‘years, for the scriptural education of the 
.” Tt appears to have been suppressed, 
at least for a time, by the new gratiGica- 
tion, which the Roman Catholics received 
in the year 1829, when the restriction 
was removed, which had excluded them 
from both houses of parliament. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Of the history of Ireland, from the accession of George I. in the year 
1714, to the end of the government of lord Townshend inthe 
year 1772, 


George I. king in the year 1714.—Legislative superiority asserted by Great Brita, 
1719.—An English interest formed, 1724—George II. king, 1727.—The ander 
takers, 1742—George III. king, 1760—The goverament of lord Towashed 
begun, 1767—The octennial act, 1768. 


Ar the death of Anne the Roman Catholics had ceased 
to be considered by their adversaries, and even to con- 
sider themselves, as competent to maintain a struggle 
for pre-eminence. The whole power of the state had 
been before that time placed in the hands of the Protes- 
tants, and the history of a long succeeding period is the 
narrative merely of the management and the modifica- 
tions of this party, and of the gradual development of 
its independence in regard to the government of Great 
Britain, Against the overbearing control of the British 
government the country could not struggle, so long a 
the contention of an opposing party rendered the Protes- 
tants dependent on it even for personal protection. The 
entire reduction however of the Roman Catholics per- 
mitted the Protestants to exert some efforts of indepen- 
dence ; the depressed party then, having been long 
estranged from political rivalry, saw their only hope of 
advantage in reinforcing the pretensions of those, who 
had formerly been their adversaries ; and a favourable 
crisis of embarrassment in the concerns of the empire 
enabled the then united people of Ireland to assert their 
claim of independence with a firmness, which received 
a prompt attention from the government of Great Britaia. 
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During some few years after the accession of George I., 
the affairs of Ireland appear to have been conducted in 
aquiet maintenance of the superiority, which was, pos- 
sessed by Great Britain. Aun incident at length occurred, 
which gave occasion to an open declaration of that supe~ 
Hiority, and thus challenged the resistance of the Irish 
parliament. Though the English lords had, in the year 
1698, received an appeal from Ireland, on which occasion 

‘they even declared that the peers of Ireland possessed 
‘no appellant jurisdiction, the latter continued to receive 
“appeals, until the year 1717, when another cause was re- 
moved by appeal to England. The treatise of Molyneux, 
which had been published on the former occasion, was 
(80 well received in Ireland’, that those judges, who 
| admitted appeals to England, were persecuted with the 
| Greatest rigour by both houses of the parliament. It was 
| therefore, on this other occasion, deemed necessary by the 
| parliament of Great Britain, to pass a declaratory act, 
“asserting its own supreme legislative authority. The 
| year 1719, in which this act was passed, marked the 
vk depression of the Irish government in the period 
| following the revolution. The parliament of Ireland 
silently submitted to the indignity, for the time was yet 
| distant, when its patriots could dispute, whethera simple 
| repeal of this offensive statute was a sufficient security 
of the liberties of the nation, 

The Irish suitors found their advantage in appealing 
to a jurisdiction removed from local affections and pre~ 
‘possessions, and not unwillingly sacrificed the pride of 
independent government to the purer administration of 
justice. For maintaining the claim of legislation how- 
ever some management was required, which should 
render the Irish parliament tractable to the measures of 


* Tract by Mewieure Burke in 1776; —Ancedotes of the late Raxl of Chatham, 
Ape hee Literary, and Poo oli pp. 17, 158. 
by the ‘author of 


a British minister. This was introduced | _ primate 
Boulter, who came todrelaieiein eg vo und 







however a plan, which could scarcely be more t 
porary, It required a vigilance, which should n 
surprised into any incautious connexion with the 
interests of the country; and those interests on 
hand would naturally, in the continuance of 
tranquillity, acquire un increase of importa 
would igil 






latter difficulty was almost 
of time. The former did 


However successful even for a ne iy 
the efforts of this active prelate, the public n 
very beginning of his ee ee 
indications of an independent spirit. It se 

be a burlesque of political agitations to 
importance to a question concerning a c 
This however was one, which possessed 
tages for inflaming the popular feeling. 
the measure were so great and notoriou: 
tion was wholly impracticable ; the 
to it had not to contend with the claim of ] 
macy, as it was merely a contract with a 
dual ; and it was separated from the 
parties, so that they could easily be 
one common expression of indignant 
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opportunity was eagerly seized by Swift, who had been 
brooding for years over the final disappointment of his 
ambitious hopes. The letters of the Draper mele 
kindled a flame, which excited a serious alarm in the 
breasts of the ministers, whom he hated; ond the public 
yoice of Ireland was for the first time permitted to cause 
a retraction of a measure of the government of the em- 
pire. It is observable that primate Boulter has ascribed 
to this question a considerable influence*, in effecting 
& combination of yarious parties, especially of the Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics. The first straggle with the 
British government was thus occasioned by a question, 
which tended at the same time to generate domestic 
union. 

Treland at this time was distinguished by two literary 
patriots, both eminent for genius, but contrasted in 
almost every characteristic of their intellectual and 
‘moral qualities. Swift was a master of that sarcastic 
humour, which could so array in ridicule the object of 
his antipathy, as to draw upon it the utmost violence of 
the public scorn. His simplicity of language, while it 
approved itself to the scholar, was intelligible and aceept- 
able to the populace. His keen observation of human 
life laid open to him all those resources of invective, 
which afford gratification to the malignity of our nature. 
Berkeley *, who yery differently interested himself in 
suggesting and recommending measures of domestic 
improvement, was neither possessed of the humour, nor 
aetuated by the malevolence of Swift. Elegant in his 
taste, sublime in bis intellectual researches, and eulo- 
gised by Pope as gifted with ‘ every virtue under heaven,” 
he laboured to form a party, not against the British 
government, but in favour of economy and industry. 
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efforts of ‘reforsaating caxzied the p 
vation into the cabins of a mistaught 
Five years had not elapsed from the s 
Boulter, when he experienced the 
tem of administration, in the m 
was rejected by the house of 
cause it had been originated by the p 
system was indeed found to be 
the management of the public bus 
superintended by this active and vi 
even in his time we perceive the begin 
powerful interests, which soon afterward: 
office of the chief governor to the rank | 
pageant. In the year 1732° we find 
for the support of the government Mr. 
competition for the office of speaker of 
commons, asa person who could no 
the hazard of failure; and al 
ke of, Devosahire who was appoi 
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Jord lieutenant five years before the death of primate 


Boulter, desiring to gain strength to his government 
iene ldpetla niece, contracted with che aly ad 


system of the government of Ireland, which succeeded 
‘the plan of maintaining in it an English interest. This 
was the system of the undertakers’. It had become a 
custom’, that the government should be confided, during 
the long absences of the lord lieutenant, to the principal 
persons of the church and law, together with the speaker 
_ of the house of commons. The continued possession of 
this deputed power afforded a most favourable opportu- 
| nity for the secure establishment of the great Irish inte~ 
| rests, in the exercise of the influence and authority of 
_ the government; and the chief governors at length 
found, that they could not discharge their office in any 
other manner with so little trouble, as by surrendering 
almost the entire management to the Irish leaders, who 
in return undertook to ensure the unobstructed transaction 
of the public business, The system was favoured by 
‘the long continuance of the whig-administration of 
Great Britain, as this gave stability to the connexions, 
| which had been formed with powerful individuals. 
_ The first, who established a great personal interest in 
the government, was Mr. Boyle, who was afterwards 
created earl of Shannon. Holding’ the office of com- 
‘missioner of the revenue, he was permitted to dispose 
| of the whole patronage of that department, by which he 
nee 
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was enabled to attach to himself many followers.) By 


the influence thus acquired he obtained such authority 
in the house of commons, that Sir Robert W 

in his facetious eee ae him | 

of king of that assembly. Tt was 










of commons, which yet more increased 

The influence of Mr.*Boyle was soon 
competition of another family, and reduced 
pation in the management of the government. 
shock which it received, was given by mete 
which the duke of Devonshire, then lord | on 
formed with the family of Ponsonby, the | 
interest of that family being by these allian 
ferred to the viceroy. Mr, Boyle, piqued. 
defection, for that family had before given him | 


solureaiof his infiionte over hisidependeatie ; | 


destroyed in the year 1766 by a peerage and 
artfully offered to him for the purpose, 
time the family of Ponsonby became 
former having been reduced to the rank 
‘The inconvenience of this system was 
rienced by the British ministry, In its 
operation it was practically an abdicatio 
ment, which was surrendered almost w 


the proprictary governments, originally 
some of the colonies of North Ameri 
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liable to” occasional embarrassments. The advantages 

‘of the traffic of the undertakers were such, that they 
tempted new adventurers, and the system was liable to 
be disturbed by competition. It on the other hand re- 

‘quired ‘that popular favour should be conciliated to its 
‘support, and it was therefore liable to be agitated by 
struggles, which the undertakers might deem necessary 

to their own popularity. 

» | The inconvenience of competition was experienced in 
the year 1761, when primate Stone", who had been con- 

‘nected with the duke of Dorset, then appointed lord 
lieutenant, laboured to establish an interest in opposition 

to Mr. Boyle, being supported in the attempt by that 
‘nobleman, The immediate consequence of this compe- 
tition was, that Mr. Boyle exerted his whole influence in 

‘opposition toa measure of the government, for appro- 
-priating a surplus of the treasury, which he caused to be 
‘rejected by a small majority. ‘The government determin- 
to act with vigour on this occasion, all the adherents 

of Mr. Boyle were dismissed from their employments ; 
‘but it was after some time judged expedient to have re- 
“course to the conciliatory proposal of the peerage and the 
‘pension, which were accordingly offered with succers. 
‘The primate then made overtures of accommodation to 
his rival, and formed a triumvirate with the newly-created 
earl of Shannon and with Mr, Ponsonby, the latter of 
‘whom had succeeded the former in the chair of the house 

of commons. 
» At the accession of George LIL, the triumvirate, which 
‘had been formed four years before, holding as usual the 
“eotnmission of lords justices, indulged a desire of popu- 
larity in a case materially affecting the authority of the 
crown. In conformity to the law of Poynings a practice 
had prevailed, that, when a new parliament was to be 
1 Account of Ireland in 1773, pe 29. 
2a2 


‘very trong language the expediency of om 
‘tion of @ money-bill, and the ronmiby bers 
resignation of the commission, if-the usag 
such a bill should not be abandoned. 4 


I sh 
and the triumvirate yielded; the money-6il 
itted, and the lords justices did “not re 
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sey the hereditary revenue, was, augmented by, 
a ‘duties, which. amounted to abont a third part 
fund. Such a provision became more than 
squate. to, the expenditure, when the peace of Aix-la- 
concluded i in the year 1748, had given occasion, 
‘to.an increase of trade. A large unappropriated sum was 
in the treasury, and it was about the 
‘mode of disposing of a part of this surplus, that Mr. 
eae year 1753, successfully opposed the govern- 
_ It seems then to have been determined”, that 
ch a, subject of contention should not continue to exist. 
yal friends. and dependents of the apa 
leaders were encouraged to present petitions for the 
eee the public, under ip pretence eens 
“manufactures, or other beneficial undertakings ; and 
Bue was, this expedient, that within four or five 
_ years the government, from having a redundant revenue, 
dan. unappropriated treasure of nearly five hundred 
pounds, was reduced to the necessity of bor- 
rowing three hundred and fifty thousand. 
ate schemes proposed for removing the embarrassing 
ry of the treasury, were of the most various 
, and form a most extraordinary aggregate of or 
{ jects. Bounties were devised on fish, fishing-busses, and 
_whale-eatching” ; county-hospitals and coal-yards, were 
at.other times recommended ; and the establishment of 
pe granaries, with premiums for com preserved on 


Se ‘was also pressed on the attention of parliament. 
ittee 








d and notorious was the system, | that the com- 

to which these applications were referred, was 
distinguished by the title of « the scrambling committee 
and in the debates of the year 1763 we find a member of 
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the house of commons openly declaring, that he did not 
see, why be should not have his job done, as 
another, But the mensure, which was most \effecta: 
in disburdening the government of an i t i 
dundancy, was the grant of a bounty for all corm and” 
flour conveyed to Dublin by Jand-carriage, which within 
oie years ninth ten tale aes 
thousand pounds”, This indeed was a beneficial mes 
sure, for it relieved the country from a dependence on 
imported grain by the encouragement of domestic 

but the necessity of it may be traced to the illegal 
dishonest resolution of the house of commons™, whic 


much of the money of the public was 
pended; but the jobbing system appears not 


capital, which constitute an important part of 
chinery of commerce, could not easily be formed. 1 

ebm races of it, Ma. 

ee Recont offend in 1773, pp. 36, 
5 This relation o ie as law, to 
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of time indeed such accumulations would have 
been made, but the process would have been slow, and 
the only present substitute was to pour into the enter- 
prises of individuals the overflowing of the public re- 
venue. 

tis remarkable that the corn-bounty is described” as 
haying been forced upon the lord lieutenant by a new 
set of men, who, in the progressive changes of the Irish 
government, were then rising into importance. These 
were the patriots, whose leaders on this occasion were 
Mr, Perry and Sir Lucius O'Brien. While the under- 
takers grew upon the English interest of primate Boulter, 
a lower and more popular party was gradually acquiring 
a h, which threatened to overpower them in turn. 
This indeed was the natural progress of the government, 
It was natural that these, who were not comprehended 
within the beneficial patronage of the parliamentary 
leaders, should look to the people for support; and, if 
those leaders should ever be engaged in a contest among 
themselves, or with the government, the regular oppo- 
sition would receive a temporary reinforcement. It 
accordingly happened that a small number of country- 
gentlemen, not exceeding seventcen, formed a regular 
minority in the house of commons, not distinguished by 
any display of talent, and just sufficient to maintain a 
spirit of independence for a favourable occasion. It also 

that, when primate Stone engaged inastruggle 
with Mr. Boyle, the latter with his party filled the ranks 
of opposition, and exhibited the encouraging example of 
@ successful resistance. 

‘The strenuous and systematic struggle of opposition 
was begun by doctor Charles Lucas, an obscure but in- 
telligent individual, who had endeared himself to his 
fellow-citizens of Dublin by a spirit, which could not be 

* Account of Irvland in 1773, pp. 36, 37: 


they were to present victory, 
the attention, and encouraging 


make regular and effectual. 

considered as the forlorn hope-of parlia 

tion, exploring for others with any ady 

desperate ee —— Sind 

. The first exertion, by which 

the public, was made in the ean 

of: “Dublin, in which he combated the 
tions of the aldermen. On account of 7 

he had: manifested in this struggle, he was: 

1749 invited by his fellow-citizens to: C 

parliament, the deaths of both their: 

ing afforded a favourable opportunity. 

ever permitted to take his seat on this o 

attacked by a persecution, which seems to 

him for acting on this larger theatre: 

tinction, by investing him with the im 

who had suffered for the people. P 

from his , writings®, on which was: 

brought against him by the house of} 

assembly, with the headlong nln 
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addressed the lord lieutenant to:canse him: to be -prose= 
eutedyand:prejudged the cause by voting that he was an 
enemy:tohis coumtry, Lucas, aware that the favourof 
the'people was not sufficient for his protection, fled from 
his»ativersaries, ‘and remained some time in exile. A 
parliament: being convened soon after the accession of 
George III., he was again elected, and was then admitted 
tostakevhis:place. From this time he continued, without 
‘gny interruption; to indulge his independent spirit. > 
» Thewparty of the patriots, if unassisted, must have 
experienced much greater difficulty in the struggle with 
the undertakers, than that had encountered. from. the 
English interest, for the patriots: had to: contend with 
domestic adversaries, supported by numerous partisans. 
‘Thewundertakers therefore, if the struggle had been left 
wholly to the two parties, might have maintained a pro- 
tracted, and even doubtful resistance. It happened 
however that they were not less obnoxious to the govern- 
ment, than to the patriots. Government, says an anony- 
mous writer of that period™, disliked this system, because 
these:men sometimes opposed, and the nation disliked it, 
because they generally complied with the minister. The 
undertakers were thus placed between two enemies, the 
government and the people ; and either of these enemies 
might naturally expect to receive some co-operation from 
the other. 

» Early in the period of the undertakers occurred one 
short, but luminous interval, which just exhibited to the 
people of Ireland a specimen of a better administration. 
The government of the earl of Chesterfield”, which was 
long remembered with respect, began and ended with 
the Scotish rebellion of the year 1745. In that short 
interval of less than eight months, without negotiating 
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for the support of the factions of parliament, he) fouhd 

that he possessed the confidence of the legislature ; with 
out offending the Protestants he conciliated the’! D 

Catholics by a liberal toleration; and such. id 
he establish in Ireland, while a rebellion was 


Britain, that he was able to send four! 
assistance of the duke of Cumberland. This 
established by encouraging the formation of 
corps.of volunteers™, anticipating, in. thi 
particular measure, to which, Ireland 
indebted for her independence. 
Mr. Plowden has anxiously pointed ont #l 
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from a consideration of the powerful i 
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Omitting all further consideration of this anomalous — 


government, which began and ended with a particular 
crisis of the empire, we discover™ in that of the duke of 
Bedford, who was nominated lord lieutenant in the year 
1757, the first disposition of the British ministry to 
throw off the trammels of the undertakers, and establish 
i ly of them the influence of government, 
The effort was however but transient". After a short 
struggle the duke was compelled to submit to the bond- 
age of his predecessors, and the undertakers were rein- 
stated in their former authority. In the year 1766 the 
earl of Bristol was nominated chief governor, avowedly 
for the purpose of breaking up that system; but. the 
parliamentary leaders mustered their forces, and dis- 
80’ strong-a determination to embarrass his govern- 
‘ment, that he shrunk from the enterprise. The resigna- 
tion of that nobleman made room for lord Townshend, 
who entered upon the government in the year 1767. 
_ This chief governor was sent, not to raise up a popular 
interest on the ruin of an oligarchy, but to establish on 
it the influence of the British government. Popularity 
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“seemed to have ‘been sufficiently assertedin 
sr'instanee. It seems indeed to! have been by 

larity foreed upon all the parties concerned in 

pew ec ‘The parliamentary leaders had probably 
(Woped that the" bill would be again suppressed by the 
|, to which it was necessarily sent for trans- 

‘to England: the privy council, jealous of the 

of the parliament, had resolved ‘to trust to 

‘the British cabinet for its rejection: the British cabinet 
0 have relied on the alteration, for causing it to 
ee it should have beast ‘cont docs 
is law, which was enacted in’ my year 1767, er 
ded as constituting an important epoch in the 
tional history of Ireland, its parliamentary insti~ 
having been before destitute of any limitation of 
‘except that of the life of the sovereign. “When 
m assembled his first parliament in’ Ireland, twen- 
tr hen had elapsed without any session, the here. 







revenue, as increased soon ‘after the restoration, 
‘been sufficient for defraying the expenses of the 
government. The parliament then convened, ‘having 
; ‘from the revolution an inconvenient spitit’ of 
ndence, was speedily dissolved,’ and a new one 
led about two years afterwards. ‘The people, 
ng first suffered a long interruption of the meetings 
T "legislature, and having then witnessed an‘abrapt 
lution, which was at no long interval followed by 
election, were not taught, in this period of con~ 
nal struggle, to regard with jealousy the continu- 
of the trust of representation, and seem not to have 
ght at that time of limiting its duration. “On the 
other hand, during the general predominance of the 
Higs, and. especially when, at the accession of the first 
of the family of Brunswick, they were settled in the 










comprehended thirty-three years, the publie b 
per pero cl origin aut } 


measures, though not able to coverediie 4b 
i oligarchy. We find : 


‘2 parliamentary 
debates of the years 1763 ce 1764.0 


constitution, and thus to lay the foundation 
liberty of Ireland. 

» The subsequent government of this 
ployed in removing out of the way of fr 
structions of powerful coor bination bE 
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ing individuals from the great leaders of the parliament, 
and strengthening the party of the castle ; and he soon 
succeeded in leaving in an ineffectual opposition those 
yery persons, who had dictated to his predecessors the 
hard conditions of their support. The undertakers of 
that period were the earl of Shannon and Mr. Ponsonby, 
whose families had become connected, and the duke of 
Leinster, who had joined himself to their association. 
The earl of Shannon and Mr. Ponsonby were dismissed 
from their employments in the year 1769, on account of 
the successful resistance, which they had given to a 
money-bill, originated according to usage in the privy 
council; and in the year 1771 the latter resigned his 
of speaker of the house of commons, when the in- 
of the lord lieutenant had procured from that 
= a complimentary address, which it would have 
been his duty to deliver. 

| In this struggle the expenditure of the public money 
was profuse, for it was a contest of venality; and yet 
the lord lieutenant was more than once disposed to aban- 
don his enterprise in despair, and persevered only be- 
cause his spirit had been piqued by his adversaries. 
one of these occasions he remarked, with his cha- 
” facetiousness, that he had supposed his anta- 
to be too good sportsmen, to make him double 

back, when they saw him just going to break cover. 
_ According to those, whom lord Townshend displaced 
and drove into opposition, he was an intemperate and 
le buffoon, debasing private manners by a con- 
tempt of decorum, and destroying public principle by 
‘an extreme grossness of corruption. The individuals on 
‘the other hand, to whom he attached himself, long com- 
smemorated his birthday with an affectionate recollection, 
which seems to indicate a more honourable sentiment, 
than the gratitude of self-interest. In the last of those 
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letters indeed®, which have emulated the severity and 
the genius of the English Junius, we find an adrhission 
of the exaggeration, which such an imitation would na- 
turally occasion; and in one of those addressed to his 
successors we meet a reluctant acknowledgment™, that 
his character, all odious as it was described, was yet 
occasionally irradiated by the brilliancy of genius, and 
animated by the warmth of feeling. Even the extraor- 
dinary levity of his character may have co-operated to 
the development of Irish freedom. He was the first 
viceroy, who resided constantly in Ireland during his 
government; and his habits and his intimacies, though 
they may have conciliated the attachment of individuals, 
and attracted the applause of the populace, were ill 
qualified to invest with an imposing splendour the per- 
ennial exhibition of a delegated royalty. 


® Baratarians, p. 353, ™ Tid, p.342, 
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Tue = of Irish liberty was manifested almost imme- 
ditely after the termination of the government of lord 
Townshend. That nobleman having retired from Tre- 
land in the year 1772, the speaker of the house of com- 
mons, at the close of the following year, declared to his 
successor, lord Harcourt, the expectation of that assem- 
bly, that those restrictions should be removed ', by which 
Great Britain had confined the commercial industry of 
Treland. The government of this other viceroy indeed 
exhibited a very remarkable development of all the 
principles, which have actuated its later policy. The 
claim of commercial freedom was strongly and repeatedly 
urged by the speaker in his official addresses ; the spirit 
of political jealousy was displayed in rejecting a pro- 
posal of substituting foreign mercenaries, though at the 
expense of Great Britain, for the troops withdrawn from 
Treland to serve against the Americans; and in this same 
government the British minister commenced the system 





* Ireland was first restrained from a restoration, excluded! the Scots from the 
free trade with the colonies by the act vf right of maturalization, which they had 
the fiftweutl: year of Charles LL. A six Scyyek ng nice th aceon 
snilar jealousy had, immediately after the 
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of improving the condition of the Roman Catholics by 
mitigating the severities of the penal code, under which 
they had languished since the reign of Anne. The 
government of lord Townshend had terminated the 
oligarchical administration of the Irish government ; that 
of lord Harcourt unfolded those germs of political energy, 
which were soon to expand themselves into national 
prosperity and importance. 

From the time when a redundancy of the treasury had 
excited a contest between the crown and the parliament, 
the latter seems to have determined to prevent a recur- 
rence of the evil by an extraordinary profuseness of 
expenditure; and afterwards, in the government of lord 
Townshend, as we have since been informed by the late 
earl of Clare, the half of a million was lavished in rev 
ducing the power of the oligarchy, by corrupting the 
parliament. By the united operation of the extravagance 
of the parliament in granting premiums and bounties, 
and of that of the viceroy in procuring adherents for the 
government, the redundancy of about the half of a mil- 
lion was, within twenty-three years, converted into 4 
debt of nearly a million’. When the country was s0 
deeply embarrassed, the public revenue became insufi- 
cient for the expenditure, and the government was 
reduced to the ruinous expedient of successive loans. 

While the financial embarrassment of Ireland was thus 
tending towards bankruptcy, the war of America, that 
van-courier of the revolutions of the world, added its 
twofold agency, in deranging by the interruption of 
commerce the resources of individuals, and at the same 
time in powerfully exciting by its example the spirit of 
the people. This was the first consequence of that 
primary revolution, which has since, by its more extended 
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influ Ised the system of Europe, and giver 
Sepsis wn American seltlemonts of Spain tad 
Portugal. 

~The exportation of Irish linens to the colonies of North 
America had been considerable, though the direct trade 
had been so shackled by prohibiting the exportation of 
American *, received in return, that this commerce 
had been managed almost wholly by the English. This 
resource was at once cut off by the war. The trade of 
provisions was also wholly suspended by an embargo, 
which was continued several years, the alleged object 
being to hinder the supply of the colonists of America, 
but the operation extending to France §, Spain, Portugal, 
and Holland. Private distress was in this manner 
stiperadded to public embarrassment. Every man 
felt in his own personal concerns, that the situation of 
Ireland had become extreme ; and all ranks and classes 
af ple were accordingly prepared for receiving: 
“any real which should urge them to extricate their 
country from its difficulties. 


land, afforded also the impulse. When Fresod 
ad most unwisely resolved to unite her forces with 
those of the British colonies, for supporting them in 
their plan of independence, the naval superiority of the’ 
ies of Great Britain caused the maritime towns of 


‘Corps were accordingly embodied, armed, and 
ciplined by the people, and at their own expense > 
ov pemgfinedls all its provinees, but more espe+ 
cially in the north, exhibited the animated spectacle of 
* 
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‘an armed nation, ‘ You have sown the serpe 
said Hussey Burgh, the orator of the day, to 
of ministers, ‘and they have sprung up 
The allusion indeed was more apposite than | a 
it to be, for the gallant spectacle concealed the principle 
of future dissension. ; 
The war of America was not an te 
a struggle for a principle; and seomone a 
Of int prin res St by shpat ,¢ 
while they armed themselves for their defence against 
the enemies, which the struggle had 
their country, as a part of the empire. * Ay 
America,’ to use the animated language of 
* shouted to liberty.’ ‘The shout was ne 
an impoverished people, who saw’so close an 
their own calamities; and armed as they wer 
own defence, they felt that they possessed the 
causing their interests to be consulted fei ¢ 
government. 
The British minister, lord North, weal 
concede such advantages of commerce, as 
necessary for relieving the distresses of In 
‘appears to have actually proposed to | 
purpose some considerable enlargements: 
His intentions however were so stren’ 
the active jealousy of the aioe) = of Great] 
that it became necessary that the people o 
should present themselves in an attitud 


commerce. Jn this crisis appeared the se 
embodied volunteers. They demanded t) 
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the angry jealousies of monopolizing traders were at once 
reduced to silence. 

The volunteer-army of Ireland was the creature of a 
sudden emergency, acting upon the energies of an ill- 
governed country. When the minister proposed to 
withdraw for the war of America four thousand of the 
regulated forces of Ireland, and to substitute for them as 
many foreign Protestants, without requiring the country 
to defray the expense of these troops, the four thousand 
men were readily granted by the Irish parliament, but, 
with a spirit ominous of approaching liberty, the offer 
of the gratuitous protection of foreign mercenaries was 
rejected. The military strength of the government was 
in this manner considerably reduced. The lord lieu- 
tenant on the other hand declared to the parliament®, 
that the exhausted state of the public resources had 
rendered it impracticable to embody a militia, which, 
though a civic army, would have been commanded by 
officers appointed by the government, and subject to its 
control. When therefore the country was menaced with 
invasion, the people were told by the government that 
they must protect themselves. They obeyed the call 
with the alacrity of brave men, and under all the pres- 


| sure of public and private embarrassment, a numerous 


and well appointed army was speedily urrayed®. The 
government of that day thought not of the importance 
of endeavouring to maintain a control over the men, who 
were thus exhorted to embody themselves in arms. 
‘Though it still affected to wield the sceptre of dominion, 
it had transferred to its subjects the sword of protection ; 
and the volunteer army of Ireland, while it defied the 
foreign enemies of the country, could not fail to be con- 


 Collectanea Politica, voli. p. 165. wards much augmented.—Plowdea, voli. 
* Iu the year 1779 ‘it amounted to pp, 492, 529, 
Hhousand mes, and was after 
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scious, that it was the army of the people, and possessed 
the power of vindicating their rights. 

It was the fortune of the British minister of this period 
to favour the rise of independence by the very measures, 
which he employed for its suppression. While the popu- 
lar spirit of resistance was, like a contagion, spreading 
through every rank, and even weakening the attachment 
of the habitual supporters of the government, he thought 
Proper to introduce alterations into two transmitted 
money-bills, thereby offending the jealousy of the parlia- 
ment in that important particular, in which alone it had 
continued to exist. The question of taxation too being 
the great question at issue with America, it seemed as 
if it had been his wish to create an occasion for esta- 
blishing in regard to the nearer country the same right, 
for which he was then contending with a distant depen- 
dency. His speculation, if he entertained it, proved to 

as erroneous in respect of Ireland, as in respect of 
the colonies, His altered money-bills were rejected by 
the Irish parliament, the friends of the government hav- 
ing been by this unseasonable effort of authority induced 
to connect themselves with its adversaries in one unani- 
mous opposition. 

Such was in the year 1779 the deficiency of the Irish 
treasury, that the country had become dependent on 
Great Britain for the subsistence of the remaining regu- 
lar forces, and actually received for this purpose fifty 
thousand pounds. This was the crisis of the public 
distress, and of the public deliverance. At this time it 
was, that the eloquence of Grattan kindled the flame of 
freedom in the breasts of the parliament, and the Irish 
commons explicitly declared to the government of the 
two countries, that no temporary expedients, but a free 
trade alone, could save the nation from the ruin, with 

4 Colleétanes, Politics, vol i p. 165, 
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which it was threatened. The parliament, faithful to 
the spirit thus excited, proceeded to enforce this decla- 
ration by the menacing measure of granting the supplies 
only for the short period of six months. 

_ The minister was alarmed, and he determined to con- 
ciliate by concession. It seems however asif his con- 
cessions were fated to offend, instead of gratifying. 
His commercial concessions, though unsatisfactory to a 
country demanding a free trade, were us liberal, as the 
jealousy of the British traders would then permit; but. 
‘we must ascribe to himself the folly of introducing alte- 
rations into bills transmitted in a period of extreme 
agitation and excitement. The bills altered on this 
‘eceasion were not, as in the former instance, money-bills. 
That folly he did not venture to repeat. But one of 


_ them was a bill involving the dearest interests of the 


people, and the alteration was such, as gave to the public 
mind the only impulse, which it then required to receive, 
for aspiring to constitutional independence. The Trish 
parliament, not choosing that its military establishment 
should be longer regulated by a British mutiny-law, 


_ transmitted a bill of asimilar import. The minister, asif 


eager to indemnify himself for commercial concession by 
constitutional spoliation, introduced an alteration, by 
which the law was to be rendered perpetual; and the 
Trish parliament, though it passed the bill thus altered, 
was taught to look to freedom of constitution, as the 
necessary safeguard of freedom of trade, to assert its own 
independence, while it unfettered the commerce of the 
country. When the minister had first, by the altered. 
money-bills, alarmed the constitutional jealousy of the 
guardians of the public purse, he had then, by another 
alteration rendering the mutiny-Iaw perpetual, manifested 
adesire of securing to the government the uncontrolled 
direction of the military power. No language could more 
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explicitly, or more forcibly, exhort the people of Ireland, 







to be satisfied with no concessions merely commercial, 
but to insist that Ireland should be pomcrn 
independent, though nota separated state. = 
By the eloquence of Grattan whatever was: 
for confirming the new-formed patriotism of the habitual 
supporters of the government, was at once 
glowing ardour of the national sentiment was poured into 
the senate in its most concentrated and potent form, and 
the selfish speculations of private interest withered before 
it. For such an oceasion eloquence of a 
was required, and’ the eloquence of this | 
man was peculiar, The masterly character of ‘the illas- 
trious Chatham, which has been attributed to 
sents the eloquence of that great minister, as 
neither the torrent of Demosthenes, nor the sples 
conflagration of Tully, The same pare 
applied to the eloquence of the Irish orator. — N 
can it be said to correspond to the description of that of 
lord Chatham, as familiar and spontaneous. fie 
was not to rouse to the call of glory « people enertuel 
by the affluence of commerce, and by the indolence of | 
peace. The oceasion therefore required not an elo / 
fitted to awaken the dormant energies of the | 
heart. The public mind had been a exci 
agencies numerous and powerful. The e 
manded by the occasion was such, as meee g 
and impression to principles already 0 
felt, That of the father of Irish independ 
cordingly sententious and poignant, not fi 
conviction on the dazzled mind, but deeply 
nently impressing the truths, of which 
geass though less cogently, ieee 
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concerning the Grecian Pericles, that he left stings in the 
minds of his hearers '!. 

Tt was among the felicities of Ireland, that it should 
at this time possess such an organ, for transfusing 
into its parliament the spirit of its people. It was 
also its good fortune, that its self-created armament 
should find a leader, with whom its interests were secure 
from violation. That leader was the earl of Charlemont, 
whose political life was commensurate with the indepen- 
dence, as it was devoted to the interests of his country. 
With the early efforts of the independent Lucas we find 
his name associated ; the meridian glory of the volunteers 
encircled with its splendour his pure and dignified pa- 
triotism; and he seemed to sink into the grave at the 
prospect of the incorporating union, which terminated 
the political independence of a country so long, and so 
sincerely cherished. Though alive to the dignity of ex- 
alted rank, he had never been led to engage himself in 
the cabals of an oligarchy ; though sensible to the grati- 
fication of enjoying the affections of the people, he could 
resolve to risk his popularity, when they would have 
_ advanced beyond the limit, which he conceived to be 
_ prescribed by genuine patriotism. The conciliating ele- 

of his manners was characteristic of the balanced 
temper of his mind ; and Mr. Burke once remarked to 
the author, that he was the only man within his know- 
ledge, Mr, Fox not excepted, whom a love of popularity 
had not vulgarised. Yielding, at an early age", to the 
call of duty, he resided in the metropolis of Ireland, 
where he was then less connected than in any other 
capital in Europe, and where he could not then find those 
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displayed to admiring multitudes, they ac 
fidence in themselves, and were led to com 
co-operate for political purposes, At len, 
1782, was convened at Dungannon the m 
ing of the delegates of the volunteer asso 
northern province, in which was fram 

ition of the demands of Ireland. 
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ceeded in the goyernment of Ireland by the earl of Buck- 
inghamshire; and this nobleman had himself, in the 
year’ 1780, been succeeded by the earl of Carlisle. It 
was remarked by the late na of Clare, that the imbe- 
cility of lord Buckinghamshire had arrayed the yolunteer 
army. The object of the government of his successor 

to have been to repress the spirit, which had 
begun to be regarded with alarm. It actually excited that 
spirit to new and more energetic exertions. When the 
armed people of Ireland saw, that their representatives 
had begun to resume their former tone, and to negative 
every proposal for establishing a free constitution, they 
felt that they must rely upon themselves for the attain- 
ment of their object. The call for a provincial conven- 
tion was then uttered by one corps, and eagerly answered 
by the rest; and the resolutions of Dungannon, urged 
by the eloquence of Grattan, restored to the parlia- 
ment the unanimity of the year 1779, and effected the 
legislative independence of Ireland. The question of 
a free trade had been carried in the government of lord 
Buckinghamshire, the indecision of that viceroy having 
given to the measure the appearance of being favoured 
by the government'*. 

_ The war, which had created the critical embarrass- 
ent.af the trade of Ireland, and had at the same time 
exhibited the animating example of a struggle for inde- 
pendence, at length by its disasters displaced the ministry 
of Great Britain, and substituted for it the leaders of a 
party, which in opposition had advocated the cause of 
freedom, This change having oceurred within a few 


2 When that question in Sir R. Moron, having sat silent and jon 
fhe bese of colmonm here Sumy just efficent, and Mr. io held a 
forty-sowwe members known to be fayour= a recom. 
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weeks after the meeting of Dungannon, the representa- 
tion, which arose from the resolutions framed at that 
meeting, was received in a willing parliament, and the 
free constitution of Ireland, destined to so short an exist- 
ence, was voted by acclamation in the one country, and 
conceded without restrictions or conditions in the other. 

‘To the popular view everything in Ireland was at this 
time brilliant and triumphant. The energies 
people had been excited by domestic distress 
danger ; and these energies, while they 
tected the country from external insult, had 
fully directed to the attainment of the most important 
objects of commerce and constitution, ‘The interests of 
the country were however, even in this 
fication, beset by the most alarming dangers. An armed 
people had dictated to the parliaments of the two coun- 
tries. The forms of the government were 
the lords and commons authenticated the 
which it was exercised; but it was Aistinetly felt, that 
the volunteer associations possessed a powe D 
of the government, and capable of Clay its oj 
tions. 

Perhaps no other history can boast an exai 
great a power, brought to act with effect on 
government of a country, and, when its p 
had been attained, relaxing itself again by d 
civil subordination and tranquillity, indis 
preservation of the public welfare. The vo 
of Ireland has on this account, even more 
spirit of independence, been the subject of 
comium. Instead of the intemperance of ti 
vancing beyond the limit of sober exertion, 
manifest its superi by successive 


government, the military was Pkt 
the civic character, an armed 
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actuated only by a rational desire of enjoying the advan- 
tages, which it had obtained. 

Much of this merit is doubtless to be ascribed to the 
soundness of the disposition, by which the volunteers 
had been originally prompted. The grievances of Ireland 
had been numerous and oppressive, and the crisis, which 
ealled the volunteers into action, had been sudden and 
urgent. A desire of removing real and obvious evils was 
accordingly the only disposition, which the occasion was 
fitted to generate, or the time had permitted to take pos- 
session of the public mind. The principles too of the 
Trish volunteers had been received from the British con- 
Stitution, for the corrupted monarchy of France had not 
yet engendered the wild democracy, which soon after- 
wards infested the world, Though there existed among 
them an instinctive tendency to maintain their import- 
ance, and to seck further advantages, yet it operated but 
feebly on the whole body, controlled as it was at once 
by the soundness of their principles, and by causes of 
‘division, both general and personal. 

The volunteer army however contained within itself a 
principle of division and debility, which naturally tended to 
paralyse its exertions, when its original objects had been 
attained. It had been formed out of a divided people, 
and was necessarily affected by their divisions. The 
Presbyterians of the northern province, though most 
opposed in religious tenets to the majority of the people, 
and in the year 1780 relieved from the disqualification 
of the test-act, were impelled by a more vehement love 
of general liberty, to seek in the enfranchisement of the 
Roman Catholics, an augmentation of the popular power. 
Many Roman Catholics, on the other hand, had been 
permitted to arm themselves for the emergency of the 
national defence ; the sympathy of a common cause had 

overcome much of the alienation, which had hitherto 
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repelled them from the confidence of Protestants ; and 
many of the latter had ora hee ee 
justly entitled to participate the 

stitution, which they had assisted to v 


tion of their fellow-subjects”, 


This new party did not begin to produce 
division, until more than two years had 


passed. i 
convention of Dungannon, when, joe 
by the northern volunteers to their general, : au 
Charlemont, it was intimated, that it was expedien 


his reply, that his principles did not permit hi 
nect the cause of reform with that of the Roman | 
lics. From that moment the volunteers became: 
and enfeebled body. A national convention: 
lunteer army was indeed soon afterwards | 
delegation in the capital; but that army, in 
unanimity, had lost its strength and i 

and among these some of its most 

chose to absent themselves from the n 
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its attempt to effeet by intimidation a reform of the house 
of commons was encountered by a firm resistance, the 
was adjourned to meet no more. 

While this dissension was neutralising the energy of 
the general body, another was diminishing the import- 
anee of its parliamentary leaders. This related to the 

advantage already obtained, for the ques- 
tion of the political enfranchisement of the Roman 
Catholics was not yet brought before the parliament, 

Mr. Grattan, in the fervour of his gratitude for the 
advantages obtained by his country, moved an address 
to the king, in which, with the blindness of human con- 
fidence, he ventured to assure his Majesty, that no 
question of constitution could thenceforward exist be- 
tween the two nations, capable of interrupting their 
harmony. Two persons only dissented from this expres= 
sion of entire satisfaction ; but the question concerning 
the sufficiency of the simple repeal of the offensive act 
of George 1.", which was soon afterwards agitated by 
Mr. Flood, demonstrated that the adjustment was not 
perfectly satisfactory, even in regard to that very claim, 
which it had professed to settle. The act of George L., 
by which the legislative superiority of the parliament of 
Great Britain in regard to Ireland had been declared, 
was repealed in the year 1782, agreeably to the requi- 
sition of Mr. Grattan. Mr. Flood however contended 
that, as the act of George I. had been merely declaratory, 
the simple repeal of that act but withdrew an offensive 
declaration, without renouncing the principle, and that 
it was necessary to the security of the rights of Ireland, 
that the British legislature should formally abandon the 
claim, which that act had asserted. Mr. Grattan on 
‘the house of commons wearing his volun- report of the which the com. 
ter suiform, the conveation having ia munication should have 5 
His Get doy ak H might ecto amrd Gout of cae 
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‘Mr. Grattan in the immediate crisis of the liberty of 
was however entitled to the credit of having 
asserted the rights of his country in a much earlier 
riod, when his efforts were not equally animated by 
eof the people. He was disgusted at seeing the 
. of Ireland but a shadow of that, which it 
resemble. The parliaments were continued 
tire reigns ; the privy councils of both coun- 
members of the Irish legislature; the judges 
ir offices only during the pleasure of the govern- 
0 right of Aabcas corpus existed for protection 
arbitrary imprisonment ; the trade of Ireland 
. ed by restrictions even more rigorous than 
of a colonial dependency; and the military foree, 
paid by Ireland, was governed under the mutiny- 
of Great Britain. This very imperfect semblance of 
the British constitution first received an infusion of the 
* rit of its original, when Mr. Flood successfully pressed 
the bill for limiting the duration of the parliament ; the 
ek of Poynings’ law, which had subjected the par- 
mt to the control of the two privy councils, was 
ced by him; when the extension of trade was 
public necessities forced upon the consideration 
government, le was the person, who proposed to 
all modifications, and to demand at once its entire 
m; and, when at length the people were roused 
ert the claim of an independent government, he 
d from him a valuable office, and enlisted himself 
the champions of liberty. The author has also 
ormed, that he had first brought into the general 
of the house of commons the struggle of its 
which had before been managed wholly in the 
ee of accounts, so that by him was even begun 
th Ls Sg Seer pegs 
"the freedom of a popular assembly. 
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ly popular, When 
earlier efforts for his country, the voice 
possessed little power; when that yoic 
raised to a pitch, which appalled’ the: 
had been discredited by accepting an 
His abandonment of his office should 1 
unfavourable impression made by his 
even haye procured for him the fame of 
but @ new candidate had in the interval. 
tention of the public, leaving for him but a secc 


—— he was often grand, but 

classical admiration was directed to the r 
but in his practice he seemed rather to have 
Aristotle as his model ; and the recollection 0 
is that he was not so frequently transported b i 
as he was surprised that so much logie could be ex 
with s0 much eloquence. 

Such a man was well qualified to support: 
in a popular party, though not to assume 
eminence in its measures. The peremptory 
his character threw him out from the gen o 
and prompted him to take a distinet and pe 
his argumentative eloquence, though , 
or to direct, a popular enthusiasm, enforced 
sistibly the principle, upon which he sepa 
from his brother-patriots ; and the numero 
his political life, however depreciated by 
accession to the party of the governmer 
no inconsiderable tribute of the C 
During the agitation of the question ¢ 
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he was indeed placed upon the pinnacle of popularity, 
his rival having sunk even to reprobation ; but, when 
this question was laid at rest by the satisfaction of the 
public, the basis of his popularity was withdrawn from 
beneath him, and he yielded the pre-eminence to the 
restored credit of Mr. Grattan. His popularity was de- 
stroyed, when the house of commons rejected the mea- 
sure of the military convention, which he had undertaken 
to introduce into that assembly. Even his personal 
reputation was lowered by his imprudent attempt to 
display his abilities before the commons of Great Britain, 
an auditory not accustomed to his peculiarities, and not 
favourable to his pretensions, At length, almost for- 
gotten by that public, of which he had been for a time 
the chief favourite, and estranged from every political 
connexion by the unaccommodating decisiveness of his 
character, he ended his career in a virtual exclusion 
from the parliaments of the two countries’®. 

In the important change, which had been effected in 
the situation of Ireland, enough had been done for Irish 
liberty, but nothing for securing the combination and 
consistency of the empire. This had become an asso- 
ciation of two distinct monarchies, bound together by a 
common executive authority, but actuated by separate 
legislative wills, and liable to be impelled into mutual 
opposition”. It had peen the wish, and was at one time 
the expectation of the duke of Portland, that the con- 
nexion of the two countries should be ascertained by 
some explicit stipulation of their respective parliaments, 
which should establish the supremacy of that of Great 
Britain in regard to all matters of imperial concern, and 
of general commerce, subjecting Ireland to a rated con- 

1 Mr. Grattan survived to sit several ‘sat by the cradle of Irish independence, 
years in the imperial parliament after the and followed its hearse.’ 

Union, having, as ho himself observed, Lord Clare, quoted by Plowden, 
vol.i, p.611, note, 
212 
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tribution for the exigencies of war. But he soon saw 
reason for abandoning the project as impracticable, and 
the nature of the connexion of the two countries was 
left to be determined by subsequent events. The spirit 
of the people was then too much elevated by the triumph 
of their recent acquisitions, to be capable of entering 
into negotiation for regulating the commerce, which, they 
had obtained as free, and for modifying the independ- 
ence, which they had vindicated as complete. 
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‘Df the history of Ireland, fromthe exd of the government, of lord 
|. Northington in the year 1784, f0 the Union in the year 1800, 


‘The ecenmercial adjustment rejected in the yent 1785—The question of the regency, 
1789-—The united Irishmen associated, 1701 —The Roman Catholics admitted to 
the elective franchise, 1793—The sociation of the united Irishmen became 
secret, 1794.—-Compleiely organized, 1790.—The opposition seceded from tho 
partiament, 1797.—The rebellion, 1798 —The union, 1800, 


Ir was discovered, in the year 1785, that the regulation 
of the commercial intercourse of Great Britain and Ire- 
land involved a constitutional question of great import- 
ance and difficulty. The free trade, which had been 
conceded to Ireland, had left undetermined the conditions 
of that intercourse, which intimately affected various 
interfering interests. It became necessary therefore to 
enter into a consideration of the manner, in which it 
should be arranged; and this discussion brought forward 
the imperial question of legislating for the regulation of 
commerce. 

Towards the conclusion of the session of the year 
1784, the clamours of the Irish manufacturers for pro- 
teeting duties gave occasion to an address of the house 
of commons, in which that assembly expressed its hope, 
that before the commencement of the ensuing session a 
plan might be arranged, for the adjustment of the reci- 
procal commerce of the two kingdoms. The ensuing 
session was accordingly opened with a speech, in which 
such an adjustment was recommended to the attention 
of the parliament, and a plan for effecting it was shortly 
afterwards proposed by the secretary, The arrange- 
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ment, as it was thus originally proposed, was speedily 
approved with scarcely any disagreement. But, when 
it was afterwards submitted to the parliament of Great 
Britain, the minister was compelled to introduce into it 
a number of modifications, by which the nature of the 
adjustment was essentially affected. The merchants 
and manufacturers were importunate for commercial re- 
strictions ; the leader of the opposition’, Mr. Fox, con- 
tended for the necessity of reserving to Great Britain 
the entire guardianship and direction of the commercial 
interests of the empire; and the influence of the East 
India Company, which had recently overthrown the 
power of that statesman, was on this occasion united 
with his in opposing the pretensions of Ireland, as inter- 
fering with its monopoly. In these circumstances the 
otiginal ten propositions, which in the Irish parliament 
had been increased to eleven, were further augmented 
to twenty; and a code of commercial regulation was 
formed, which imposed various restrictions on the foreign 
trade of Ireland, and conditioned for the surrender of 
much of its legislative independence. The measure, 
thus altered, encountered in Ireland an opposition, 
which could not be overcome. The public feeling wes 
arrayed against a system so injurious to the recent ac- 
quisitions of the country, and the powers of the two 
great oratots of the time were emulously exerted in ex- 
posing the iniquity of its provisions. The measure, 
though still supported by a small majority, was aban- 
doned by the government as impracticable. 

To reconcile the commercial interests of two countries, 
circumstanced as Great Britain and Ireland were at that 
period, was indeed no easy task. Great Britain, though 
loaded with public incumbrances, maintained her 
extensive trade by the great accumulations of private 

} Plowden, vol. ii p. 118, 
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tapital, while Ireland, exempt from any grievous 
yppression of public burdens, but also destitute of 
i ‘powerful resource of private capital, was forced 
fo, stimulate by numerous bounties an unpractised 
ind unenterprising commerce. Between two nations so 
situated, to frame an adjustment essentially 
iquitable might confound the ingenuity of man. The 
lifficulty was enhanced by the independence of the 
American states, which had converted a colonial into a 
breign trade of great and growing importance. The 
question of the channel-trade involved the consideration 
Mf colonial produce, and the similarity of their produc- 
ions connected the traffic of the independent states with 
hat of the remaining colonies. This was at the same 
ime the commerce, to which Ireland might look with 
he greatest confidence of hope. The position of the 
‘ountry was eminently favourable to the intercourse; the 
fequent migration of the people had established a mul- 
iplied relation of personal connexion; and the two 
tations, haying begun together the career of independ- 
mee, seemed destined by Providence itself to maintain 
\sympathy of public feeling. 
| The necessary difficulties of the arrangement appear 
ihiam been enhanced by the vain desire of the British 
yarliament, to resume in the tranquillity of peace a por= 
ion of the concessions, which had been extorted amidst 
he difficulties of war. That parliament had indeed’, in 
he very moment of its acquiescence in the claims of 
‘reland, resolved that it was expedient to ascertain by 
(ome express provisions the nature of the connexion of 
he two countries, The Irish parliament however, satis- 
ied with the acknowledgment of independence, took 
to notice of the declaration, and the two governments 
emained connected only by the common sovereignty of 
* Plowdea, vo. fi. pp. 601, 605. 
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risis'/as'\n favourable opportunity for gratifying and 
_strengthening’a party, from the aggrandisement of which 
they might to derive advantages to themselves, 
It seeitis too to have been very generally felt, that Ireland 
bad ‘then am imperial question to negotiate, and that it 
_ was ineumbent on every man to make the best use of the 
| deeasion: | Sov heterogeneous were the members of this 
mews vombination, that it was judged necessary to record 
their union by @ written engagement. So avowed was 
of personal advantage, that one individual 
| became notorious, for justifying his defeetion from the 
‘of ‘the government, by pleading that it was bit a 
“and'he had guessed wrong. 
_ Phe Jord lieutenant had postponed, as long as was 
possible, the meeting of the Irish parliament, while he 
vainly endeavoured to retain in their ranks the customary 
majority of the government. It at length became neces- 
sary for'him to expose himself to the trial, which proved 
j cunfavourable, the opposition having acquired a decisive 
| superiority. ‘The two houses accordingly determined to 
_ address the prince of Wales, requesting him to assume 
| ‘the entire exercise of the royal functions. The chief 
] 
| 





governor having refused to transmit their address, alleg~ 
jing) that such an act would exceed the powers, with 
which he was intrusted, the house of commons voted a 
_ censure of his conduct, and 2 deputation, composed of 
_ the most'respected lords and commoners was then sent, 
| torcommmunicate to the prince the concurrent wishes of 
eteeere houses. The delays of| the Irish government 
however, though they had failed to hinder this expres- 
sion of the sentiment of the parliament, effectually frus- 
trated its operation, for the deputies of the parliament 
| arrived s0' late; that the prince could only thank them 
forthe zeal,’ whieh they had\ manifested in/his cause. 
he failure of the commercial treaty had exhibited the 


} regency | s 
greement on some question: diet a 
nexion, Within, 
of Ireland the one transaction 
a commercial, the other a polis sia 
together manifested almost all the al 
exist between two countries 
sovereign®, What should be the fi 
alienation, es on the’ constibition sf 
parliament, and on the composition of the Irisl 
If the Irish parliament were closely. 
with the people, and that people were 
an unanimity of public feeling, it might b 
that the spirit of national independence 
legislature into some direct and fatal ¢o 
parliament of Great Britain. If on the ot! 
ent were but very imperfectly conne 
the people, and the people divided betwe: 
tending interests, the result would not | 
that in some crisis of public difficulty the h 
should yield, in its own essential weakn 
dency of the legislature of the better ¢ 
more powerful government, relinquish 
rate union its separate existence. 
The parliament of Ireland * has been tr: 
the year 1295, and was consequently in 
forty-one years later than the first eo 
sentatives of counties in England, and it two 
later than the first introduction of representa 
boroughs in that country. Seventy 
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elapsed from this commencement to the parliament of 
Kilkenny, the first convention, which appears to have 
eer, the name. Feéble and irregular must, 
even this time, the authority of the Irish’ parlia- 
mehit have been, since one hundred and twenty-eight 
years afterwards it enacted for its own protection that 
very lawof Poynings, which afterwards became an object 
of universal execration, as not consistent with the inde: 
pendence of a national legislature. Nor was it moré pro- 
portioned to the extent of the country, than to the pro- 
tection of the immediate subjects of the king, the river 
Barrow ®, thirty miles westward from Dublin, being at 
that time proverbially the boundary of its jurisdiction, 
The number of its members was accordingly much less 
considerable than in later times. At the close of the 
reign of Henry VIII. there were only thirteen counties 
and thirty-four boroughs", which sent representatives to 
the parliament, so that the house of commons could then 
consist of only ninety-four members. The commons 
assembled by Elizabeth in the year 1560 amounted ay 
to seventy-six”. That queen however having at lengt 

effected the reduction of the entire island, the whole was 
by her successor distributed into counties sending repre+ 
Sentutives; and, when parliaments had been interrupted 
during twenty-seven years*, the first general parliament 
of Ireland was convened in the year 1614. James I. on 
this occasion, while he added to the house of commons 
the representatives of seventeets new counties, auginented 
the number of boroughs by forty new incorporations, a 
measure adopted expressly for securing a majority 
against the recusants’, and which, in an assembly of two 
handred and thirty-two members, did actually procure 


etait tin me 136. 
PP hid, p. 108. * Lala, vol ips 7. 
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for the government an excess of only twenty-four. This 
was the epoch of the borough-system of Ireland, and 
the recusant lords of the pale protested against the mea- 
sure of erecting petty villages into corporations™, in 
the very same manner in which the patriots of a later 
time inveighed against the inequality of representation, 
as an indefensible corruption of the original constitution 
of the government. When Roman Catholics were at 
length excluded from the Irish parliament, the borough- 
system, no longer required as a defence against recusants, 
became a support of the government, or rather of the 
Irish oligarchy, against the popular interest. 

As the acquisition of a free trade had suggested the ex- 
pediency of ensuring its permanence by the independence 
of the legislature, so the emancipation of the legislature 
from external control as naturally directed the wishes of 
the public to the’ further attempt of purifying it from 
internal influence. That the latter effort should be 
exerted at this particular time, was perhaps the result of 
an emulation of a similar proceeding in England. This 
was accordingly the object of the military convention 
assembled in Dublin in the year 1783, a formidable con- 
gress representing a self-enrolled and unpaid army, and 
calling on the government of the country to submit 
itself to public opinion, and to rectify its constitution as 
should be required. Mr. Flood, agreeably to the desire 
of the convention, introduced the measure into the house 
of commons, though without avowing himself the dele- 
gate of a military assembly. The proposal was firmly 
resisted, as a dangerous example of the dictation of a1 
armed body ; and this earliest effort for the attainment of 
a parliamentary reform in Ireland, ended in giving # 
shock to the volunteer system, by which it had been 


® Leland, vol. fi. p. 442—444, 
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originated. , The effort was renewed) in\the following 
year’ by the same gentleman, simply as a member of the 
; but, though the measure was not then ex- 

sed to the same powerful objection, it was still resisted 
y 4 majority so considerable, that it was for a time 








the interval between the establishment of Irish 
inde] and the agitation of the question of the 
regtney, the parliamentary parties of Ireland had not 
- sige jiyed any distinct formation. The great struggle of 
regency gave a beginning to the division, an inti- 
mate connexion being at that time formed between 
those portions of the British and Irish parliaments, 
agreed in proposing to invest the heir apparent of 

: crown with the entire power of the sovereign. Most 
indeed of those members of the Irish parliament, who 
then went over from the government to the opposition, 
returned to their former connexion, as soon as the re- 
eoyery of the king had convinced them of the impru- 
dence of the speculation ; but the family of Ponsonby, 
with that characteristic spirit, which in the government 

f lord Townshend had spurned the chair of the house 

f commons, refused to support a lord lieutenant, on 

they had voted a censure, and remained in oppo- 
* 

The government, after this struggle, was not inatten- 
tive to means of resisting the opposition, to which 
it had given being. Though the professed principle of 
the marquess of Buckingham, then lord lieutenant, had 
been the maintenance of a vigilant and severe economy, 

Sources of influence were opened with profusion. 
Places were revived or multiplied, the salaries of exist- 
ing offices were augmented, and the register of yenality 
was lengthened with additional pensions. 
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of United Irishmen, merging their 

‘~ ‘ommon cause of rebellion, re- 
a 

both by the relaxation 

erical increase of the 

tiring importance 

last stood forward 

citizens, the influence 
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.can church. The deputies 
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Wublin in the year 1783, were 
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tility ; but, as all these men after race. When these disorderly associations 
ited Iri had been thus formed, they proceeded 
withthowe, who ubsequently to drive away servants, who had come 
‘appellation, as adversaries from Connaught, not on aceount of their 

4 Pretensions of Roman Ca- religion, but because they lowered the 
rf It ia a curious fact that the wages of labour. After some time & 
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modations of life. The Irish peasantry accordingly waa 
multiplied even by the influence of their distress, with 
rapidity bearing some correspondence to the growth of 
an American settlement. 

During much of the last century two distinct draina 
served to carry away the redundancy of this extraordinary 
increase. The peasantry of the south and west of Ire- 
land were enlisted for the French and Spanish service, 
while those of the north contributed largely to peopla 
the West Indies and the settlements of North America. 
The former of these drains is stated to have been closed 
soon after the year 1748", in which was concluded the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The inconvenience of re 
dundant population was accordingly, after a few years, 
exhibited in domestic disturbances, the insurgents, named 
twhite-boys, having commenced their outrages in the year 
1762", The immediate occasion of the disturbance was 
the oppressive augmentation of rents'*, a peasantry mul- 
tiplied far beyond the demand for labour, bidding, as st 
an auction, for the spots of ground, on which they might 
exist. It was indeed found convenient to direct its vio- 
lence against the claims of the clergy, but its true pria- 
ciple was a resistance to the extortion of the landlords 
From that insurrection to the rebellion of the year 1798, 
a scarcely-interrupted succession of local outrages has, 
under various denominations, disgraced the history of 
Treland, assuming at length, in the progress of the dis 
sension of the country, a political character; and from 
the two contending parties of peep-of-day-boys" and 
defenders, the last in the series of local insurgents, the 
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absorbing association of United Irishmen, merging their 
mutial hostility in the common cause of rebellion, re~ 
ceived a considerable 

While the Roman Catholics, both by the relaxation 
of the popery-laws, and by the numerical increase of the 
lower orders of the people, were acquiring importance 
in the state, the Presbyterians of Belfast stood forward 
to elaim for them all the rights of citizens, the influence 
of commercial opulence having added strength to the 
natural tendency of a republican church. The deputies 
of the volunteers of Belfast", sent to the national con- 
vention assembled in Dublin in the year 1783, were 
accordingly instructed to support the abolition of all 
their disqualifications. The instruction was disregarded 
by the convention, which looked only to a reform of par+ 
liament ; but the same spirit continued to be cherished 
im that town, and after eight years gave heing to the 
association of United Irishmen. 

The revolution of France, the anniversary of which 
was solemnized at Belfast in the year 1791, animated 
the exertions of those, who were desirous of effecting 
considerable changes in favour of popular pretensions ™. 
Tn the latter part of the same year, in which it was thus 
__ eelebrated, the first club of United Irishmen accordingly 
was formed in Belfast; a second was soon afterwards 
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recommend, if there had been any reasonable pan of 
ay of reform, that another messenger should 
Mie to France, to renounce the connexion formed with 
tcountry. But, besides that even the original United 
inion explicitly proposed the establishment of uni- 
suffrage, the bill introduced by Mr. George Pon- 
in the year 1793 was in effect lost through the 
im jovable indifference of the people™, and it appears 
ng that the great body of the United Irishmen would 
haye acquiesced even in the latter, only as it might 
Foie to help them onward in the career of revolution. 
mat 








mmet himself described the later United Irishmen 
association of immovable republicans, composed 
men « of the middling and lower classes of society, and 
engulphing into it, in its progress, those persons of 
‘upper ranks, who afterwards appeared as leaders. 
Neither was Mr. Emmet himself”, nor doctor Mac Neven, 
Connected with the association, until it had attaines 
urity.. Though therefore the ability of these two 
did then place them at its head, it may reasonably 
gE whether even their sentiments can be con- 
as having been capable of influencing im favour 
of any miodification of the constitution the multitude, 
over which they presided. 
In the year 1793 the urgent solicitation of the Roman 
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means were employed for enlisting the Roman 
holics in the cause of revolution; and so ardently 
the bigotry of popery then engage in the struggle, 
it shocked and disgusted the very men, who had 
been taught to unite with them for the attainment of the 
common freedom, and, by sending these back into the 
_ ranks of loyalty, effected eventually the deliverance of 


u 





the struggle of arms had been begun, the po- 

“Jitical struggle of the parliament had reached its crisis 
im the secession of the opposition. When the plan of 
parliamentary reform, proposed by Mr. W. B. Ponsonby, 
was discountenanced by the honse of commons, Mr, 
Grattan declared that, from that day, his party should 
cease to attend their meetings. From that day, the fif- 
| teenth of May in the year 1797, it was his opinion that 
| the Irish parliament was committed with the people; 
nor did he again appear in the house of commons, 
until the agitation of the union brought him forward, to 

* van effort for preserving that, which three years 
efore he had abandoned as incorrigible and hopeless. 

_ Great indeed were the benefits, which Ireland had re- 

| “ceived from, its parliament; and most natural was it, 
that its services should be remembered with affection 
in the hour of its distress, and that the champion of its 
| _ independence should feel, that his own fame was em- 
_ bodied im its existence. That parliament however does 
t appear to haye been fitted for a longer existence. 
is situation was peculiar, and its duties were embar- 
massing. One duty required, that it should maintain 

| aclose connexion with the British government; another 
| demanded, that it should preserve the confidence and 
_ attachment of the people of Ireland. It adhered to the 
| ‘connexion, but it lost the people, Its friends indeed 
have alleged in its defence, that in the last period of its 
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to all'the pretensions of the Roman Catholics, the other 
being steadily determined to withhold every further 
concession. When. earl Fitzwilliam was recalled. from 
the government, the Roman Catholics were so hostile to 
the planvof/a union™, which: then began to be appre+ 
hended™, that/at a public meeting, held in Dublin, they 
declared, that they would reeist even their own * eman- 
cipation,’ if offered upon such a condition, In. this 
state of their minds Mr. George Ponsonby, the leader 
of that part of the opposition which favoured the Roman 
Catholics, offered to the leader of the other, to engage 
for their support in opposing the union, if he would en- 
goge that his party should concur in admitting their pre- 
tensions. This offer was declined ; and it seems to have 
been then, when they had failed in treating with the 
‘opposition for their active support, that they treated with 
the lord lieutenant, the marquess Cornwallis, for their 
‘acquiescence in a plan, which they would willingly have 
resisted. To the arrangement at that time formed be- 
tween the viceroy and the Roman Catholics of Ireland, 
the king was a stranger; but Mr. Pitt felt himself bound 
to retire from the administration, when he found that the 
seruples of his sovereign could not be removed. 
The history of Ireland, which has been, reviewed to 
the-union, that the survey might be complete, presents a 
series of events most curiously combined, Its earlier 
period, unhappy as it was, prepared that party of Roman 
Catholics, which, in the struggles terminated by the 
Einglinh revolution, was opposed, as an antagonist force, 
ole 
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OF the Rslorg off Great Britain, from the exdof he American oar 
in the year 1783, fo the beginning of the war with France 
in the year 1798. 


‘Tir negotiations which terminated the war of the Ame- 
rican colonies, were begun and concluded in the adminis- 
tration of the earl of Shelburne, who had succeeded the 
marquess of Rockingham, When the death of the latter 
of these noblemen had dissolved the union of his ill-com- 
bined ministry, one portion of it remained in office under 
the direction of the former, while the other, led by Mr. 
Fox, went over to the opposition. This schism of the 
‘Whigs was the parent of the coalition, which gave the 
first wound to the credit of Mr. Fox. More deeply 
affected by the recent irritation of his quarrel with his 
Tate associate, than by his old animosity against his van- 
‘quished antagonist, he chose rather to seek an augmen- 
tation of his strength in a junction with the man, against 
whom he had forcibly and frequently denounced the 
vengeance of an injured people, than listen to the con- 
ciliating overtures of him, who, from being his colleague, 
had become his successful rival. The measure had at 
the time all the success, which could have been expected. 
The ministry of lord Shelburne was forced to yield to the 
power of the united parties’, and the nation with sur- 
prise beheld for a few months in the offices of the two 
secretaries of state the two individuals, who had during 
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tained by Mr. Burke against the earl of Shelbume, has 
been, attributed the disruption of the whig-party con- 
Sequent to the death of the marquess*; and to the 
spe ecuilation of the same individual has also been ascribed 
the India-bill, introduced by Mr. Fox into parlia- 
nent *, which overthrew his ministry, and elevated Mr. 
Pitt. The ascendency, which the extraordinary genius 
and information of Mr. Burke had gained for him over 
the mind of the marquess of Rockingham, was continued 
over that of the duke of Portland, who succeeded as the 
head of the party, and he was accordingly the chief 
viser, while Mr, Fox was the most efficient debater of 

he Whigs. 1 

_ The affairs of the enstern settlements had two years 
before attracted the attention of the parliament’, and two 
committees had been appointed for considering the 
numerous and vehement complaints of male-~administra- 
tion, which resounded from every quarter. Tt was ad~ 
mitted by all persons, that some important change of the 
Indian government had become indispensably necessary. 
The factories of a commercial country had within a few 
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the public mind had become impatient of th 
which had been referred to their consideration 
the loss of thirteen western colonies, it was 
the nation should look with increased | 
eastern possessions. Jn an evil hour for the 
was determined, to endeavour to render the ne’ 
ment instrumental to its permanence, by 
lasting interest in the parliament, It was 
proposed to subject the affairs of the 
of commissioners, nominated in the first 
parliament, and removable only in conseq 
address of either house. As the places of 
sioners should become vacant, they were 
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tive authority. - 

It is not eusy to conceive, that this measure 
been planned with any other design, than 
such a personal influence in the parl 
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exist for vesting in, the crown the right of making the 
subsequent appointments, must have been, on any general 
principle, not less applicable to the original board, Con~ 
sidered, in reference to personal aggrandisement it is on 
the contrary consistent and intelligible. The parliamens 

tary strength, acquired by the original appointments, 
Seed the succeeding nominations; and the crown 
might thus be safely gratified with. the exterior form of 
royal nominations, while the nation should continue to be 
governed by the same party, through the influence of India, 

The powers to be granted to the board were suitable 
to the design of strengthening the party, which was then 
possessed of power. The abuses of the East-India-com- 
pany having arisen from the acquisition of an extensive 
territory, all which could be necessary for its reformation, 
was to subject its political concerns to the superintend- 
ence of the government, while its commercial interests 
should be reserved to the direction, under which they 
had hitherto prospered, and under which alone they 
could be managed with success, This moderation how= 
ever was not compatible with the plan of converting the 
influence of India to the support of the minister. Mr. 
Fox accordingly proposed to vest in the commissioners, 
not merely the control of the political administration 
of the company, but, together with the direct manage- 
ment of its territorial ‘possessions and revenues, the entire 
regulation even of its commerce. 

The Whigs had long commanded the government by 
the strength of their parliamentary combinations. That 
strength had however been found to be insufficient since 
the accession of George III., and the India-bill seems to 
have been an effort to supply, by the influence of India, 

iency of their own power, when they were no 
longer assisted by the influence of the crown. The effort 
failed, and the consequence was a further change in the 
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nation,of thatassembly against those who'should report 
the-opinion of the king, or advise a dissolution. . It was 
Seeaeateneicingiels to anew sete ae vat the! na 
Pitt. " atm 
administration of lord North, hind afforded’ 

proof, that during a popular war, for the war of America 
was popular in Great Britain, the crown was enabled to 
ete against the opposition of the Whigs. 

‘That opposition did. at last prevail against the minister, 
but not-until the misfortunes of the war had deprived it 
ef popularity, and thereby destroyed the credit of the 
administration. It was at this time to be seen, whether 
‘minister could be supported against the Whigs with- 
out such assistance. For this it was necessary, that by 
‘some:means the favour of the public should be attached 
to the individual, who should be the object of the pre- 
ference of the sovereign. This occurred at the advance- 
ment of Mr, Pitt. The connexions of the Whigs were 
still able to maintain a resistance, which could be over= 
come only by dissolving the parliament ; but the minister 
of the crown was also the minister of the people, and in 
the new parliament it was discovered, that his power 
was firmly established. 
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_ The crisis, io which the new minister assumed the 
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pressure’ constituted a difficulty, which could be re- 
moved only by a consummate skill in the management 
of the public resources. 

~The new minister was confessedly the individual 
fitted beyond all others to heal the wounds of his 
bleeding country, to reeruit her strength; and to prepare 
her for a struggle, in which every energy was to be 
strained to its utmost exertion. For these great puré 
poses financial ability alone would not have been suffi- 
cient, The timid prudence ‘of Walpole was able to 
extricate the government, when no impending convulsion 
Tequired, that the powers of the nation should be raised 
to the capacity of extraordinary efforts. Under his ad- 
ministration accordingly the industry of the country ac- 
cumulated the treasures of commerce, but its military 
spirit was suffered to decline; nor did Great Britain re- 
cover her rank among the nations of Europe, until the 
vigour of the elder Pitt had infused a soul into the com- 
munity, In the union of political firmness with financial 
ability the later minister was eminently superior to Wal- 
pole, whose maxim was never to disturb what was at 
test. The king of Prussia, with perhaps affected scorn, 
called him ‘a minister of preparatives.’ The appella- 
tion itself is a testimony, that he was alive to the dangers 
of his country, and eager to avert by seasonable precau- 
tion’ the peril, which, if suffered to approach nearer, it 
might be difficult to repel. ‘This political precaution 
was assisted and supported by a commanding eloquence, - 
which could exalt into a magnanimous liberality the 
sordidness of self-interest, and excite and concentrate 
the energies of a people. His eloquence was not indeed 
like that of his father, impetuous and overbearing ; bat, 
clothed in a moral dignity, it asserted a calm and tem- 
perate dominion. His part however was not, like that 
of his father, to rouse to sudden and extracrdimary 
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of the English manufacturers against Ireland, in thedis~ 
cussion of the commercial adjustment, and he protested: 
inst. the union as injurious to the|rights of Ireland :, 

he ed!) the, selfishness of the merchants against the: 
Russian armament, and concurred with it in applauding, 
the yet more distant and more speculative enterprise of 
Nootka-Sound : he. opposed, a French: treaty on account 
of the inevitable and eternal rivalry of the twornations, 
and he opposed the French war on aceount of the in~ 
offensive harmlessness of France in a revolutionary and 
republican) excitation. To. reconcile these proceedings: 
as the: movements of a consistent policy, would require 
more complicated considerations, than philosophy’ has. 
ever devised, for adjusting an erroneous philosophy to 
1 simplicity of the motions of nature. Ws 
The. first of the measures of Mr, Pitt, when he was 
established in, power, was to provide means for restoring 
the, failing credit of his country, for, though peace had, 
been re-established, it had not brought with it the re-| 
establishment of the finances, which were still inade~ 
quate to the expenditure, The deficiency the minister 
contrived to supply by various regulations for the pre~ 
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wonderfully improved the resources of the mation. By 
various regulations the finances were recovered from a 
most alarming depression*; by the new method of 
managing a loan an honest and economical arrangement 
owas substituted for one, which had lavished the property 
in corrupting the guardians of the people; and by the 
new form of government constituted for India, the eastern 
possessions of the empire were as intimately connected 
with the monarchy, as appeared to be consistent with 
their peculiar circumstances and character, ‘The pros- 
perity resulting from these measures, enabled the minis- 
ter, within two years afterwards, to complete the system. 
The revenue having within that time considerably ex- 
eeeded: the expenditure, the minister availed himself of 
the opportunity, for creating a sinking-fund on an im- 
proved and permanent principle. Such a fund had been 
originally established by Walpole in the year 1716; 
but, no precaution having been employed for protecting 
itfrom alienation, it had become ineffectual. The new 
sinking-fund was vested in certain select commissioners, 
who|were required’ to employ it in a quarterly purehase 
of stock. The only practicable improvement was adopted 
in the year 1792, by enacting that, when a new loan 
should become necessary, an additional fund of one in 
the hundred should be provided for its discharge. 

»/ The question of the regency, which was agitated in 
the year 1789, when the king had become incapacitated 
for exercising the executive authority, reversed the posi- 
tions of the two great leaders of the British parliament, 
exhibiting Mr. Pitt as the advocate of the rights of the 
lords and commons" in selecting and restricting the 
te Gampllying the eclecton of tha canon le serene 
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forée. On ‘this occasion Mr, Pitt gave an assurance of 
) attentive investigation of the subject: in 
‘the!'year'I791 the abolition of the trade was’ 
though ia vain, recommended ‘by’ him, as not only de- 
amanded by justice, butalso consistent with sound policy; 
and in'the following year, while he zealously contended 
for its immediate extinction, a resolution for suppressing 
dt'at the subsequent period was'actually carried.’ ‘There 
Gs iideed'no reason for supposing, that the influence of 
‘his ministerial situation was: ever employed in favour of 
this measure. But it seems to’ be sufficiently creditable 
‘toa minister, who relied so much onthe confidence of 
the mercantile interest of the country, that he should, 
‘without any reserve, have given to this great revolution 
‘of commerce all ‘the assistance of’ his talents and the 
smithority of his name. ‘The gradual progress too, which 
the measure appears to have made towards its completion, 
seenis to justify the persuasion, that his support was 
really, though slowly, efficacious, and that he prepared the 
vwiy for the success, with which it was finally crowned. 
(vPhe foreign policy of Mr. Pitt, in this period of his 
_administration, appears’ to ‘be capable’ of’ abiding the 
Tost jealous examination. | By the firmness of his repre- 
sentations, in the year 1787, he restrained the govern- 
anent of France from giving’ support to the malecontents 
-of the Dutch republic: by yet more’ active measures, in 
othe year 1790, he vindicated the honour of his country 
‘against’ the grasping ambition of Spain, which had 
prompted hostilities at’ Nootka-Sound, on the north- 
‘wostern ‘const of Americas and in the year'1791, though 
he was forced to yield to the clamour of the opposition, 
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he in no inconsiderable degree succeeded in repressing, 
by another armament, an ambitious enterprise .com- 
menced by Russia against Turkey. 

policy in this last instance was indeed | 


sion of a savage desert, and for supporting infidels against 
a Christian people, while the true interest of the nation 
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atanend. The country had endured a shock of dis- 
memberment, which had seemed to threaten it with 
irrecoverable ruin, and, far from sinking under the blaw, 
had gradually attained to a degree of vigour, which it 
had never before possessed. The actual state of the 
country, he remarked in the words of Tacitus, was a 
state, not of mere desire and hope, but of confidence and 
th, 

» Little did the minister then foresee, that even within 
a year from this time a contest should commence, not for 
the preservation of a distant dependency, not for the 
maintenance of a remote and doubtful interest, but for 
the security of national existence; not to continue during 
a few campaigns, und to be terminated as soon as the 
redundancy of national vigour should have been ex- 
hausted on both sides, but seemingly inexpiable and 
interminable, admitting no compromise, and apparently 
leading to no conclusion. There never was, said Mr, 
Pitt in the beginning of the year 1792, time in the 
history of this country, when, from the situation of Eu- 
Tope, we might more reasonably expect fifteen years of 
pence; than at the present moment; and on the first day 
of February in the following year war was declared by 
France against Great Britain and Holland. How does 
such an issue of his expectation confound the confidence 
of oe and expose the folly of his short-sighted specu- 
Jation 

That this war was not, as has often been alleged, pro- 
voked by GreatBritain, has been abundantly demonstrated, 
It has been shown that Great Britain did not accept the 
invitation to be a party to the hostile conference, held at 
Pilnitz by the emperor and the king of Prussia in 
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if Contradiction to the formal Tenunciation of all pling of 
aa Ge ie Belgium declared independent under the 
France, and the navigation of the aoe 
ii disregard of all the existing relations of Bu- 
9 Aa in ‘the same month the national convention 
by a formal decree ®, that France was ready 
very people, which was willing to rebel against 
vernment, and actually entered into commu- 
nication with the seditious societies of England, concert- 
ing a plot with them in the following month to effect a 
Fevolution ; that in December the French nation even 
declared war against any people *, which should refuse 
fo revolutionise its government ; that on the thirteenth 
of. January in the year 1793 it was acknowledged that 
Great Britain had to that time observed a strict neu- 
7; and that on the first of February war Was 
png not by Great Britain against France, but by 
France against Holland and Great Britain. These con+ 
siderations are in this place important, not for the vindi- 
éation of the British goverriment, which is not the object 
roposed, but to explain the nature of the great struggle, 
which ‘ensued, by showing that the war was in its spiri 
and character but a development of that danigeradis vio- 
Ience, which had been generated in the destruction of 
the monarchy of France. 
Tn the commencement of this great struggle the: prev 
sent review of modern history finds its termination, re 
federative system of Europe was then dissolved, as the 
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political interests of Europe has bequeathed to succeed~ 
ing ages. rich inheritance of science, which in Great 
Britain has received a continued augmentation, even 
since that arrangement has been destroyed, as the British 
empire alone of the European governments was not over= 
whelmed in the general ruin. Chemistry in particular 
has within that period first assumed a scientific form, and 
has subsequently been wonderfully extended by new dis+ 
covery. In forming this inheritance various countries 
have contributed to increase the stores of genius, but we 
find in Great Bfitain both the commencement of chemical 
science and its grand result, the latter connected with a 
name, which is now placed beside that of her own New- 
ton in the records of philosophy. 

Assisted by the discovery of Leibnitz, which had pro- 
vided a new and more convenient method of analysis, the 
mathematicians of the continent prosecuted with admi- 
rable ingenuity and success the researches of the English 

her into the laws which regulate the structure of 

the universe. In these enquiries the names of Clairaut, 
D’Alembert, Euler, Lagrange, and Laplace have become 
illustrious, the last of these great men more especially 
having demonstrated the unalterable permanence of those. 
laws, though Newton had apprehended a tendency to- 
wards disorder and confusion, In Great Britainalso the 
interest in the study of the mathematical sciences, which 
the fame of Newton had exeited, long continued to divert 
the attention of students from experimental enquiry. 
‘This was first prosecuted with suecess by Black of Edin« 
burgh”, and by Cavendish and Priestley of England, 
This piloxghet was bonin France sleaton «on etfs it” was publ 
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of bodies’ The Joss of this illustrious, man the philoso-. 
phic: world has now, to deplore, and that also.of Wollase, 
ton; who has enriched science with. numerous inventions; 
in}.almost,every department. But. England, has. still, 
her Herschel, the worthy son,of a distinguished father, 
who has combined the profound meditations of philosophy. 
with the elegant refinement of literatures _.In himtoo she. 
may be said to possess a)plurality of philosophers, for he. 
has been eminent at once in. chemistry, in. practical 
optics and. the theory. of light, and, likes his father, in. 
astronomy ; 21 t any, person may enter into compe-, 
tition with him in any part of science, is the result only; 
of the variety of the objects, which his. comprehensive 
intellect has embraced... He has also recently instructed, 
the world in a review of, the present state of physical 
science®, in which he has distinctly illustrated bya wide 
retrospect of past discovery those rules of experimental 
enquiry, ,which the genius of Bacon, two tentnties om 
had darkly anticipated. 

“Astronomy, aided by the invention of the tel 
had in the seventeenth century proceeded to the — 
of the satellites of Jupiter”, which fully established the. 
Copernican system of our universe, afforded the first” 
astronomical solution of the great problem of terrestrial: 
longitude, and, towards the close of that century, enabled, 
Roemer to discover and to estimate, by the retardation 
of their eclipses, the amazing velocity of light. In thes 

‘the discovery of Roemer, which philosophers: 
had hesitated to admit™, as announcing a velocity. be 
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Art, perhaps even more than science, has given by its 
prodigious improvement an honourable distinction to the 
period now concluded, the invention of the steam-engine 
having introduced into mechanics a power far exceeding 
all enginery previously known, and alike applicable to 
every operation. In the year 1763 James Watt®, a 
Scotchman of no scientific education, but of a genius not 
requiring such an aid, having been employed to repair 
an engine worked by atmospheric pressure, in which 
however steam was employed to generate a vacuum, 
turned his attention to the consideration of preventing 
the great consumption of steam. Having, with this view, 
thought of the expedient of condensing the steam in a 
Separate cylinder, he was at once led onward to his great 
invention, by which steam was alternately applied, as a 
moving power, both above and below the piston. The 
year 1774 was distinguished by completing it in the 
actual construction of a large engine; and about five 
years afterwards it received from its author the important 
improvement, by which the reciprocating was converted 
into a cirenlar movement, and it became fitted for actuat- 
ing machinery. In the year 1802 the steam-engine 
appears to have been successfully employed for propel- 
ling a vessel on the Forth-and-Clyde-nayigation, but the 
practice was discontinued on account of the damage, 
which it threatened to the banks of the canal by the surge 
of the water. Steam-navigation was then brought into 
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use on the river Hudson in North America, and in the 












year 1812 on the Clyde in Scotland, from which time it 
has been so rapidly extended, as to have already been 
i poly prt ee beers 
‘The same power has in applied to the con- 
veyance of goods and passengers by land, in which it has 
exceeded all that Sous effected e 
both in rapidity of motion and in the weight to be con- 
veyed. Unerring in the most delicate processes of manu= 
facture, and yet of power to basanites 
operations®, this noble engine em! h h : 
pass of the mechanic art. The finest fabrics are rendered 
cheap for the purposes of commerce ; the deepest mines 
are freed from the water, which obstructs the workm 
the press has acquired a new facility for propaga 
‘commanding influence ; the interior communications of 
country are prodigiously multiplied by the rapidity and 
the force of conveyance ; and the ship is now urged 
through the waves almost with the regularity and the 
precision of a journey performed on the land. —~A 
With this exclusively British invention, so powerfully 
influencing al] the concerns of nations, is aptly concluded 
this review of the history of an empire, which has dont 
so much for the improvement of human society. Porm 
ing within itself by various combinations a balanced 
government of general liberty, constructing also the ouly 
stable system of regulation for the preservation 
testant faith, extending into every region of the 
advantages of an unceasing commerce, git 
to a great republic in the wilds of the w 
introducing among the oppressed millions 
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blessings of public order and education, renouncing the 
trade of slavery and labouring for the civilisation of the 
wretched Africans, constituting a new people among its 
antipodes even from the outcasts of its own society, and 
furnishing at the same time to Europe, and to the world, 
the principles of a genuine philosophy, the most splendid 
discoveries of science, and the most curious and import- 
ant invention of art, the British empire claims to be re- 
garded as the most interesting object in merely human 
history. If the system of Europe had been only shown 
to have acted asa matrix, for generating this government, 
its utility might have been deemed to be sufficiently 
established. Much more however has been effected by 
that great confederation of states, for it has also main- 
tained the general independence of the European nations, 
and thus fitted them for attaining all the improvement, 
of which they were severally capable. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
GENERAL CONCLUSION. 


A survey of history has now been completed, compre- 
hending the transactions of all the nations of the earth 
during thirteen centuries, and reaching to the com- 
itiencement of the present revolutionary period. The 
dbject proposed was to determine, whether such an 
order and combination of events can be discovered iri the 
history of mankind, as, while it illustrated the operation 
‘of political and moral causes, might also exhibit a plain 
demonstration of the providential government of the 
world, and thus lead the minds of men to the contempla- 
tion of its great author. Though in details so numerous 
and so various particular facts may have been miscon- 
ceived, or inferences insecurely collected, still enough 
might remain to establish the truth of the principles, and 
to demonstrate the government of an almighty ruler. 
Newton has been proved to have erred in concluding, 
that the motions of the planetary system tend continually 
to decay, yet the principles of his philosophy are im- 
perishable truths, and have even supplied the means of 
detecting and correcting the error. 

The works of the material creation, though ‘ they have 
neither speech nor language,’ yet utter voices, which pro- 
claim to reflecting minds the glory of their maker. Can 
it be supposed, that the beings, to whom these voices 
are addressed, should themselves, in their moral and 
political order, present no manifestations of the attri- 
butes of God? Must it be believed, that the Almighty, 
when he had impressed on mere matter the character of 
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his perfections, abandoned his intelligent creatures to 
their own errors, contenting himself with some oeca- 
sional interposition, when those errors had become ex- 
treme? As this is not agreeable to analogy, so neither 
is it comformuble to the lessons of the sacred seriptures. 
Tn them we are assured that an event the most unim- 
portant, the fall of a sparrow, does not happen without 
the knowledge and permission of our heavenly father, 
and we have received this assurance, not asa merely 
speculative communication concerning the divine govern- 
ment, but that we may apply it to our own conduet, and 
rely with confidence on the divine protection. 

This conclusion recéives an additional confirmation 
from the absurdity of the contrary opinion. If a har- 
mony of action, tending to general improvement, has 
een demonstrated in the very numerous and various 
transactions of thirteen centuries of the history of the 
world, can it be imagined that this harmony should have 
been the result of the independent agencies of a vast 
multitude of weak, ignorant, and corrupt creatures, 
living in different ages, and in remote and unconnected 
countries? This supposition would require that weak- 
ness and ignorance should, without the possibility of a 
concerted plan, and without the superintendence of a 
controlling power, have steadily and consistently operated 
to the attainment of an end, to whieh only the wisdom 
and power of a supreme ruler could be adequate; and 
that not only the imperfect yirtue, but even the positive 
viciousness of man, should have uniformly laboured for 

_ the accomplishment of a purpose worthy of infinite 


goodness. 

It may indeed easily be understood, that a large 
portion of time must have elapsed, and a great variety 
of events must haye occurred, before sufficient materials 

could be supplied to the speculative enquirer, for en- 
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variations, which on account of their long pi 


been denominated secular, the p 
system do not embrace any considerable porti 
tion. The moral and political history of our 
the contrary, is in its nature progressive, as 
of which it is composed, are capable of 
provement. The subject of enquiry is 
nually changing before our eyes, without any re tur 
former condition. Our research must according 
directed to the discovery of combination in 
and various ranges of action ; and some great 
human history must haye been brought to an : 
conclusion, some important crisis of a large and 
tial portion of human society must have 
man could be enabled to form a sound 
cerning the principles and the laws of human 
ment, 
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limits, to ascertain the principles by which all are regu- 
lated, and to predict the accomplishment of those, which 
remain to be completed. In the case of a system essen- 
tially progressive we must indeed. be unable to pro- 
nounce with distinctness on its future changes; but we 
may reasonably expect to be so far instructed by the 
study of the order and combination of past events, as to 
be assured that the same principles of moral govern- 
ment shall hereafter be observed in the superintendence 
of the affairs and interests of mortals. 
That some correspondence should exist between the 
material universe and the moral system, is rendered pro- 
‘bable by this consideration, that both have been the 
works of the same Creator, The same Being, who dis- 
tributed matter according to his pleasure into the masses 
of the material universe, formed also men, who, acting 
agreeably to their capacities and circumtances, have dis- 
tributed themselves into aggregates, which constitute the 
moral system of human society. Both systems, it is ad- 
mitted, are subject to the providential government of the 
one Being, by whom both have been created, and from 
whom both have received the powers by which they act, 
exercising in the mutual relations of their parts reciprocal 
influences, It is therefore not unreasonable to con- 
clude, that the common Creator of the two systems may 
haye chosen to- regulate his superintendence of both by 
some common principles, accommodated indeed to their 
‘ive natures, but still sufficiently indicating that 
they had derived their existence from a common source. 
This persuasion is agreeable to the ordinary concep- 
tions of men, when they reflect on. political subjects. 
The balance of power, a phrase adopted from mecha~ 
nical: disquisitions, is familiar to every one, who speaks 
of the reciprocal relations of states. It has even been 
not unusual to illustrate the details of these relations by 
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identified with electricity, and the magnetic influence 
may perhaps be reducible to thé same principle; but 
gravity still remains distinct from this pervading power, 
as also from that corpuscular attraction, by which the 
solid masses of niatter are united: 

The fundamental principle of the Newtonian system 
of the world is, that the path of every revolving boily is 
determined by the combined action of two forces, one of 
which is the continued attraction of some other boty, 
or system of bodies, round the centre of which a revo- 
lution is performed, and the other a force conceived to 
have been impressed upon it only at the moment when 
it began to move, and in some direction transverse to the 
action of the former. Of these two forces one, namely 
the attraction of the central body, or system of bodies, 
is determined by the general laws, which the Deity has 
imposed upon matter; the other, namely the force, with 
which the revolving ‘body is vonceived to have been 
projected, cannot be referred to any such law, but is eon= 
sidered az determined for each body by the ehoice of the 
Deity, a8 he determined the path, in which he willed 
that the body should be moved. Again, thé projection 
‘of a planet is conceived to have been determined by the 
free choice of the Deity, not simply, but in three several 
respects. In the first place; the determination of the 
distance from a central body is not reducible to any 
known law of matter, nor does it appear to have been 
the effect of any known force. .A certain harmony has 
indeed been discovered to exist*, though not Very aceu- 
rately, among the distances of the planetary system, by 
‘the consideration of which astronomers were led to took 
for the very mitute planets recently discovered 5 bat no 
‘reason is known, why those distances should not be coh- 
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sidered as arbitrarily determined, They are therefore 
referred to the iimedhite choice of the Deity. In the 
teh cnet at eject upepierey a 
at the moment of projection, appears also, \for'a 

reason, to have been determined in the same manner, 
Lastly, the direction, in which that 
nicated, appears likewise to have 
Any of these particulars being changed, c- 
scribed by the revolving body would also be ¢ 

If the revolving body were projected at a di 

tance, it would be subjected to a greater or | ree of 
attraction; if the velocity communicated in the proj 
tion were greater or less, the result of 
with the same attractive force would 
varied ; if the direction, in which the 














less obliquely combined with the attracting fo 
central body, the result of the combination would 
difference also be altered. ; 
In the moral, as in the material world, 
general influence, to which each part is 
soon us it has been formed, and has ente 
bination with the rest. The man is affected | 
influence of the community, in» 
planet by gravitating towards the other b 
planetary system. This influence is not i 
and invariable in the moral, as in the a 
because man is a being susceptible of chan; 
social influence of a community m : 
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provement. Nor is it intended to be 
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own consciousness of thought and will, and is solicitous 
for the maintenance of the obligations of virtue. But. 
it is sufficiently apparent, that men in similar cireum~ 
stances, though acting with freedom, will generally 
choose to act in the same manner, except so far as the 
peculiar characters of individuals may influence their 
determinations, because freedom of choice does not imply, 
that a moral agent should act by caprice, or in disregard 
of the motives, by which men are commonly actuated. 
There are laws of moral, as of physical action ; anda 
knowledge of human life is accordingly manifested in 
determining, what conduct might reasonably be expected 
from any individual in certain circumstances of society. 

_ As there are general laws, according to which the 
influence of social life is exercised, so, it is conceived, 
are there also peculiarities of individual nature, which 
must be believed to have been received immediately 
from the will of the Creator. He must be strongly dis- 
posed to generalise his observations, who will maintain, 
that the original dispositions and powers of all men are 
similar, attributing wholly to the influences of surround- 
ing circumstances the diversities manifested in their 
progress through life, According to this opinion, the 
keen penetration of the man of abstract science, the 
fanciful vision of the poet, the impassioned declamation 
of the orator, the practical wisdom of the statesman, the 
comprehensive view and prompt decision of the military 
commander, have all been formed by diversity of sita- 
ation out of the same materials, which furnish also the 
abundant supply of mediocrity to fill the ranks of human 
life, of the follies too, which render society ridiculous, 
and of the vices, which render it corrupt. But whoever 
élosely observes a number of children nurtured and sedu- 
cated together, will discover among them an original 
diversity: inconsistent, with this opinion, and leading him 
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the material system appears, as has been remarked, to 
have been determined by the free choice of the Deity in 
three several respects; namely, the distance from a cen- 
tral body, or from the common centre of a system of 
bodies, the quantity of velocity impressed in the pro- 
jection, and the direction, in whieh the planet is, as it 
were, launched forth by the Creator. To each of these 
three particulars we may in the moral system find some- 
thing analogous. ‘The first and the third appear to cor- 
tespond to the determination of the social cireumstances, 
in which each individual is placed at his birth; the 
second bears an obvious relation to the native force of 
character, with which each indiyidual is originally en- 
dowed 


It may easily be admitted, that a greater or less dis- 
tance from those places, in which the collective powers 
of a social system are concentrated, must have in the 
moral order an effect very directly corresponding to that 
of a greater or less distance from an attracting body in 
the material system, as it would tend to determine, with 
what force an individual so placed might act upon the 
society, or the society upon the individual. The inha- 
bitant of a metropolis and the inhabitant of a remote 
province of the same government, or of a dependent 
colony, may thus be compared to bodies reyolying at 
yer different distances from the same central masa. 
‘Tae former would be both subjected to a stronger influ= 
ence from his social connexions, and enabled to act with 
more power, in modifying by his efforts the society of 
which he is a member. 

To the greater or less obliquity, in which the velocity 
of projection has been impressed on a planet, it may be 
deemed a sufficient correspondence, that, according as 
an individual has been originally placed in a situation 
more or less elevated, so does his peculiar foree af cla- 
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difference of inanimate masses and of moral agents can 
be conceived to admit, the correspondence failing only 
where it is manifestly precluded by that difference. 

‘The component parts of the moral differ from those of 
the material system in two important particulars : first, 
that the individuals composing the former are continually 
coming into, or going out of existence; and, secondly, 
that each individual is, by the nature of moral agency, 
susceptible of change, either by improvement, or by 
deterioration. In the moral system of human society, 
death is continually removing some individuals, while 
others are as constantly born into the world, either to 
occupy the places of the deceased, or to add to the 
general population, whereas in the material universe the 
parts are generally permanent, and from age to age con- 
tinue to constitute, with little alteration, the same masses. 
Each individual also in the former experiences a per- 
petual change, of some kind or other, as he exerciscs, 
abuses, or neglects, his natural powers, and as he is 
affected, whether usefully or hurtfully, by the influence 
of the community, of which he is a member. Every 
society is accordingly an aggregate continually chang- 
ing, both because its component parts are continually 
varied, and also because the parts, while they remain, 
are liable to alteration, whether for good or for evil. 

. From these two differences it arises that, though in 
the material system the forces may have been impressed 
on the masses in their collective state, because they are 
permanent and invariable, yet in the moral the impression 
must be made on the parts separately and individually, 
the aggregates having no unalterable form. A projectile 
velocity may have been communicated to a planetary 
body by a single impulse, and the effect of the impulse 
be’ permanent, because the body is permanent and un- 
changed. For determining the operations of a society 
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a character is communicated separately to each indi- 
vidual, and the operations of the society are the results 
of the combined action of all its parts, varying therefore 
with the change of the individuals, of which it is com- 
posed, as they are removed by death and replaced by 
others, in greater or less number, and as each individual 
undergoes a change of character. Though therefore an 
analogy exists between a system of planetary bodies and 
a system of nations, it is qualified by the mutability 
necessarily belonging to the latter, and can be considered 
as subsisting unaltered, only so long as no important 
change has manifested itself in any of the communities, 
of which the social system is composed. 

It results also from these differences, that the perfec- 
tion of a moral must differ essentially from that of a 
physical system. The perfection of a system of unin- 
telligent matter requires an unalterable constancy of all 
its operations. It was believed by Newton, that the 
motions of the planetary system tended continually, 
though slowly, towards decay and disorder, and would 
from time to time require, that the Creator should inter- 
pose to rectify his work. A more perfect knowledge of 
the theory of these motions has however since established 
the conclusion, that all the irregularities, arising from 
the reciprocal action of the parts of the system, are but 
temporary perturbations, and indicate no necessity of 
occasional interposition. The moral system is, on the 
contrary, essentially changeable, and its perfection con- 
sists, not in a recurrence to a former state, by which its 
irregularities should be corrected, but in a progress of 
general improvement, interrupted only by such vicis- 
situdes, as might be eventually instrumental to the 
melioration of society. 

Even in this capacity of progressive improvement the 
moral is not destitute of analogy to the material system. 
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The searching eye of the elder Herschel has discovered 
@ progress of formation among the luminous bodies of 
the universe, as if light were indeed allied to the intel- 
ligence, of which it has’ at all times afforded the aptest 
illustration. Who can contemplate this discovery, in 
the material creation, and wonder that progressive im- 
provement should be represented as the great object of 
the moral government of God? 

The capacity of collective improvement in societies 
‘arises primarily from the nature of the intelligent bei 
of which socicties are composed. Each mind indivi- 
dually is susceptible of improvement, and a society, or a 
system of societies, collecting all the scattered improve- 
ment of individuals, conveys it to others, as they come 
forward in succession, who are thereby enabled to begin, 
where their predecessors ended, and thus to advance in 
an indefinite progress. Among the savage outcasts of 
humanity minds may have existed, naturally possessing 
powers equal to those, by which Newton investigated 
the secrets of the real world, and Shakspeare gave reality 
to a world of fiction; but the philosopher had been 
improved by the tranemission of previously acquired 
science, and the dramatist by the varied exhibition of 
living characters, in an advanced, but still a picturesque 
oie] of human society. 

The mere capacity of improvement however would 
have been insuflicient, if some excitement had not also 
been provided, to stimulate it into action, This is 
accordingly supplied by the brevity of human life, which 
eauses « perpetual change and succession of all the com- 

parts of a society. Men are urged to an exertion 
of their native powers, not by the consciousness of pos- 
sessing them, which would rarely overcome the love of 
sensual pleasure, or even the blandishment of ease, but 
by the hope of succeeding to some advantage, which 
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viduals introduced into the world, whose peculiar qua- 
lities of genius, or of weakness, of virtue, or even of vice, 
designate them, though unconscious of the plan and 
acting freely, as the agents of an order of things, to 
which they are severally accommodated, 

Who can question this adaptation of human agents, 
when, in a review of history, he sees the highly gifted 
Charlemagne and Alfred laying the foundations, the one 
of the general system of the west, the other of the Bri- 
tislr government; when he sees the throne of the eastern 
empire sinking before the army of the Ottomans through 
the extraordinary weakness of its sovereigns, and the 
meanness and misconduct of John of England provoking 
a spirited nobility to vindicate the rights of liberty; 
when he sees, in other ranks of society, the enthusiasm 
of Peter the hermit rousing the nations of Christendom 
to the war of Palestine, the honest independence of 
Luther rejecting the abuses of the church of Rome, and 
the bigoted cruelty of the duke of Alva exciting the 
traders of the Netherlands to form a new government 
for the protection of freedom civil and religious? A 
close examination must indeed convince every impartial 
enquirer, that, however the mass of a community may 
be supposed to be an aggregate of various agencies, 
reduced by their combination to a common standard of 
ordinary qualities, yet the individuals, who appear on 
the surface of history, are all peculiarly endowed for the 
situations, in which they act, and are all removed from 
the world, as the changing circumstances of society may 
require. 

‘The moral system, being thus composed of societies 
continually changed, not only admits, but by its nature 
even demands, a perpetual interposition of a controlling 
power for the introduction of suitable agents, and thus 
becomes more especially the subject of a provident 
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of the social order he should begin his progress; and 
then to leave him to his own agency, subjected to the 
various influences of society, on which he at the same 
time acts with reciprocal effect, until it shall suit the 
designs of the Almighty that he should be withdrawn. 
The aggregates constituting the moral system do not 
indeed display the same regularity, which delights us in 
contemplating the revolutions of the material world. 
Composed as they are of moral agents, capable of im- 
provement and of deterioration, they are perpetually 
changing their characters and operations, and even un- 
dergoing new modifications of political existence, and 
entering into new combinations of policy. The gratifi- 
cation experienced in this ease is derived from the sur~ 
vey, not of unerring regularity, but of progressive im« 
provement. As we adore the divine wisdom and power 
as they are manifested in the orderly arrangement of the 
material universe, so may we contemplate, with at least 
equal reverence, that moral superintendence, which con- 
ducts man to the perfection of his nature, through all 
the complicated and varying combinations of his history. 
It is not for human philosophy to enquire, how far the 
Deity may choose to influence the minds of individuals 
in their moral action, a3 neither have we any means of 
determining, how far he may think it fitting to interpose 
in the operations of material nature. The moral system 
however, subject as it is to a perpetual change of its 
component parts, and susceptible of change from the 
changing qualities of intelligent agents, is immediately 
dependent on the providence of God for an unremitting 
superintendence, in preparing and combining its various 
agencies, as parts of one great and comprehensive plan, 
which should display the glory of the Creator, by ren- 
dering his moral creatures less unworthy of his love. 
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rity in Italy and Germany, had given occasion to the 
commencement of a balanced policy, did in the sixteenth 
century, by its aggravated abuses, give occasion also to 
an ecclesiastical secession, which both developed a purer 
form of Christian doctrine and worship, and furnished 
for the new policy the strongest and most. pervading 
principle of political opposition; that voyages of remote 
discovery about the same time opened to the nations of 
Europe communications with distant regions, presenting 
to them new and indefinite resources of power, and pre- 
paring a wide and various theatre for the operations of 
the policy, which had been generated among the petty 
combinations of the Italian states, and nurtured in the 
federative constitution of the empire ; that, by the treaty 
of Westphalia in the middle of the seventeenth century, 
# preparatory system of federative policy was first con- 
stituted for Europe, in which Germany held the pre- 
eminence of power, and France, connecting itself with 
the protestant states of the empire, was the opposing, or 
balancing, government, almost all the other nations of 
Europe being comprehended within the arrangement ; 
that at the close of the same century this preparatory 
system was transmuted into another, more perfect in its 
form, as its central government was France, the most 
considerable in its intrinsic resources, and as the mari- 
time interests of Europe were brought into a direct com- 
bination with those of the continental states, Great 
Britain being in this new order of policy the opposing 
power; and, finally, that, while these relations of fede- 
ratiye connexion were gradually developed among the 
southern and principal governments, another system was 
separately combined in the north, the main result of 
which appears to have been, not the formation of a dis- 
tinct arrangement of balanced policy, but the aggran- 
disement of the rude empire of Russia, which has 
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who are subjected to the liberal policy of the British 
empire, now anxiously exercised in promoting among 
them good order and civilisation, Of this kind certainly 
was the wide domain of ancient Rome, which 

over the earth the knowledge of the arts of life and of 
the imperial law, and facilitated the propagation of that 
supremely important knowledge, which the Deity thought 
fitting to be communicated to his creatures. But the 
conscious feeling of national independence, and the 
energy excited by the necessity of defence, are com: 
monly the most efficacious principles of improvement, 
and must be especially beneficial, when the intimate 
connexions of a federative policy bring the several 
states into a familiar communieation, and thereby im- 
part to all any improvement, which any one has accom 
plished. 

In establishing therefore throughout Europe a system 
of federative policy, which, though under a change of 
form, subsisted from the treaty of Westphalia to the 
revolution of France, or during a century and a half, 
much appears to have been done for the general im- 
provement of that region, in which were collected the 
ruling influences of the earth. A system had been at 
length formed, and brought into action, which procured 
for the least considerable states of Europe as much 
security, as human policy could bestow, and at the same 
time rendered familiar to the least improved the superior 
advantages of the more cultivated and refined. If it be 
thought that the continuance of such a system of policy 
through a century and a half is disproportioned to the 
long preparation, represented as occupying the re- 
mainder of thirteen, it should be considered that, though 
the system thus at length combined, was dissipated in 
the wars of the French revolution, yet its principles and 
its habits still subsist among nations, and will enable 
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this improvement have been detailed, and its progress has 
been noted from the barbarism of the sixth to the civili- 
sation of the eighteenth century. Besides all this general 
improvement of the whole frame of society, two precious 
models have been preserved by the British empire for 
the coming age, the salutary examples of a well-balanced 
government and of a well-constituted church, so that the 
nations are supplied with the best objects of* imitation 
both in policy and in religion. 

It has been shown that the British constitution was 
the work of many ages, and was formed by the co-opera- 
tion of very numerous, and very various agencies. Other 
nations of Europe inherited from a remote antiquity the 
principles of popular government; but in none, except 
the people of the British empire, has that original in- 
dependence been matured into a well-balanced govern- 
ment. Sucha form of government however, though it 
could have been generated only in the peculiar circum- 
stances of Great Britain, may yet, since it has been thus 
generated, be imitated by other states, in whieh it could 
not have been originated, or at least may furnish prin- 
ciples of popular and mixed constitutions, which may be 
accommodated to their respective circumstances, This 
very constitution indeed seems to be at the present time 
undergoing an important change of its adjustment, in 
receiving a great augmentation of democratic influence. 
Whether the change now contemplated shall better 
accommodate the government to the altered cireumstances 
of society, as its advocates contend, or whether it shall 
destroy the balance of its powers, and overwhelm it in 
the anarchy of revolutionary violence, it does not fall 
within the object of the present work to pronounce. Of 
this expectation we may reasonably rest assured, that, 
even though it should appear that the present crisis is 
the result of that decay, to which all the works of men 
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complicated, and apparently irregular as they have been, 
have however been combined to the production of bene- 
ficent results, to be transmitted to succeeding ages, as the 
fruits of his superintendence of the passions of his crea- 
tures. If it be conceivable that men should by a wise 
and beneficent Creator have been abandoned wholly to 
themselves, to form political combinations without the 
superintending direction of his providential control, is it 
to be imagined, that among all the errors and violences 
of mankind a common tendency towards human improve- 
ment should be discoverable, which the Deity might 
acknowledge as not unworthy of his attributes? Will 
any man pretend that, through the multiplied and diver- 
sified transactions of so many ages, the combinations of 
wisdom could be seemingly traced in the wanderings of 
unguided ignorance, and the purposes of goodness in the 
outrages of uncontrolled ferocity? Cicero, combating 
the vain notion of Epicurus’, which attributed the forma- 
tion of the universe to a fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
demands why the man, who entertains it, should not like- 
wise believe, that the Annals of Ennius might be com- 

of the casual combinations of the letters of the 
alphabet, whereas, he remarks, it is improbable that such 
combinations could. produce a single line. Can we 
ascribe to the results of ignorance and passion that wis- 
dom of combination, which the Roman Vupaions has 
denied to be reconcilable to mere co! 

A new order of ages seabees bapecdoesrent 
mand examination in some remote futurity, and may yet 
more conspicuously manifest theattributesof the Almighty 
Ruler, as more nearly approaching to the final consum~ 
mation of the affairs of men, But though the scenes, 
which are now beginning to be unfolded, seem to pro- 
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ing path of moral action. The combinations of his his- 
tory exhibit, not only the unity of the material system, 
but also the continually advancing improvement belong- 
ing to being of a higher order. 

The great poet of antiquity” has painted in a glowing 
colouring the radiant splendour, which in a calm and 
moonlight night bursts on the baffled gaze, and brings 
into a sudden day the woods and promontories. It is 
thus that the system, here proposed, would pour a light 
from heaven upon the dark and troubled scene of human 
history. As the shepherd of the poet rejoiced at the 
glory, which struck his corporeal view, so might we exult 
at the removal of that dismal gloom, which must enfold 
all the concerns of this sublunar world, if no persuasion 
of a providential government illuminate the moral pro- 
spect. Cheered however by this persuasion, we may 
calmly hold our allotted station, confiding in the protec- 
tion of an all-gracious Being, as we must be assured that 
by all the vicissitudes of an agitated world the purposes 
of goodness must ever be eventually accomplished, for 
‘the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.’ 
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